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Mr. Ursa, Nov, 10. 
ENCLOSE herewith three Epi- 
taphs, which perhaps have not 

only Novelty, but lnformation to re- 
commend them. Though to theVota- 
ries of the Card Tabie, the Assembly, 
and Theaire, this species of composi- 
tion may, iv the words of the great 
Lord Verulam, be deemed “ hearse- 
like poetry,” aud be laid aside for the 
idle sing-song of the day, yet there 
are minds who may think it worth 
of attention, and these possibly wilt 
ree with me, that the two first are 
stinguished by their elegance, sim- 
plicity, and correctness, and merit 
reservation in the valuable Miscel- 
for to which they are sent. 
Yours, &e. J.C. 
I. 
In the Church-yard of Hertingfordbury, 
near Hertford. 
Sacred to the memory of Robert Chester, 
“q- 
of an antient Family in this County; 
who departed this life the 14th day of 

September, 1790, aged 64 years, 

Also of Harriott his wife, 

who departed this life the llth day of 

October, 1792, aged 55 years; 
of au antient Family of Cesars in this 
Courity. 

Here, blameless pair! with mild affec- 
tions blest, 

Belov’d, respected, much-lamented, rest : 

Life’s shelter’d vale secure in peace ye 
trod, [God ! 

Your practice, Virtue; your reliance, 

Long days, long life indulgent Heaven 
bestow’d, [abode ; 

And sweet eontent to gild your calm 

Friends.who through life their faith un- 
alter’d kept, [who wept. 

Children who lov’d, who honour’d, and 

Heroes and Kings, life's little pageant 
o'er, [no more. 

Might wish their trophied marbles told 


Il, 
In the Cathedral of York. 
To the memory of William Burgh, A. M. 


Lost in a jarring world’s tumultuous 
cries, ~ wise’; 
Unmark'd around us fall the good and 
Here Burgh is laid, a venerable name, 
To Virtue sacred, not unKnown to Fame ; 


Let those he lov’d, let those who love 
him, tell [fell ; 
How dear he liv’d, and how lamented 
Tell of the void his social spirit left; 
Of comforts long enjoy'd, for ever 'reft ; 
Of wit that gilded many a sprightly houry 
Of kindness, when the scerie of joy was 
o'er; {giv'n, 
Of truth’s ethereal beam, by learning 
To guide his virtues to their native 
Heaven ; [unmov'd, 
Nor shall their sorrowing voice be beard 
While gratitude is left, or goodness lov’d; 
But ligt’ning crowds this honovr’d tomb 
:attend, [ther’s friend. 
And ghildren’s children bless their fa- 
* Jonny Bacon Sawrey Meraitt. 
Westmacot, 1809. 
Ii. 


The briar-bound Turf and Cenotaph on 
high 
Proclaim aloud that Man is born to die! 
Soon will the mournful yew or cypregs 
waye [grave ; 
O’er the grey stone that marks thy silent 
Yet viy repine? since ene Benignant 
ower 
Ordains the natal and the final hour ; 
Revere his hallow’d laws, bis mercy 
trust, [just ; 
His arm paternal guards the wise and 
Raise thy low grov’ling thoughts to 
scenes above— le 
Realms of eternal peace, and joy, and 
i 
Mr. Unsan, Nov. 18. 
LATELY visited the Exhibition 
of Mr. West’s celebrated Picture 
represeuting “ Christ Rejected,” and 
was extremely impressed with the 
graodeur of the design as a whole. 
1 was, however, strack with some 
parts which seemed to me unappro- 
priately described. The most pro- 
minent was the colour of the robe of 
our Saviour. 

The point of time intended to be 
represented in the Picture is stated 
in the Catalogue, page 7, to be 
“‘when Pilate brought forth Jesus, 
crowned with thorns, and in 
gorgeous robe with which he had been 
arrayed by Herod.” The latter fact 
is related only by ove of the Evange- 
lists, St. Luke, xxiii. 11. It is ob- 
servable that our Saviour was at mn 

il- 





different times arrayed in mock ma- 
jesty for the purpose of derision : the 
one by Herod, above referred to; the 
other by the Roman Soldiers, after 
‘ he had been delivered by Pilate to be 
scourged. In each of these array- 
ments his different persecutors fol- 
lowed the costume of the Countries 
to which they belonged. Herod, with 
his men of war, arrayed him in a 
orgeous robe, to the colour of which 
F shall afterwards advert ; whilst the 
Roman Soldiers clothed him in the 
Imperial purple, which fact is related 
by Matthew xxvii. 28; Mark xv. 17; 
and John xix. 2: verse 5 is therefore 
evidently wrong quoted in the Cata- 
logue, p. 6, for our Saviour is there 
stated as coming forth wearing the 
crown of thorns and the gorgeous 
robe; whereas the relation of the 
Evangelist adverts to the 2d verse, 
and marks a later event, when he 
came forth wearing the crown of 
thorns and the purple robe. 

The Greek word, which is trans- 
lated gorgeous in Luke xxiii. 11, is 
agarpay, im Latin splendidam, ,can- 
didam. The learned Bishop of Ro- 
chester, in his Commentary on the 
passage, observes, it should rather be 
**@ shining robe, i. e. a white one ;” 

on which he gives us the following 

ote: “The nobility among the Jews 
were accustomed to wear white robes, 
and were therefore called cn 
alsati, a name taken from the colour 
of the robe which they wore. Hence 
in Rev. iii. 4, it is said, concerning 
the Saints in Sardis, they shall walk 
with me in white (garments), for they 
a@ré worthy. In this sense James uses 
the word Axuxeis in his Epistle, ii. 2, 
and puts in opposition to it the gar- 
ment of a poor man, which he calls 

agoy, not vile, but of a dark and 
dirty colour, In this white robe, 
therefore, Herod caused Jesus to he 
-clothed; and, the nobility among the 
Romans wearing purple for the most 
part, Pilate’s Soldiers, who were Ro- 
mans, put on Jesus a purple robe 
(Mark xv. 17, and John xix. 2); 
hoth. of them following the custom of 
their own country, when, by way of 
mockiug Jesus as a King, they clothed 
hinn in robes of state.” 

Our Saviour, likewise, it will ap- 
pear from the three Evangelists Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John, should not, if 
represented in the situation intended 
to he described in this picture, he 
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crowned with thorns. For it was 
after he had been delivered up b 

pF ong ho. the Roman scidee and 
after the scourging, that the ted 
the crown of oom: and pew sare 
head, and clothed him in purple, 
which subsequent fact is what St. 
John relates in the passage above cited. 

I am also led to entertain doubts 
upon the dress of Pilate, and to ques- 
tion the propriety of his being decked 
with laurel; as also to wish for an 
authority for the High Priest weari 
a breast-piate at that era of the Jewi 
Nation. All which | offer for the ob- 
servation of your learned Readers. 

1 AAAHOHE, 

rr 
Kimcote, Leicester, 
Nov. 1, 

| answer to an enquiry of Bio- 
graphicus relative to the Thick- 
nesse Family, permit me to inform 
him, that Mr. George .Thickuesse 
lived, for several years before sis 
death, in a house (helonging to the 
late Dr. Loveday) at Ariescot: iaihe 
Parish of Warmingtou, Warwickshire: 
that he was buried (as | have been in- 
formed) m Warmington Churei-y 4rd 
according to his own direction, viz. 
“a plain coffin, without or:omeat, 
name, or initials; to be carried te 
Church by some poor men, without a 
pall or any other covering; to be 
buried the reverse way from the usual 
practice, and on the North side of the 
Church-yard (where scarcely a grave 
had been made); and no mound or 
mark to be set upon the place to dis- 
tinguish it im ihe least, nor grave- 
stone or monument to be erected :” all 
of which were strictly complied with. 

On the 3d of November 1809, or 
then about, his housekeeper, Mrs. 
Lewis, was brought from Bodicot to 
Warmington to be buried beside her 
Master, having given the same diree- 
tions about her own burial as he had 
formerly done for his; and she was 
buried accordingly. 

The coffin, of common plain boards, 
was tied on the front of a post-chaise 
(Bodicot being 8 miles fromWarming- 
toa), and when at the Church-yard 
gate, was carried to the Charch and 

rave without pall or covering, and 

eposited by het Master; nor does 
any raised turf, mound, or memorial 
whatever, mark the place. 

But a singular circumstance took 
place. The Clerk came to me (heing 
a 


Mr. Unsan, 
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at the time Curate) the day before, 
saying that he had been desired to 
make the grave in a different way 
from the rs, and wished to know 
if 1 would permit it. I told him, as 
there were no graves on the North 
side of the Church-yard, that he might 
make it from North to South, if they 
liked, and especially as her Master had 
been buried so. He accordingly made 
the grave from North to South, with 
her head, I think, next the Church, 
which I had nnderstood to have been 
the way her Master had been buried 
in; and it was not till some weeks 
after 1 discovered that her Master 
was buried only in the reverse way 
from the usual practice, i. e. the head 
lying next the East; so that by the 
above mistake she is laid at the feet 
of her Master, and the two bodies 
form a T. 

The spot where they were buried 
cannot be distinguished, and only lives 
in the memory of the Clerk and some 
inhabitants. - 

Yours, &c. Tuos. Rivce. 


P.S. Since writing the above; I 
have seen an account of Mr. T. in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vel. LX. p. 
1153; where there seems to be a little 
inaccuracy in the statement of “ his 
never quitting the Parish” after the 
death of his Benefactor: for the old 
mansion-house referred to was pro- 
bably that belonging to the Holbech 
family in the Parish of Mollington. 
Mr. Holbech’s residence is in the ad- 
joining Patish of Farmboro’; and 
Atlescote, where Mr. T. lived for 
several years, and died, is nearly three 
miles from either Mollington or Farm- 
boro’, being ‘separated from both by 
the village of Warmington. T. R. 
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HE remains of her Grace of Buc- 
cleugh (p.295) were not interred in 
Weekley Church, Northamptoashire, 
though the Parish Chureh for Bough- 
-ton-House, bat in that of 'Warkton 
adjvining, . equally the entire pro- 
perty, and in the patronage, of the 
Montagu Family, where a daughter 
had very lately also been buried. Lord 
Sydoey and Lord Chatham joined the 
rocession on its near approach to 
ughton- House, on the Saturday 
afternoon, where the cospse lay in 
State tii Sunday noon. For some 
particular reasons, the latter has been 


many years the “ burial-place of that 
Noble Family.” The chancel, though 
usually kept in repair by a Rector, 
was, some years » hew built by 
the Family, with four large niches in 
the side walls, within one of which 
(the first on the North side) is a grand 
Monument erecited in memory of 
John Duke of Montagu, with a me- 
dallion of him, and a full Jeagth 
figure of bis Duchess, by Roubiliiac. 
On the South, one to the memory of 
the Duchess, with three figures of the 
Fates, by the same Artist. The. se- 
cond on the North side is to the me- 
mory of the last Duchess, by Van 
Gelder; that on the South is reserved 
for a Monument to the late Duke of 


Montagu. E. J. 
—_—__ 
Mr. Ursan, Upper we 


AS Mr. Bentham (p. 307) implies a 
doubt of the purity of my in- 
tentions in publishing “‘ Mr. W. Cole’s 
Notes” om his Father's ‘ History of 
Ely Cathedral,’ at the end of what © 
] call ‘ An Olio of BistioGrarnican 
and Literary Anecdotes and Memo- 
randa,’ and has given partial extracts 
from the remarks which precede 
thetn, as well as dismissed me with 
the sweeping ‘ hope, that if my mo- 
tives for publishing the scandal and 
ill nature of Mr. Cole were the re- 
verse of what I have stated them to 
be, the contempt of a/f good men 
will be my reward ;’ I need not, I be- 
lieve, make any apology for request- 
ing your insertion of the whole of 
these remarks, as they will not oc- 
cupy much space, and cannot, I think, 
be misconstrued into any tuing like 
Mr. B.’s interpretation oi them. 

“ Manuscript copies of these Notes, 
the originals of which are said to’ be in 
a copy of Bentham’s Ely formerly be- 
longing to Cole, are in the possession of 
various persons, and so well known by a 
number of the Collectors of Topographi- 
cal History, that, on referring to the 
new edition of Bentham’s Book, it was 
with infinite surprize [ could find no 
notice taken of them, and yet se much 
solicitude shewn tu defend his right to 
the Authorship of the Essay on Gethic 
Architecture, which it appears had been 
falsely attributed toGray. It is possible 
the Editor may be ignorant of the exist- 
ence of these Notes; if so, it is proper 
he should be no longer withheld from a 
knowledge of them; and, in my humble 
opinion, the refutation of the — 

at 





that James Bentham was not the Author 
of the work attributed te him, could not 
come with a better grace from any other 
than the Editor, who is the Author's 
only Son, and whose duty it should be to 
endeavour to remove any unfavourable 
‘pressions these Notes may have made 
on the minds of such persons as have 
seen, or are in possession of, copies of 
them; and it has not been from any 
wish to disseminate scandal or untruth 
that they are now published, but from a 
knowledge of the unworthy use that bas 
fréquently been made of documents of a 
similar description, after the demise of 
those persons in whose powers it might 
have been, whilst living, to have refuted 
them; and a wish that the Author of a 
Book which has received praise from se 
many quarters, should not with im- 
punity be robbed of the reputation his 
labours have sv well merited.” 

Mr. Bentham says, he would have 
given me credit for the preceding sen- 
timents, had 1 commu icated them 
to him im writing ; and that by men- 
tioning these Notes on the title-page, 
and consequently in the advertise- 
ments of my Book, I appear to con- 
sider them as of greater importance 
than other articles in tic same Col- 
lection. The Rev. Geutleman can- 
not but know that, in miscellaneous 
Publications like the one in question, 
it is nO uncommon practice to men- 
tion any one article which may hap- 
pen to occupy the greatest number of 
pages; and in a small duodecimo, 
contamiog 54 distinct Anecdotes and 
Memoranda of Books or their Au- 
thors, comprised in 132 pages, to 
have inserted on the title-page the 
only one occupying eighteen of the 
namber, might, I should have thought, 
have met with a more liberal con- 
struction from the Reverend Gentle- 
man, who, by admitting that he has 
documents and letters iu his possession 
to disprove the assertions of Mr. Cole, 
and which be intends publishing io a 
Supplement, for the vindic«tion of 
his Father, tacitly ackuowledges his 
acquaintance with these Notes pre- 
vious to my publication of them. 
If this precumption be correct, I 
think no blame can altach to me for 
their publication. If I have given a 
wrong interpretation to Mr. Ben- 
tham’s letter, and the event proves 
him to have been unacquainted with 
Cole’s Notes in 1812, and that he had 
no knowledge of them until the ap- 


pearance of the ‘Olio’ im 1814, I 
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humbly beg his pardon for any the 
least severity of remark I may have 
been incautiously led into; and can 
assure bim I had sufficient maierialy 
to have fitled the pages these Notes 
occupy, with much greater satisfac. 
tion to myself, as well, perhaps, ag 
that of the Purchasers who have done 
me the honour of perusing the Work, 





Yours, &c. Wuitiam Davis. 
LVavisto¢k.place 
Mr. Urpan, Nov. 19. . 


O be publicly accused of ibliberali- 

ty of sentiment, or injustice from 
principle, and not rebut the charge, 
would betray a consciousness vtyuilt, 
ora total disregard of public opiuion, 
I would gladly avoid any controversy 
with Mr, Storer, as well as with every 
other Artist or Author: for | think 
my time is more pleasantly and ho- 
nourably employed in producing lite- 
rary works, than in caviling about 
their execution, or quurreligg with 
others who may be engaged in similar 
publications. Nor should I take any 
notice of Mr. Storer in this place, 
were it not possible that some persons 
may be influenced by the construction 
he has given to my sentiments. 

In vindicating myself, and explain- 
ing my intentions and opinions, | shall 
avoid all personal remark, or censure 
of my -rivals; yet I fancy they will 
not have much cause to congratulate 
themselves: for the pubis are always 
impartial and critical jurors, aid will 
justly appreciate the real and relative 
merits of two opponents. Had not 
Mr. Storer’s and Mr. Wild’s friends 
instituted this enquiry, I should not 
have been the first to court a com 
rison cf publications; but should have 
continued to purchase their works ; 
profited by their merits; and endea- 
voured to avoid their defects. Com- 
petition in literature, as well as in 
trade, is beneficial to the publick : 
heuee they are better accommodated, 
thoogh the competitors suffer. In 
the course of your career, Mr, Urban, 
you have encountered some rivals; 
but, after a short-lived struggle, each 
has fallen, and very few of them are 
now recognized. Since I commenced 
my “Architectural Antiquities” ia 
1805, several Artists, Authors, Ep- 
gravers, and Publishers, have com- 
menced works of a similar nature; 
and it may be safely said, that every 
one 
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one of these bas either sunk after a 
very short career, or after continuing 
for some time, has been seen at the 
retail shops, much reduced in price, 
aod depreciated in estimation. This 
has not arisen from a want of public 
encouragement, but from want of in- 
ity, perseverance, and judgment 
in their Editors and Authors. These 
people, however, are the first to coim- 
plain, and the most boisterous in ani- 
mad verting on their successiul rivals. 
It would be easy to point out many 
of these, and develope their cause of 
failure; but this Exposé will be more 
apposite to an “ Historical Review of 
Periodical Literature.” 
if Mr. Storer wishes to see the ori- 
ginal Prospectus for the Architectural 
Antiquities, he may be easily grati- 
fied : for Lam not ashamed of display- 
ing that, or of any other pledge I 
have individually made to the publick. 
1 am fully aware, however, that in 
many instances the executien of some 
works may not have been ‘precisely 
commensuzate with my promises aud 
wishes: but the liberal critick will 
make allowances, and not condemn 
mie for the errors or negligence of 
Draftsmen, Engravers, or Printers. 
Some failures of this kind have given 
me much pain; for I need not hesi- 
tate to declare, that a desire to pro- 
duce excellence is my first and great- 
est ambition, and is a source of con- 
tinued solicitude : every one who co- 
operates with me in this object is 
oo asa — — = the 
negligent, or dishonou » has m 
ddeomined and unequivocal eatalty. 
This feeling has often involved me in 
unpleasant anitmosity; and provoked 
ic and private hostility: for I 
veunfortunately met with two or 
three of the latter description. It 
ives me much pleasure, however, to 
r testimony to the integrity, good 
sense, and good ‘taste, that prevail 
among the majority of Artists with 
whom I have associated. These con- 
stitute the character of the class; 
those the exceptions. These attach 
tability and ‘honour to them- 
selves, to the Arts, and to their Coun- 
try; whilst those are shunned and de- 
spised, become miserable and de- 
graded in their own opinion, aad then 
endeavour tu traduce others to their 


own unhappy standard. 
Mr. S. lays his chief stress on a de- 
tached and incomplete passage, which 


he has also thought proper to misre- 
t. Let us shew how he has 
given it: bow it is, and bow it was, 
intended by the Writer: and thus 
shew that Mr. S.,“*A Friend at Home,” 
and * Mr. T. Green,” have beca either 
deceived in their own estimation o! 
my opinions and motives; or have 
thought proper to misiaterpret them, 
for the purpose of advocating their 
own, or their friend’s cause. 
Mr. S. makes me say, that my work 
‘* js intended to superscde the necessity 
of all other publications on the same 
subject,” and then wfers that | assume 
* exclusive excellence.” On the pub- 
lication of the 4@th aad conciuding 
Part of my Architectural Antiquities, 
and the 2d of the Cathedral Antiqui- 
ties, | asserted that my literary studies 
and pursuits would, for the future, be 
almost wholly coafived to the latter 
work, ‘from a partiality to the sub- 
ject — from the high interest and 
amusement it affords to the Antiquary 
and Histerian—from an ambition to 
produce a work honourable to all the 
Artisis concerned in tts execution : 
a beautiful specimen of the embellished 
Literature of the Country ; and tavs 
CALOULATED Lo supersede the necessity 
of other publications on the same sub- 
ject. Many may contend for publie 
Sevour and patronage: but that work 
alone will be permanently successful 
which is the best, and approaches 
nearest to excellence.” On re-consi- 
dering this passage (which certainly 
was penned with the utmost rapidity) 
I do not ive any thing togetract, 
or a sentiment that tends to reproach 
my liberality. I may, however, ex- 
plain ene part more directly and 
clearly to the apprehension of some 
persons. Among the most fastidious 
Artists, and whose opinions are there- 
fore most valuable, it has been often re- 
marked that there was a fuadamental 
defect in all works hitherto published 
on Antiquities : in being either wholly 
architectural, picturesque, slight, or 
superficial : and thus, althougi: there 
were ofieo several publications on the 
same subject or building, avother, or 
other works were still required. This 
neral rensark was illustrated by re- 
ferring to various publications, which 
it will not be expedient for me to spe- 
cify here. Suflice it to observe, that, 
feeling the propriety and justness of 
this opinion, and having devoted fif- 
teen years almost wholly to this 
branch 
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branch of study, I have been induced 
to form the plan of the “ Cathedral 
Antiquities” on a scale sufficiently 
comprehensive to obviate these ob- 
jections; and thus, if executed ac- 
cording to the plan proposed, and by 
the Artists specified, it is calculated 
to supersede the necessity of any 
other, -or future publication on the 
same subject. This ismy wish; and 
this will influence my exertions: but 
still it may fail, from various causes, 
and the further the work may be re- 
moved from excellence, the greater 
certainty will there be of success for 
other Artists and Authors. But if, 
as I hope, the Architectural plans, 
elevations, and details, the picturesque 
views, with the history and descrip- 
tion, be correct and ample ; and each 
Cathedral be fully and accurately elu- 
cidated ; [presume there cannot be 
much necessity for other ‘similar 
works. Still there are numerous An- 
tiquarian and Picturesque objects— 
various ways of treating these—a 
variety of tastes and dispositions in 
purchasers as well as in the “ makers 
of books; and therefore the “ race- 
course of fame” is open to all: many 
may start for the plate, but some 
will be distanced; and | still contend 
that his work only “will be perma- 
nently successful, that is the best, and 
approaches nearest to excellence.” — 
The discomfited may be vexed and 
complain; but they will act more 
honourably and wisely by striving to 
surpass the best, than by sinister acts 
endeavouring to level them to their 
own st . 

Mr. S. again sadly mistakes my 
meaning, and misrepresents my long- 
established opinion, in saying that I 
intimate or apprehend “ a decline in 
the Arts,” and therefore infer that I 
am vain enough, or foolish enough, 
to fancy that the Cathedral Aatiqui- 
ties cannot be surpassed. Such a re- 
mark might have escaped me twenty 
years ago: but one great object of 
study is, to teach gy and to 
shew how comparatively little and 
unimportant are all our past produc- 
tions; and how necessary it is to per= 
severe with zeal—to study with avi- 
dity—to analyze and criticise our own 
works, and those of our successfal 
rivals; not with a disposition to tra- 
duce theirs, but to obtain profitable 
knowledge. 


Although I am peculiarly fortunate 
in my coadjutors, and expect to see 
much excel in the productions of 
Mackenzie, Blore, the two Le Keux’s, 
Baxter, and two or three other Artists 
now employed on the Cathedral An- 
tiquities; yet I hope to live to see 
several other Artists of equal or of 
superior.talents, and am also confident 
that each of these will continue to im- 
prove in his respective branch of art. 

It gratifies me to learn that Mr, 
Dodsworth, the Verger of Sali 
Cathedral, furnished Mr. Storer wit 
“much valuable information” re- 
spectiug that Cathedral; for the pub- 
lick is thereby benefited. 1 wish it 
were in my power to thank that Gea- 
tleman for similar favours; or was 
enabled to see his “ History, &c. of 
the See of Salisbury,” which Mr. S. 
refers to, and pronounces to be “by 
far the most accurate, complete, and 
eveu elegant, which has hitherto ap- 
peared, or can appear for some time 
to come on the subject.” Bravo! Mr. 
Storer, this is puffing with a ven- 

eance: not collateral of collusive; 

t direct, positive, and unqualified. 
Alas! alas! my poor efforts will he 
sugatory ; Mr. Mackenzie and the Le 
soe will strive in vain; a 
Whittingham’s t raphy must 
equally pubordivate. . The volume, 
however, referred to by Mr. Storer, 
with so much evident sarcasm at m 
insignificant work, :has not yet made 
its appearance; and when | was at 
Salisbury, Mr. Dodsworth even ob- 
jected to shew me one page of it. 

Mr. Urban, pray excuse me for 
taking up so much of your time and 
eee I wencunenaine 
than appears to you expedient or 
pers be so wall a smomaliny Sindet 

_ have been ‘forced into this course of 
self-defence : that my rivals have chal- 
a com of works, and 

thatl must either the cha 
or be deemed a coward: that they 
have chosen your areoa for the con- 
test; and I feel confident you will see 
that nothing but what is just, fair, 
and honourable, be admitted. Let 
there bt no hired Knights, or Squires; 
but let every one come forward in 
his own proper » lawfully arm- 


ed, and properly accoutred: let-us 
have no secret daggers, or poison, but 


contend like mev, aud then | 
shali cheerfully sign myself. 
J. Brirrow. 


Mr. 
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1814,) 
Mr. Unsaxn, MM. » Oct. 1. 
HE folowing dese ) of Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, compiled 


Mr. Malcolm’s “Londinium Redivi- 
vum,” aod extracted from the “* Li- 
terary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 


Century;”, will be illustrated by . 


the accompanying engraving of the 
beautiful North the ar ninety 
executed by the late Mr. Eggint 
of Birmingham (see Plate I.) at the 
expeuce of the late Mr. Alderman 
ell,” a worthy Member of the 
' pany. . 
_ +“ Stationers’ Hall stands on the site 
- Abergavenny-house ; and is a neat 
in building, and cased with 
ne, in 1800, by Robert Mylne, esq.the 
to the © . kt abuts to 
the oot fe ae bnteee, wall*, ond ia 
separated from e-street, on the 
South, by St. Martin’s Church ; bound- 


ie on North by the houses-of the 
’ aries of St. Paul’s; and open, 


the East, to the passage called Sta- 

+] alley; on which side it has a 
| ee eourt-yard, handsomely railed.— 
; ‘basement story, and some other 
the building, serve as ware- 

) for the Company’s stork of print- 
3-and for the stock of such in- 

al members as chuse tu rent them. 
i however, is reserved for an 
ent kitchen and other offices. —The 
front has a range of large arched win- 
dows, an ornamented entrance, a neat 
and pannels of bas reliefs above 

it. ©A flight of steps leads to the great 
room, which is entered through the arch 
of asereen uf the Composite order, with 
a pediment, the Company's arms and 
fich ornaments, finely carved, distri- 
‘im. the intercolumniations and 

ether appropriate places. The reom is 


mded by oak wainscot; and a 
Sabteptean! of antique origin, sup- 
the Hall-plate on gala days.—At 

the North end is a large arched window, 
filled with painted glass, the 
fan 4. which are very vivid 
en compartments are 

filled with the arms of London, the 
Royal arms, the Company’s arms, their 
crest, the arms of Thomas Cadell, esq. 
and two emblematic figures designed by 
Smirke. At the bottom is the following 
inscription : * This window (except the 
arms and crest of the Company, which 
for their excellence and antiquity it has 





















* Some curious Roman antiquities 
were found here in 1806 ; the whole of 
which, correctly drawn by Mr. Carter, 
are published in our Magazine for 1806. 
@LXXVI. 792.) Enrr. 

Gant. Mac. November, 1814, 


The fine painted Window in Stationers’ Hall. 
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been adviseable to preserve) was 

the gift of Thomas Cadell, esq. alder- 
~man, and sheriff of London, 1801.’—It 
would be —e to Mr. Egginton, of 
Birmingham, toad, that the whole 
is a most brilliant ornament, and admi- 
rably executed, —A door in the West 
- leads through .an anti-toom to ¢ 

vurt-foom, a su apartment, wi 
four large ah S~ on asmiron with fes- 
tooned curtains, which admit light from 

garden, The arche cieling 
a Composite cornice, 
the ornaments in ) on it are ve’ 
elegant. Al lustre of cut glass 
suspended from the centre:—The chim- 
ney-piece,-of variégated marble, has an 
highly-enriched frieze of fruit and flow- 
ers in carvings of the greatest possible 
relief, which-are continued quite to the 
cornicé, in many fanciful forms, exceed- 
ingly tasteful. —The floof’is covered 
a fine Turkey. Ac the West 
over the M ‘s chair, and urider a 
drapery of ctimson, is Mr. Wést’s tele- 
brated painting (presented in 1779 
afterwards 


Mr. Boydell, 
Lord Mayor) of Alfred the Great divid- 
ing his last loaf with the stranger. The 
beauty of the ales, the olent 
placid features of Alfred, and the regret 
expressed by theinfants at the loss of 
their food, are well Known to the pub- 
lick through the fine print ved 
from it by A hole length pore 
trait of Mr. Ii, painted by 
ham, hangs on the right of the chimney 
. The colouring of this picture is 
good, and the likeness excellent; but 
the introduction of allegory on the same 
canvas with a portrait caunot but be 
considered as an unpardonable deviation 
from propriety.—On the left side is a 
large picture thus described: * Mary 
Quween of Scots, eseaping from Lochle- 
via castle by the assistance of George 
Douglas; painted by Graham. Pre 
sented August tl, 179], to the oar 
any of Stationers b e Right Ho- 
eile John Boyde} tend ayor of 
the City of London.’ —In_the North- 
east corner of the Hall isa large and 
convenient room, in which the mercan- 
tile part of the Company's business is 
transacted; and it is ornamented with 
the following pictures: Tycho Wing. 
This celebrated composer of Almanacks 
,is represented as possessing very lively 
and expressive features, which are well 
painted, and with considerable warmth 
of colouring. His right-hand rests on 
a celestial sphere, bis collar is open, 
and a loose drapery covers bis shoulders. 
—Under him isa scarce engraviag of 
his relation Vincent Wing, and another 
of Lilly the Astrologer.—On the ~—_ 
Ww 


commences 0 
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wall are prints of Earl Camden, and Al- 
fred dividing his last loaf.—Near them, 
* Matt. Prior, ob. 1721, zt. 57 ;’ an ex- 
ceeding good portrait, and the features 
fullof animation and vivacity. He wears 
a cap and crimson gown, This picture 
and its companion Sir Richard Steele 
were presented to the Company by Mr. 
Nichols. ‘The latter exhibits a large 
man inclined to corpulency, with hand- 
some dark eyes aud brows, with a velvet 
cap on his head, and his collar open. 
They were formerly part of the collec- 
tion of Edward Earl of Oxford ; and were 
ainted, it is believed, by Kneller.— 
tween them is a half-length of Bishop 
Hoadly, an excellent portrait, given by 
Mr. Wilkins. On a tablet under it is 
the following inscription: ‘ This por- 
trait of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, Lord Bi- 
shop of Winchester, Prelate of the most 
noble Order of the Garter, was painted 
at the expence of William Wilkins, Esq. 
citizen and stationer of London, out of 
the high esteem and veneration he had 
for the Bishop, on account of his being 
always actuated by the true spirit of the 
Gospel, and the principles of the Pro- 
testant Religion, and of his being a firm 
friend to liberty, religious and civil.— 
Mr. Wilkins left it to the Stationers 
Company after his wife’s decease, who 
departed this life the 29th day of July 
1784.’—This fine portrait is a balf length 
of the Bishop seated, habited in his 
robes as Prelate of the Order of the 
Garter. This eminent Divine appears 
to have been more than 60 years of age 
when the painting was made, and has 
Jeasant full features, shaded by a mo- 
lerate-sized powdered wig.—A fine print 
of Alfred III. visiting William de Alba- 
nac completes the decorations of the 
North wall.—At the East end of the 
room is the brass plate in memory of 
Mr. Bowyer, with a bust of him taken 
after death; and the three following 
portraits, all given by Mr. Nichols: 
—Archbishop Chichley, the venerable 
Founder * of All Souls College, a fine 
old picture on board. —A portrait of 
* William Bowyer, printer, born July 
1663 ; died Dec. 27, 1737.’ He had 
been many years a valuable member of 
the Company of Stationers; and appears 
to have been a pleasant round-faced 
man +¢.—‘ Robert Nelson, born June 22, 
1656; died Jan. 10, 1714-5.’—The ex- 
cellence of this pious Author’s life, 


evinced in various admonitory publica- 


tions, gave his features great placidity, 
which, added to their beauty, has en- 





* Engraved in our Magazine for 1783 
(LIII. 284.) 

+ Engraved in “ Literary Anecdotes 
ef the Eighteenth Century.” 


abled Sir Godfrey Kneller to present us 
with a most engaging likeness. — The 
Register of printed books in the reeords 
at this Hall has been on many occasions 
highly serviceable toEditors andCommen- 
tators of our antient English lore. Both 
Mr. Steevens and Mr. Malone have in- 
dustriously searched through them for 
the illustration of Shakspeare and Dry- 
den; and Mr. Herbert most diligently 
for his improved edition of ‘ Ames’s 
Typographical Antiquities.” — Many cu- 
rious particulars relating to the uses 
made of Stationers-ball may be found in 
Malone’s Life of Dryden; and at the 
commencement of the last Century, Con- 
certs were frequently given in it, similar 
to those now common in Hanover-square 
and other places. Numbers of funeral 
feasts and convivial meetings have be- 
sides been celebrated and held there, 
exclusive of those peculiar to the Cor 

pany.” 

For a very full History of the Sta- 
tioners Company, and a List of their 
various Benefactors, see the Third 
Volume of the “ Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century.” 

Yours, &c. Carapoc. 





Orieinar Letrers. 


Letters from Oriver CromweE.t te 
Lord Wuarron. 


My deear friende my Lord, 
iw 1 knowe my bart, I love you in 
truth » and therfore, if, from the 
iealosie of unfayned loue, I playe the 
foole a little, and say a word or two 
att guesse, | know you will pardon 
itt, It were a vaine thinge by letter 
to dispute ouer your doubts, or to 
undertake answare your obiections. 
I haue heard them all, and I have 
rest from the trouble of them, and 
what has risen in my owne hart, for 
which I desier to bee humblie thanke- 
full. [doe not condemae your rea- 
soninges; Idoubt them. 11’s easie to 
object to the glorious actinges of 
God, if wee looke too much upon 
instruments. 1 have heard computa- 
tions made of the Members in Par't, 
ood kept out, the most bad remayn- 
inge: it bas beene soe this 9 yeerrs, 
yett what has God wrought? the 
greatest workes last; and still is att 
worke; therfore take heede of this 
scandall. - Bee not offended att the 
manner; perhaps noe ether way was 
left: what if God accepted the zeale, 
as Hee did that of Phineas, whose 
reason might have called for a Jurye? 
what if the Lord have witnessed his 
appro- 
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approbation and acceptance to this 
soe, not only by signall outward 
acts, but to the heart alsvoe? what if I 


_ feare my freind should withdrawe his 


shoulder from the Lords worke (o its 
| ge to doe soe) thorough scan- 

alls, thorough fals mistakea reason- 
ings: there’s difficulty, there's trou- 
ble; in the other way, there’s saf- 
tye, ease, wisdom. In the one no 
cleeness (this is an objection indeed), 
in the other satisfaction. It’s weil if 
wee thought of that first, and sever- 
ed from the other considerations wee 
doe often byace if not bribe the minde, 
whereby mists are often raised in the 
way wee should walke in, aad wee 
call it darkaesse or dissatisfaction: o 
oure deceiptfull harts! o this pleas- 
inge world! How great is it to bee 
the Lords servant m any dradgerie! 
—({i thought not to have written 
neere the other side: love will not lett 
mee aloane, I have beene often pro- 
voaked) In all hazards, his worst is 
farr above the worlds best. Hee makes 
usable in truth to say soe, wee canott 
of our selves. How hard a thing is 
it to reason our selves up to the Lords 
service, though it bee sve houourable! 
how easie to putt our selves out of 
itt, where the flesh has sve many ad- 
vantages! You was desired to goe 
alonge wt® us: | wish it still; yett wee 
are not tryumphinge,-wee may (for 
ought flesh knowes) suffer after all 
this, the Lord prepare us for his good 
pleasure. You were w' us in the 
formes of thinges, why not in the 
ato seed I am perswaded your hart 

ankers after the hearts of your poore 
freindes, and will untill you can finde 
otheres to close with, w*® | trust 
(though wee in our selves bee con- 
temptible) God will not lett you doe. 
My service to the deere little Lady. 
I wish you make her not a greater 
tentation then shee is: take heede of 
all relations; mercyes should not bee 
soe, yett wee too vit make them soe. 

The Lord direct your thoughtes 
into the obedience of his will, and 

ive you rest and peace in the truth! 
ray fur your most true and aifec- 
tionate servant ia the Lord 

Corie, 1st, O. Cromwett. 
of Jan: 1649. 

I receaved a letter from Rob. Ha- 
mond, whome trulye | love in the 
Lord with most entyer affection. It 
much greived mee, not because I 
judge, but feared the whole spirit of 
it wastrom tentation: indeed I thought 
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I perceaved a proceeding in that we 
the Lord will (1 trust) cause him to 
unlearne. 1 woud fayne have written 
to him, but am straightened in tyme. 
Would be would bee wt us a little; 
perhaps it would bee ao hurt to him. 

Superscribed, For the Right hon’ble 
the Lord Warton, theise. 

Indorsed, \ Jan, 1649. from my L* 
Leetennant of Ireland. 





For the Right h’nble the Lord 
Wharton, theise. ‘ 
Dunbarn, Sep. 
My deere Lord, Ath. 1650. 

I, poore I, love you: love you the 
Lord ; take heede of disputinge. I 
was untoward when I spake last with 
jou io St. Jeames parke: I spake crosse 
in stateing groundes; I spake to my 
iudginges of you, w% was that you, 
shall | name others? H. Laurence, 
Rob. Ham’ond, &c. had ensnared y* 
selves w'> disputes. 1 beleive you de- 
sired to bee satisfied, and tryed, and 
doubted your sincerityes: ’t was well, 
but uprightnesse (if itt bee not puer- 
lye of God) may bee, nay is comonlye 
decomeds the Lord. perswade you, 
and all my deere freindes! The results 
of your thoughts concerninge late 
transactions | knowe are your mis- 
takes, by a’ better argument then 
successe ; lett not your engagiuge too 
farr upon your owne iudgments bee 
your tentation or snare, much lesse 
successe, least you should bee thought 
to returne upon lesse noble argu- 
ments. It is my hart to write the sawe 
thinges to Norton, Mountague, and 
others : I pray you reade or com’uni- 
cate theise foolish lines to them, I 
have knowen wy folly doe good, when 
affection has overcome my reason, .I 
pray you iudge mee sinceere, least a 
preiudice should bee putt upon after 
advantages. How gracious has the 
Lord beene in this great businesse, 
Lord, hyde not thy mercyes from our 
eyes! My service to the deere Ladye. 
1 rest your most humble servant, 

O. Cromwect. 

Indorsed, 4 Sep". 1650. From my L¢ 
General from Dunbara, 

N.B. The battle of Dunbar was 
fought Sept. 3, 1650, the day before 
this Letter was written. 

My Lord, 

I knowe I write to my freind, 
therfore give leave to one bould word. 
In my very heart, your Lordp, Dick 
Hortou, Tom Westrowe, Rob. Ha. 

moa, 





. 
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are for y* most pt quickly forgotten, 
as allsoe yt I should judge my selfe 


mon, (though not intentionally) have 
helped one another to stumble alt 
the dispensations of God, and to rea- 
son your selves out of his service &. 
Now you have oportunitye to associ- 
ate w® his people, in his worke, and 
to manifest your willingness, and 
desire, to serve the Lord against 
his and his peoples enimies. Woud 
you bee blessed out of Zion, and see 
the good of his people, and rejoyce 
w'h his inheritance, | advise you all, 
in the bowells of love, lett it apeare 
you offer your selves willingly to his 
worke, wherein to bee accepted is 
more honor from the Lord, then the 
World ean give, or hath. I am per- 
swaded it needes you not, save as our 
Lord and Master needed the beast to 
shew his humilitye, meeknesse, and 
condescention ; but you need it to de- 
clare your submission to and owning 
our selfe the Lord’s, and his peoples. 
f you can breake thorough ould dis- 
putes, I shall rejoice, if you help others 
to doe also, Doe not say you are now 
satisfied, because it is the ould quar- 
rel, as if it had not beene sve all this 
while. 
great deale of entyer affection to you 
and yours, and those named, w* | 
thus plainly expresse. Thankes to you 
and the deare Lady for all loves, 
and for poor foolish Mall. I am in 
‘ood earnest, and soe alsoe y* Lordp* 
aythfull friend and most humble ser- 
vant, O. Cromwecu. 
Stratford on Avon, Aug. 27, 1651. 
For my honored Lord Wharton, theise. 





Letter from Oviver St. Joun to 
Lord Wuartor, 
My Lord, 

Your many and constant fav". 
and especially those not long before 
my leaving England, wY y* circum- 

“stances accompanying them and the 
benefit 1 ........ thereby, have made 
an impression upon me never to be 
forgotten, and are as fresh before me 
as when they weare donne; and as 
they then caused me to blese ye Lord 
on yo’ behalfe, soe have | through his 
grace donne ev’ since, and, as | pro- 
mised, have in all my addresses to ye 
Lord in what eouncerns my selfe and 
ail meno, most presented yo" pame unto 
him for all those good and greate 
things I have asked for my selfe, and 
shail by his assistance continue soe to 

doe. | was desyrouse to let yor Lord? 
know as much, because good turnes 


1 have noe leisure, but a. 





[ Noy, 


verry unworthie if my long silence 
had proceeded from forgettfullaes, or 
undervalewing y* respect you have 
cast upon such an unworthie one. [ 
kaow y* judgment and charitie too 
well thea yt you willsoe judge. The 
truth is, my condition and all circum~ 
stances considered, I have denyed my 
selfe that pleasure and satisfattid,least 
y® pleasing my selfe thearin = 
turne to y* prejudice; nor should J 
have adventured now, had J not well 
knowne y* person doct" Sampson that 
hath promised to deliver it wt his 
owne hand. He is not, as [ take it, un- 
known to y' Lords?; | know he is one 
ou may have confidence in, and that 
it will not be tedius to heare of m 
fone condition wh" he koows well, 
ecause that benefactores amant be- 
nefactos. 1 came,some years since, first 
acquaynted w him.att Montpellier ; 
and ever since y‘ time his love hath 
made him as a childe or servant unto 
me rather then a friende. His profes. 
sion is phisick: my own ignoraunce 
y' way, and suspicion that affection 
may blinde judgm', makes me say no- 
thing of my owne concerning his pro- 
ficiencie in hig calling ; but, by letters 
and otherwise I accidentally come to 
know y‘ y' most eminente and famous 
phisitians jn these pe of Europ, and 
of Leyden in y* Low Cuntries, where 
he is now, give bim a high character. 
If this occasion of further knowin 
him prove any meawes hearafter o 
doing service to yorselfe or yor, I 
have all I ayme att; since yr Lord? 
will let bim kaow ytl ow much of m 
health under God to his careand skill. 
My Lord, the sum and all of this is 
only to acknowledge the Debt wh® I 
am not able te pay, and to let you 
know that | ow much of y¢ freedom 
and quiet wh" by God’s blessing Il now 
enjoy unto yo" Lord?, The infirmities 
of age now grow uppo me, and God 
knows whether | shall live to see yor 
face agayne. | should be glad to heare 
of them for whome | Sails pray, be- 
cause that mercies soe given are all- 
soe mercies to my selfe, as likewise 
that I may thereby the better know 
how to perfurme the duties sutable 
to such ,....,.-..+. With,......,jo} 
and thankfullnes: my L*........:. 
because it gives me the satisfaction of 





* Obliterated in the original. — 
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ving som testimonie of acknow- 
fedgment of yo‘ kindnesses, That the 
greate and graciouse God woud re- 
quite all your love, and blese you and 
yours w al] the blessings of heaven 
and earth, hath bin and shall be stil] 
the prayer of, My Lord, 

Yor beadsman, obliged and 
most affeetionate Servant 

11° Junii, 1668, Ox. Sr. Joun. 

Directed, For the Right honourable 
my Lord Wharton. 

Indorsed, From my deere F rend; pr, 
Dr. Sauwpson. 


a 


Extract from the Notes of a Traveller 

in Russia in 1679. ' 

i the year 1560 the art of printing 

was introduced into Russia, and 

a College was then first established 

for the purpose of teaching the Latia 

language ; but this has been since en- 

tirely estroyed by the ecclesiastics df 
the country, 

The Russians embraced Christian- 
ity, and were baptized, on account of 
a miracle wrought by a priest at Kief 
whose prayers resto the great 
Duke of Moscow from a dangerous 
sickness, and at the same time con- 
verted him to the faith. 

Their Liturgy is borrowed from 
that of the Greek Church. It is com- 

osed in the Sclavonian tongue, the 

nowledge of which is about as com- 
mon with them as that of the Latin 
in the Romish church. 

They imitate, though rudely, the 
modero Greeks in the architecture of 
their Churches. Those of the Rus- 
sians are filled with paintings, mostly 
set about with coloured stones; but 
images are abhorred by them as con- 
trary to the second commandmeat, 
and they look upoo any adoration 
paid to them as idolatrous. 

" They never kneel during their 


-prayers, but prostrate themselves on 


the ground. On the vigils of ‘certain 
festivals, Christmas for instance, and 
Easter, and Bogoroditza,the birth-day 
of God's mother, they pass the whole 
night in the churches, and throw 
themselves flat on the ground from 
time to time, crossing themselves and 
beating their heads against the floor. 
In their service are certain intervals, 
during which they are allowed to talk 
of business, or of what they please. 
The Emperor, who attends regularly, 


accompanied by all his court, gene- 
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rally takes this opportunity for dis 
patching several people on bis affairs; 
and if any one of his suite be wanting, 
he inquires diligently after him. 

At Whitsuntide the churches are 
filled with branches of birch (which 
the Russians believe to be sycamore), 
on which they prostrate themselves, 
under a strong persuasion that the 
Holy Ghost descends on these branch- 
és, as the manna fell formerly on oak- 
leaves in the wilderness. 

Instrumental music is no longer in 
use amongst them, since it was abo- 
lished by the last patriarch, 

They give the name of Obedni to 
the prayers that are said at three 
hours after sun-rises; Vecherni to 
those after sun-set ; and Zaoutrini to 
those which are repeated at oue hour 
after midnight, 

Obedni ; or Morning Prayer. 

Have pity upon me, my ! ae- 
cording to the greatness of thy mercy; 
and do away mine offences according 
to the greatness and multitude of thy 
loving-kindnesses. 

Vecherni; or Evening Prayer. 

Incline thine ear, O Lord! to my 
prayers. Hear me when I cail upon 
thee: and let my cry come even unto 
thee. 

Zaoutrini; or the Prayer at One 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

We put our trustin Christ our Sa- 
viour; and our trust is in him. 

They repeat, Hospodi pomilui, Lord 
have mercy upon us, a hundred times 
consecutively ; and he of the priests 
that can say this the oftenest without 
taking breath is reckoned the clever- 
est man. Five or six of them read 
all together confusedly, one a chap- 
ter, another a psalm, a third a prayer, 
&c. &c. ’ 

Every priest is called a pope, as 
~~ Peter, Pope Isidore, Pope Basil. 
A bishop is called Metropolite, or Ar- 
chimandrite, and a dean Fyetonge. 
The popes are commonly d in 
red; some however wear green, and 
several io other colours according to 
their fancy.— They never cut ‘their 
hair, nor shave their beard. They are 
obliged to be married; but they must 
be the husbands of only one wife, ac- 
cording to the literal expression of 
the Apostle Paul. So that their priest- 
hood depends upon their wives, and 
dies with them: for rg reason 
they marry young that may 
come early ta a benefice, wad a 

their 
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their wives somewhat better than the 
common people do theirs. On the 
death of the wife the pope must be- 
come a monk, and it is from the 
monks that the bishops are elected. 

The ceremonial of the Russian 
baptism differs from that of the Ro- 
mish only in this, that they plunge 
the person all over in the water. Dur- 
ing the exorcism, whenever the term 
devil occurs, all the congregation spit 
repeatedly, in testimony of abhor- 
rence. 

The custom which they had for- 
merly of buying foreign children that 
they might make them embrace their 
religion, is no longer in practice. 
Whenever any forexgner renounces 
his profession, whether protestant or 
catholic, he must renounce also his 
former bapfism; he must curse his 
father and mother, and spit three 
times over his shoulder. 

The generality of Russian mar- 
riages are negotiated and brought 
about by third persons, and are cele- 
brated without any great solemnity. 
Commonly five or six of the female 
friends of him that wants to be mar- 
ried, see the girl he intends to take 
quite naked before he promises, aad 
if she has any bodily detect, she takes 
care to conceal it as mach as possible. 
But, for his part, he seldom sees her 
till he be alone with her in the cham- 
ber where the marriage is to be con- 
summated. 

The nuptial ceremonies are not 
great. A small number of people 
attend the bride till three o'clock in 
the afternoon, ..s they come out of 
ehurch,the Panama, or sexton, throws 
hops upon her, wishing her to have 
children in as great a number as there 
be hops fallen: while another man, 
having ona sheep-skin shube, or pe- 
lice, with the wool turned outwards, 
accompanies her with wishes that she 
may have as many children as there 
be hairs on his shube. 

Young people conduct the bride- 
groom to his house, and old women 
the bride, who is closely covered all 
over, so that no part of her — is 
to be seen. The pope at the same 


time carries the cross before her. 

The new-married couple seat them- 
selves at table, and stay there some 
time. They have bread and salt be- 
fore them, but they eat nothing. 
Meanwhile a sort of choir of boys 
and girls sing nuptial songs so lasci- 





vious and obscene, that no language 
can make them more so. 

At getting up from table an old 
woman and a pope conduct the new- 
married people into their chamber, 
where the old woman exhorts the 
bride to be gentle and obedient to her 
husband, and the man to love his wife 
as he ought to do. 

In one of his boots the bridegroom 
has a whip, and in the other some 
trifling trinket. He orders the bride 
to pull off his boots ; and, if it happea 
that she pull off that first which has 
the trinket, he gives it her, and it is 
considered as an omen of good for- 
tune to her: but it is reckoned un- 
fortunate if she take off that first 
which contains the whip. In that 
case the husband gives her a stroke 
with it, as an earnest of what she is to 
expect in future. This ceremony 
being over, they are shut up in their 
room for two hours: the old woman 
wailing the while for the marks of 
the virginity of the bride; which, as 
soon as she has received, she braids 
the bride’s hair which had till now 
been disheveled over her shoulders, 
and goes to demand the Albricias, or 
dower, of the parents. 

To keep the rooms warm in Russia, 
it is customary here to make a bank 
of earth round them to the beight of 
about two or three feet; but it is re- 
ligiously observed not to let any of 
this earth remain at the head of the 
new-married pair; because the idea 
of mortality ought not then to be 
the object of their thoughts. 

Children, of whichever sex, do not 
dare to refuse th€ husband or wife 
their father pomts out to them, nor 
slaves such as their proprietor directs. 
Barice Ivanovitch Morosof, the se- 
cond person in the empire, having re- 
solved to marry one of his frieate to 
a rich widow of Dutch extraction, 
who bad embraced the Russian reli- 
gion, she went and threw herself at 
the feet of the wife of Barice, who is 
sister to the empress: she intreated 
her to dissuade her husband from 
his design of furcing her to break the 
resolution she had made of never 
marrying again. All ber prayers 
and intreaties were in vain. Would 
you dishonour my husband, said the 
wife of Barice, so much as to refuse 
a husband from his band, and wake 


‘him forfeit the word he has given? 


The manner in which the Russians 
treat 
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treat their wives is still very severe 
and inhuman, although much less so 
than formerly. It is only three or 
four years ago, that a merchant, after 
having beat his wife in a most cruel 
manner, made her dip her shift ali 
over in brandy, to which, as soon as 
she had put it on, he set fire, and the 
woman perished miserably in the 
flames. This murder was not ex- 
amined into, because there is no law 
against pulting their wives to death 
under pretence of correction. They 
sometimes hang a poor creature up 
by the hair of her bead, strip her quite 
naked, and whip her io a horrible 
manner. It is true, they do not have 
recourse to these punishments except 
in cases of drunkenness or adultery. 
They are even rarely practised at all 
at present; aud I have observed of 
late years that fathers take precau- 
tions to prevent ill usage to their 
daughters; and that they insert these 
articles in their marriage-contracts: 
That the husband shall maintain his 
wife in a manner suitable to his con- 
dition : That he shall treat her with 
tenderness: That he shall give her 

ood victuals and wholesome drink : 

hat he shall not scourge her: That 
he shall neither kick her, nor give 
her fisticuffs, &. &. A woman that 
kills her husband is buried alive up to 
her neck, in which situation she re- 
mains till she be dead. 

Persons of quality are rarely mar- 
ried without first consulting sume 
fortune-teller, who are for the most 
partnuns. I have seen a young man 
run out of his wife’s chamber, tear- 
ing his hair, and crying as he ran that 
he was bewitched and ruined. The 
remedy is to apply to a white magi- 
cian (as they are called) to untie the 
knot some black inchanter has tied. 
This was the case with the young 
man whom I saw iu she above situa- 
tion. 

By the ecclesiastical law all mar- 
ried folks are forbidden to have com- 
merce together three daysevery week, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
Such as transgress this law must bathe 
before they can enter a church. En- 
trance is forbidden to a man that 
takes a second wife; who can only go 
to the porch: and jwhoever marries a 
third time is excommunicated. 

If a man imagine his wife to be 
barren, he is to do bis utmost to per- 
suade her to retire jnto a convent; 
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and if she will not consent, he has 
the liberty of bringing her to reason 
by the blows of a cudgel. 

It is said that even the Empress 
would have taken the veil, had she 
not been delivered of the Tzarovitch, 
or prince, who was born the 2d of 
June 1661, after having had four 
daughters without a son. 

When the Emperor had determined 
to marry, it happened that among 
many young and handsome ladies 
that were presented to him according 
to custom, one of them appeared so 
much to his mind, that it was feared 
by some who had other schemes in 
view, that he intended to place the 
crown upon her head. Buarice I vano- 
vilch, one of the most pawerfal peo- 
ple of the court, and who wanted to 
chuse a wife for the emperor himself, 
undertook to turn aside this design, 
which he considered as unfavourable 
to his interests. He took upon him to 
propose the daughter of Elia Daniel- 
ovitch, a man of obscure birth, bat 
who had been somewhat raised by the 
death of his uncle Grammatin, chan- 
cellor of the office of ambassadors, 
The lady’s name was Maria, tolerably 
handsome, wise, modest, and devout ; 
but what was of more importance to 
Barice, she had a sister whom he 
himself intended to espouse. His 
proposition was not immediately ac- 
ceded to, which chagrined him cunsi- 
derably ; he thought it best however 
to dissemble; and knowing that the 
inclination of the Emperor was too 
much fixed to be openly counteracted, 
and that he should irritate him there- 
by, he resolved to break the marriage 
by a more. secret stratagem, and 
which might give the least suspicion 
of his intentions. He won over the 
women whose business it was to fix 
the crown upon the head of her whom 
the Tzar had chosen. These women 
tied the lady’s hair so tight as to make 
her faint away: upon which they im- 
mediately gave out that she had an 
epileptic fit. Her father, upon this, 
was accused of treason in présenting 
her to the Emperor, and exiled into 
Siberia after having been koouted. 
Since which time she has several times 
refused to marry, has never had a fit 
of epilepsy, and has always preserved 
with the greatest care the rivg aod 
the handkerchief which the Emperor 
gave her, as a testimony of his pre- 
ference to her over all the = 

is 
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and assigned her a considerable 
sion to comfort her for the loss she 
had sustained, and the bad treatment 
her father had undergone. 

In the mean time be married the 
daughter of Danielovitch privately, 
that no spell — be put upon his 
marriage; and Barice was joined to 
Anne the sister of the Tzarina, who 
‘was very readily given him. 

This marriage proved advantageous 
to his fortune, but otherwise to his 
tranquillity. He was old and very 
jealous. His wife was young and 
very handsome. A misunderstanding 
sprung up between them; the con- 
sequence of which was, that he pun- 
ished her, and sent William Barnsley, 
an Englishman, (of the county of 
Worcester) into Siberia, on suspicion 
of his having had too much famili- 
arity with her. Barnsley remained 
20 years in this exile, and afterwards 
married a lady of great fortune, on 
his embracing the Russian religion. 

Eliah, the father-in-law of the Em- 
peror, dare not say that the Empress 
is his daughter, nor inform any of the 
family that she is their relation, not 
even ber uncle Ivan Pavlovitch Mar- 
tischa. 

When the Tzarovitch has attained 
the age of 15 years, he is taken to 
the market-place, where he is shewn 
ia publick, carried on men’s shoulders, 
that he may be known of a sufficient 
number of people, so as to prevent 
any imposition that might be at- 
tempted to his prejudice, as there have 
been several imperial impostors in 
Russia. Till he arrives at this age he 
is only seen of the person that has 
the care of his education, and some 
of the priucipal domestics. The Rus- 
sians in general suffer only their near- 
est relations and most intimate friends 
to see their children; and hide them 
from strangers with great care, fear- 
ing lest they should cast an evil eye 
upon them. 

The Russian children are generally 
strong and_robust: their mothers 
suckle them ouly one month, or two 
at the farthest; after which a horn 
filled with cow's milk is suspended over 
their mouths with a teat of a cow 
fastened to the end of it, which is pre- 
seated to them when cldmorous. No 
sooner are they two yegrs old than 
they are obliged to ea the fasts, 
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This coming to the knowledge of 
the Tzar, he was much afflicted at it, 


which ‘are extremely rigorous. There 
are four of these in the year. Ina 
Lent they fast three times a week, 
viz, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturs 
day. On those days the Russians do 
not eat even fish: they support them- 
selves solely on cabbages, cucumbers, 
and coarse rye-bread, drinking only 
Quas, a sort of sour small beer. They 
will not even drink after a man that 
has eaten meat; and if any one be 
sick, he will not take @ medicine in 
the prescription of which should be 
these words: Cor. Cervi Al. or Pil, 
Lepor. so scrupulous are they in the 
observance of their fasts. 

Their ordinary penances are to 

rostrate themselves, to beat their 
head before a picture: and sometimes 
to eat nothing but bread, salt, and 
cucumbers, and to drink only water. 


—_ 


Mr. Unzan, Oct. 4. 


I THANK your Correspondent 
D. A. Y. for complying with my 
request, by pees out some of the 
cases where he conceives the breadth 
of the Manors in Domesday Book to 
exceed their length. I must, however, 
differ from him in opinion, until he 
can make it clearly appear that Ave 
quarentene are more than one leuga. 
Kelham, in his Domesday I|lustrat- 
ed, renders quarentena a furlong con- 
taining 40 amg or poles, the perch 
being 20 feet. Though eight fur- 
longs now make one mile, yet 1 think 
the miles were much longer in Ed- 
ward the Confessor’s time, and at the 
time of taking the Survey. The com- 
puted mile of the North of England, 
which is never less than a statute mile 
and a half, and sometimes two miles, 
and often mure, may —— come 
nearer to the Leuga of Domesday. 
In only one of the cases pointed 
out by D. A. Y. does the breadth ex- 
ceed the length, even supposing eight 
quarentena to be one leuga. 


I fiod in Domesday Book : 

Vol. I. p.314.b.1. Mennistrop dim 
lev’ lg & 111, q'’rent’ lat. 

In this case 1111 quarentens appear 
to be less than half a leuga. 

P. 319. b. 2. In Chibereworde Silua 
past’ xi q’rent’ Ig & 1 leu’ lat. 

Here 12 quarentens seem to be one 
leuga. 

P. 160, b. 2. In Mantone Siluadim. 
leu’ lg & xvi gq’ lat. 


From 
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Dorset, ‘ade asal 
n in connotrs, 22 8 
wot and ‘ie East ase toy 
-is about five miles in circumfer- 

It contains, according to the 


énce. 
Return to Parliament in 1811, 27 
~ houses; ‘and 27 families, (of whown 
word chiefly employed in agricul- 


‘ahd’ it 
“ales a0 09 


Consisting of 61 
total 130. 
fus the 
ed 
S0f one carucate worth 20s. Afterwards 
to the Abbey of a ens.. 
this manor aod advowson 


“sere arte to William Tooke and 






{ 


“Building, erected by George 


ed him the 


 Baesh ; who id 17 Eliz. alie- 
1 them ‘to’ Thomas ‘Chafin, esq, 
ighly respectable family the 
y is now vested, in the person 
Gf the present Jord, the Rev. Whi. 
Chafis, rector of Lidfinch, co: Dorset. 

"Near the Church ig the seat of the 
» ehatins, a large and elegant pile of 
hafia, 
ésq. the father of its present posses- 
sor, whose great popularity procar- 
honour to represent the 
teunty of Dorset from 1713 to 1747, 


which trust "he ae with ap in- 


rity superior to all Procite 
Heiter Thoinas Chafi i, esq. Com- 


tuanded a troop of horse at the battle 
of Sedgmoor against the Duke of 
Moamouth. Fiye’ curious letters 
written by him to his wife at Chettle 
are printed in vol. Ill. of the new 
Edition of Hotchios’s “ History of 


‘Dorsetshire 3” to which Werk your 


~ee 


are referred for farther par- 
relative to this parish. 
Church (See Plate IT.) dedi- 
to the Virgin Mary, -is 4 » 
and neat, but very auticat pile of build- 
with a tower containing’ three 
Ju it are several epitaphs to 
‘the memory of the Chafin family. 
Gent. Mac. November, 1814, 


Domesday.—Chettle, co. magna? 5 agen 
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since the dissolution to the 
ee in” rae os 
rector, the igo Joba 
Napier. + Yours; de. 


ike ~~ Sehr 


hang pit , 
Mr Vavan, ; Nov, 2. . 


ae bp a short st pig t mat inducd 
‘weeks since, 
to. yisit —" ible Ch at . 


Old. it ipsa tesacoh six, 
y 
e F an pear wa 
cde th iran te fare intneod te coe 


you og result of this excursion. 
Brighton Church 
North-west of the town; eon 
siderable teecterte co! 
body, chancel, and very. 
tower at the West end., 
part of very early date, a | po ar- 
Chitectarel ure, Strona en 
or internally, to merit. as 
Foatt a ae sh gern yaee 
centre the ailes 
circular form, and raised from 
ground by one step; it has sit 
much observation amoug Autiquaries, 
some of whom-contend for itsearl 
date, others that it is only a out 
from the-original _1 am rather in, 
clined to it the former, and sub- 
join.a few remarks on the re 
with which it is ornamented, and the 
several peculiarities on which uly. opi- 
niow is grounded. The principal com- 
partment facing the altar represents 
the last supper, aod consists of seven 
figures. Our Saviourcrowned with 
glory, in the egg ie pete 
iv the blessiwg ou e 
eae ere various dei vessels, 
with the bread, The d consists 
of a variety of upright 1 izon- 
tal folds. The next divisjon. contains 
a kneeling and a sitting The 
third, which is larger, hasa bostin the 
sea with ihe sail furled “7 two figures 
in it, one presenti barrel, 
or vessel, to a bis oi 
mitre and crosier, and 
ing bread toa female,. 
ere in the water... The ft 
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consists of three arches, each having 
a figure ; the centre appears to be the 
principal. What the subjects of the 
three last-mentioned compartments 
are I had no means of exactly ascer- 
taining ; though, doubtless, they re- 
late to some former circumstance. 
The whole is sculptured in basso- 
relievo, and the execution bold. Over 
thiese is a line of zig-zag and lozenge 
work curiously chamfered, and under 
them a row of exceedingly handsome 
ornamental work, of leaves and flow- 
ers, iutricately and curidusly inter- 
sected and varied, so much so, as 
almost entirely to deprive it of the 
appearance of modern design, or even 
execution, That the whole has been 
cleaned, and probably partially recut, 
is not in the least utlikely ; but why 
the antient font should be destroyed 
to give place to a copy, is a question- 
able point ; and that moderns should 
éubmit to imitate with so much ex- 
actness former works of this kind, 
isan instance very rare, aud equally 
unaccountable: the name and date 
in the base were evidently placed 
there at the time when the alteration 
was made under that particular 
churchwarden. 

Crossing the fields by a trodden 
path nearly due West about a mile 
and a half we arrived at Hoeve,a small 
village consisting but of one street, 
having several respectable houses 
in it; and the rains of a very antient 
and once extensive Church *, bearing 
at this time the appearance of little 
more thau a barn. It is entered on 
the South side by a small porch, aud 
is bereft internally of every curious 
frayucut; both side ailes are destroy- 
ed, and the arches, which still appear, 
walled up. We have some difficulty 
in speaking with certainty what part 
of the original Church this formed ; 
probably the nave or Western portion: 
its style is neither Saxon nor Pointed, 
but a mixture of both ; the columns 
single cylindrical, with round capitals 
curiously ornamented, supportin 
handsomely - proportioned Point 
arches of a variety of mouldings, 
One half only of the nave is now used, 
the other lies in scattered ruins, 
among which remain two columns 


with parts of their arches, and frag- . 


ments of two others. 
Continuing our walk through the 
fields by a footpath, about one mile 


beyond, are the ruins of Aidrington 
Church*, the tottering walls of an aa- 
tient and not large edifice; now in 
an open field, distant from any 
habitation. One small window of 
early erection is the only feature to 
notice, the rest are but small portions 
of detached walls, and a lofty narrow 
fragment of the tower. 

One mile and a half beyond this, 
in a Westerly direction, is the pretty 
and extensive village of Southwick ; 
finely situated, and beautifully inter- 
spersed with trees. It has a highl 
curious and interesting Church, vit 
a tower at the West end of three sto- 
ries, the first being plain, the second 
containiug ten Saxon windows, and 
the third two early Pointed arches: 
they are surmounted by a block cor- 
nice, aud a good-proportioned though 
not high spire, covered with tead and 
terminated by a vane. The walls of 
the nave and chancel are Saxon; by 
the arches still remaining, there was 
an aile formerly on the North, but 
none on the South side ; there are two 
early Pointed windows on the South 
side of the chancel; the rest of a 
later date. The entrance is by a porch 
on the South side. 

About a quarter of a mile West- 
ward of this is Kingston, a small yil- 
lage surrounded by trees ; and near, a 
large house, the residence of 
Goringe, esq. part of which is very 
a and entered by a small porch. 
The Church is but part of a larger 
edifice, and had formerly a lofty 
tower, though now it rises little 
above the roof; it is in the centre, 
and supported by a very large but- 
tress at the North-west angle, the 
whole of very early date, substantial 
and picturesque. 

North-east of Kingston about one 
mile and a half, between two hills, lies 
the small village of Portslade, be- 
tween three and four miles from 
Brighthelmstone ; it contains several 
mg houses, and has an old Church, 
hat cannot boast of much beauty, 
though it may of antiquity; it has a 
low square tower at the West end, 
embattled, with nave and chancel, the 
former much altered, and the latter 
of the early simple Pointed arch. 

Between two and three miles from 
thence, near the sea, lies New Shore- 
ham, a large, but not very clean or 
commodious town, though it has a 
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few able houses in it. The Half a mile to the West is situated 
Church* standsneartheentrance from Old Shorcham, a small = i a vil- 

lage, which,nevertheless,has bad a fine 


ee gee and is-the remnant of a 
truly grand structure ; but it has lost 
a magnificent portion in the nave, a 
small part of it now only remaining, 
which has been walled up in a manner 
as not only to preserve fragments of 
what are destroyed, but to preserve 
the appearance of an antient end; 
an instance not very commen. The 
present West entrance, and probably 
the original, is a Pointed arch, deco- 
rated in every respect with Saxon or- 
naments, and supported by Saxon 
capitals, The design is curious, but 
much mutilated. Over this is a small 
Pointed window, of four or five divi- 
sions, not of very early date. The 
walls of the whole edifice are Saxon, 
as windows, buttresses, &c. of this 
work rémain unusually entire. The 
tower, at the intersection of the great 
cross ailes, is in two stories, and not 
Jofty, the first having two Saxon 
windows on each side, and the second 
two Pointed of the same mouldings, 
probably buiit.at the same time, sur- 
mounted by a block cornice and para- 
pet. On North and South sides 
are two handsome flying buttresses, 
terminated by pinnacles. A great por- 
tion of the Saxon work remains; but 
the North side appears to be less 
altered. The East end is particularly 
ant, having three beautiful earl 
Pointed windows (supported by home| 
some clustered columns) over three 
recessed Saxon arches. Under the 
neers is a circular window, now 
kedup. A small fragment of the 
Western extremity of the nave, sur 
rounded by shrubbery, still remains, 
and the foundations of the interven- 
ing walls. The Choir is a noble 
cimen of the mixed style of building 
that prevailed before the dissoiution 
of the Saxon, and the introduction of 
the Pointed arch. The capitals which 
support the arches are various and 
very beautiful. The font is on the 
Northside near the entrance,of asquare 
form, supported by a stout centre 
column four smaller ones at the 
angles. The upper half of the South 
transept is separated from the lower, 
and formsacommodious school.room. 


The whole edifice is extremely beau-, 


tiful : but the ornaments not destroyed 
by white-wash, are filled with dirt, 


Churcht; but the united efforts of de- 
vastation in former days, and destruc- 
tion in the present, have nearly ef- 
faced all its beauties, Though it never 
was so la as New Shoreham, yet 
the Church is certainly more antient, 
and pure Saxon. The ruins of the 
North transept are very curious, and 
the West side of the South transept 
has a fine Saxon arch, formerly a 
doorway. The tower in the centre 
of one story has three Saxon arches 
on each side, plastered up flush wit 
the wall, except those on the Nort 
side. The four arches supporting it 
are ornamented, and very perfect; and 
the Church throughout rving o 
most mioute inv tion, J.C. B. 
rr 
Mr. Unsan, Edinburgh, Oct, 26. 
T is reasonable to suppose that 
: wg f concerned in the Sal 
Fishery have read, ‘in “ The Sun” o 
the 3d of September, Mr. Ellis’s (of 
Munsterwortb) observations on the 
fecundity of Salmon, as communi- 
cated to the Western-Severv-Associ- 
ation ; whereby all must be convinced 
that the destruction of spawning Sal- 
mou, whether by persevering too 
long in the coble Hy net fishing, or 
killing the black fish when spawuing, 
is in a high degree reprehensible; for, 
as that gentleman justly observes, it 
is evident, from his calculation, that 
one breeding Salmon, prematurely 
slain, may be of immense loss to a 
river; that is, were accommodation 
prepared by human ingenuity for the 
fish while spawning, to enable them 
to deposit their ova in greater safo- 
ty, and with less labour; of which 
many require to be convinced, who 
may read the following information. 
However, it is first proper to ob 
serve, that Mr. Ellis, to shew his idea 
of the great quantity of provision 
this Fishery is capable of producing 
to the kingdom, says :—“ r did my- 
self count the eggs in. the roe of a 
Salmon, weighing 17 pounds, and 
found the number to be 11,350, which, 
at the growth of one pound each, 
would have given a quanlity of food 
rather better than five tons; and a 
hundred salmon of the like weight 
on the same principles of calculation’ 
. 
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ive 900 tons; a produce equal to 

0,000 acres of wheat at 20 bushels 

acre, when in flour at 50 pounds 
per bushel.” 

On reading this paragraph, doubt- 
Jess several proprietors of Salmon- 
fishings imagine they have nothing to 
attend to, for increasing the breed, 
but to guard and preserve the black 

‘or spawning fish, because they are 
told, that one fish of 17 pounds weight 
contains 11,350 eggs; therefore 100 
spawning, of the same weight (which 
number at least every river of ordi- 
mary size will covtain, unless over- 
fished by coble and net), will in the 
game ratio yield 1,350,000 eggs ; and 
these eggs, spawned in a river, will 
produce an equal number of fry or 
smolts. Certainly this is the infer- 
ence to be conceived of Mr. Ellis’s 
idea of the breeding of salmon fry, 
by the proprietors of all . fishing 
rivers. ; 

But in place of this immense pro- 
duction of fry from 100 Salmon, it 
is reasonable to inform Mr. Ellis, and 
all those interested in Salmon-fishings 
who are of his opinion, that shoals 
of fry or smolts equal to the number 
of eggs, even in two Salmon (that is 
upwards of 22,000), never were ani- 
mated from the eggs. of 100 Salmon, 
one year with another, in any river 
in Britain; otherwise the crops of 
Salmon in all these rivers would 
greatly exceed the quantity they usu- 
ally render. 

it is, therefore, evident that Mr. 
Ellis, as weli as many others, are led 
to form this imaginary opinion b 
supposing, that the eggs of the Sa 
mon, wherever dropped or spawned 
by the female, may have been im- 

regnated by the male, and, there- 

re, may be animated by river-. 
water. But such an idea is absurd, 
and fallacious. Were it possible on 
their part to procure the opinion of 
the most competent judges in Britain, 
of whatever regards every branch of 
the critish Fisheries (suppose even 
those Right Hon. Personages, Nicholas 
Vansittart avd Geurge Rose), they 
would inform them, that it was-con- 
trary to the order of uvature to impel 
the parent-fish to such severe labour, 
as Salmon always undergo instinc- 
tively, in digging pits to receive and 
retaim their ova; uuless those pits, 
by the intervention of Providence, 


/ 
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were necessary to preserve and vivify 
their progeny. 

It is, therefore, not only certain, 
but consisteut with reason, that many 
eggs of the Salmon perish, being 
dropt in their relaxed state, before 
the parents can dig a pit to receive 
them; and that, therefore, the ooly 
eggs of that fish which stock a river 
with fry or smolts, are but those ani- 
mated by being lodged safely in a 
gravel-pit; after which, when im- 
pregnated by the coalition of. the 
4 the male and femaie heap gra- 
vel, and then return to the sea, leav- 
ing their progeny to ripen by the 
effervescence of the river water pass- 
ing freely through the mound of gra- 
vel: the quick growth of the animal- 
cula in these deposited eggs, daily in- 
creasing in bulk, with the motion of 
these try when animated, naturally 


throws off the gravel which keeps 


them stationary, so that the whole 
cloud of fry or smolts the pit con- 
tains find themselves liberated at the 
same instant, from which time they 
continue to shoal together. 

No doubt these observations are 
strange, and perfectly novel, to many 
Proprietors of Salmon-fishings, whe 
have ne conception bow Salmon 
breed, and do not pay any attention 
to the spawning Salmon’s severe las 
bour in digging pits to deposit theig 
ova; yet that may frequently be 
seen, by such as have a curiosity to 
notice Lhe action aud motion of the 
fish, when standing on a bank over 
a pool wherein Salmon spawn during 
su-shine ; they will observe the stre- 
nuvus exertions of the fish (often tu 
the loss of life), in digging with the 
head and the tail, even with the sur- 
face of the river water: such specta- 
tors cannot fail of being convinced 
by ocular proof that the aid of man’s 
reason is requisite, and should be ex- 
erted, to assist the spawning salmon 
with accommodation in these pools, 
to relieve them from a part of such 
severe labour. me 

From these important observations, 


‘no intelligent person will frivolously 


dispuie the benefit that may be de- 
rived from adopting a rational system 
to increase the breeding of more Sal- 
mon Fry than the same nuwber of 
spawning fish have ever produced 
hitherto, which certainly is practica-, 
ble, as can be easily demoustra = 

‘ar 
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Our predecessors never attended to 
any means to generate Salmon; but 
left this fish entirely to its own in- 
stinct to find shelter during the spawn- 
ing season, although that is not pos- 
sible to be procured when the rivers 
are in very great speats*. There is 
now no apology for Proprietors, who 
live in so enlightened an ages if they 
will not be persuaded to acknowledge, 
on principles of reason and common 
sense, that it is chiefly owing to the 
Salmon’s want of proper accommo- 
dation, in the rivers they frequent 
while spawning, that so many of their 
ges perish and are lost; otherwise 

e quantity of Salmon caught on 
many rivers in England and Scotland 
would be infinitely more abundant, 
which is evident to every one who 
considers the fecundity of the Sal- 
mon. 

Gentlemen concerned in Salmon- 
fishing rivers will perceive, that much 
national benefit may be derived, and 
very little loss sustained, by any hu- 
man endeavours to increase this 
fishery. What honey would be pro- 
cured nam, Ge labour of bees, com- 
pared to the quantit ey produce, 
if hives had ‘aot ion whe for 
their ay ye And, — 
analogy, doth it not appear equall 
tebe for omer - 4 vg em: 
and consequently the Salmon-fishery 
(knowing how weak, languid, and 
sickly these fish are while spawning), 
to provide them with repositories 
suitable to their habits and instinct, 
in hopes to obtain a recompence. 

The Writer shall only add, that he 
had many opportunities to acquire a 
knowledge of the nature, habits, and 
instinct of the Salmon from his con- 
cern in that fishery, and by residing 
some years on the border of a river, 
whose banks overlooked many of the 

wning pools therein. If, there- 
ore, gentlemen interested in the Sal- 
mon-fishery of the principal rivers io 
the kingdom, desirous to increase the 
quantity, consider his teasoning just 
and well founded, to such he is ready 
to communicate every information of 
which he bas any practical know- 
ledge; aad, among other matters, 
how to prepare commodious reposi- 
tories for the Salmon while spawning 
—a labour which will enable them 





* Speat, a Mountain-torrent, or river 


(at very little cost) to deposit all their 
eggs in perfect safets, and very little, 
or no exertion, in digging pits for its 
preservation ; w y ten Salmons’ 
spawn will produce, with perfect 
safety, an infinite greater aumber of 
fry or smolts, than a hundred 

ing Salmon can do with certainty, on 
account of their frequent migration 
from one pool to another, which is 
the opinion of two of the most intel- 
ligent gentlemen in Scotland, who 
have perused the whole plan, and 
consider it competent to increase this 
valuable branch of national provision, 
beyond conception or belief, in every 
river wherein it is adopted; and 
should it be found effectual, after 
trial, to accomplish the purpose (as 
lam fully convinced it will), I shall 
o— my ro justly <1 
titled to sume public recom » for 
being the first the British Em ire, 
who, by studying the nature, habits, 
and instinct of the Salmon, ever de- 
vised a rational system to increase 


the quantity thereof. 
Jounn Mackenzts. 
i 
Mr. Unpag, Now. 2. 


AS your Miscellany is the vehicle 
of ioformation and instraction 
in all departments of Science, I am 
induced to address you on a subject 
that by many may be thought not ex- 
actly suited for your es; but I 
know oo other channel so likely to 
give the information I wish for: and 
as the Horse is an animal that con- 
duces so much to our comfort, con- 
veuience, and profit, any and every 
attempt to remove or alleviate the 
defects and ailments of such ap ani- 
mal must be of benefit to society at 
large ; and therefore 1 feel the less 
reluctance in troubling you on the 
subject. - sion 
1 am possessed of a v. some 
and valuable horse, but this horse is 
subject to start: with a little patience 
however, he may always ina few mi- 
nutes be brought close up to the ob- 
ject he started from. 1 am induced 
to suspect that horses which start 
have some defect in the organs of 
vision; and that they do not start 
from a viciousness of disposition and 
temper, as is generally supposed, and 
vai and to ill treat them “Pome the 
whi spur, as is too uen 
done by servants and post oon & 
not 
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not only irrational, but inhuman ; 
these persons would do well to attend 
to the advice that was given to Phaé- 
ton, “utere loris et parcere stimulis.” 
Iam aware, Mr. Urban, that I may 
be told I am no Jockey, and that co- 
ereion is the only remedy that can be 
resorted to. Without wasting time in 
answering and confuting such an ob- 
jection, allow me to observe, perhaps 
& horse that starts may be myoptical, 
or néar-sighted, and I think so for 
this reason. I know several persons 
who are near-sighted from having a 
very convex eye, and | know that 
cach people in the twilight and in the 
dusk, when walking in the streets or 
im the fields, imagine they are run- 
Ping against things, as a post or a 
tree, when no such object is near them; 
yet such persons start and stop short 
te avoid the supposed danger: and 
may not this be the case with the 
horse, and may not the same reason- 
ing be applied? If the globe of an 
horse’s eye be too convex, may he not 
view objects at a false distance? Now 
supposing this to be sometimes the 
€ase, the great desideratum is, how 
such a defect can be remedied, and 
by what means, and in what manner? 

We all know that, when the haman 
eye is too prominent, the person is 
ip consequence near-sighted, and is 
very much assisted in vision by using 
concave glasses: but I know some 
very inteiligent men who doubt the 


' propriety of wearing glasses ; because 
@ person who has once taken to them, - 


moust always use them; and | have 
been informed that one of the most 
eminent medical men in London, who 
has heen very near-sighted from his 
youth, has never-worn glasses, from 
@ supposition that the muscles of the 

e would act upon and compress the 

be, and in time lessen its convex- 
ity; whether this gentleman has found 
this to be the case, after the experi- 
ence of 50 years, | am unable to say: 
and, indeed, whether the human eye 
is or is not ultimately benefited by the 
use of glasses is of little importance 
in the present enquiry, for the idea 
of a horse wearing glasses (although 
I believe practicable) borders on the 
ridiculous: and therefore, to return 
from this digression to the immediate 
subject ; supposing in any given in- 
te we could sy decidedly that a 
horse was near-sighted from having 
the transparent cornea too convex, 


would it be more advisable to \eep 
such a horse in a dark or in a lirht 
stable? In the one case, that is, in the 
light stable, would the muscles of the 
eye compress the globe, aud lessen its 
convexity ? We know the pupil would 
be dilated inthe dark, to admit all the 
light it could: in the other case, it 
would be contracted, to prevent and 
lessen the admission of the rays of 
light; and in the first case, i. ¢. in 
the dark, would the muscles be inac- 
tive and relaxed, and would the 
globe be altered in its shape, and sink 
partially within the orbit? 

Perbaps we have vot sufficient data 
to go upon, to reason from analogy ; 
for the ultimate structure of the hu- 
man eye and the horse’s eye may be 
—- different; and the wisdom of 
the Almighty, who has framed ani- 
mals for various uses, and given them 
visual organs and habits of life com- 
mensurate to their different stations, 
may have placed all this beyond the 
reach of human intellect. It is pro- 
bable that many_ animals can see ina 
light that is complete darkness to the 
eyes of man; and consequently the 
ultimate structure of the eyes of such 
animals must be different from human 
ones. 

If any of your Veterinarian Cor- 
respondents, Mr. Urban, who are 
more conversant with this subject 
than I profess to be, would point out 
any mode that would tend to rectif 
such a defect in the Horse, myself, 
and no doubt many others, would 


feel obliged. 
Yours, &c. “Irwinos. 
a 
VENERABLE Sir, Oct. 10. 


Por many a long year I havebcen 
an occasional reader of your 
well-established Magazine; and, being 
very old myself, 1 naturally prefer 
an antient Literary Journal to those 
various ephemeral productions, which 
shine the meteors of an hour, and 
then return, as my revered Master of 
other times used frequently to say, to 
their original inanity. 

Will you then do me the favour to 
insert a few remarks in your respect- 
able Miscellany on a Novel, entitled 
“* Mornton,” lately published by a 
daughter of the late Dr. Cullen; a 
character which, as you must well 
remember, was justly celebrated, not 
only throughout Europe, but ia _ 

e 
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the civilized parts of America, for 
having contributed, more largely per- 
haps then any other individual, to 
the advancement of medical science. 
How often has the young Student, 
r in the pursujt of kuowledge, 
i with pleasure and unspeak- 
able advan to the lucid develope- 
meat of the hidden maladies to which 
the human frame is incident; com- 
templated with delight the discover- 
ies of that acute and discriminating 
mind, which, having perceived the 
cause, could thence draw the salutary 
inference; and, by pointing out the 
remedy, arrest the progress of dis- 
ease, and svoth the couch of sorrow 
and suffering! How often do 1 re- 
member, alihough at the distance of 
more than half a century, —but, Mr. 
Editor, 1 must check the garrulity of 
old age, or, instead of fulfilling my 
original intention, I shall ecreny sont 
pages with my eulogium on the fa- 
ther, instead of commentating ov the 
literary production of the daughter ; 
a train however into which | have 
unavoidably been led by the irresis- 
tible power of association; for, had 
it not been for my long-cherished re- 
spect for the memory of Dr. Cullen, 
1 should never have looked into 
Mornton, The fact is, learned Sir, 
that having lived many years in the 
world, aad seen much of its realities, 
Iam but little interested in the de- 
vious paths of faucy and imagination, 
and feel reluctant to load my failing 
memory with sceves and characters 
existing ouly in those fairy lands, how 
beautiful soever may be the fiowrets 
that decorate their borders, or that 
embellish aud adorn their habitations. 
But, as yourself and many of your 
readers may not yet have read the 
book, I will give you an outline of a 
few of the principal characters. 
Rosaliod Fountroy, the heroine, is 
a most amiable young woman, just 
such a one, if I had ever married, as 
I should have wished for my wife— 
She is not beautiful, nor is there any 
thing in her person or maoner that 
is at first sight even attractive; but, 
eventually, she wins all hearts by her 
excellent understanding, her admir- 
able temper, her unobtrusive simple 
manners, her affectionate grateful 
dispusition, her disinterested genero- 
sity and her cheerful agreeable conver- 
sation. Ah, Mr. Editor, if I could 
have possessed such a treasure! But 
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the time is now gone by, likea tale 
Oy ines Frank Hanbu 
ell then—Fran ry,apia 

ful lively youth, norelen a die 
criminating, with an eye to ve 
and a courage to ridicule the vices 
and follies concealed uoder a speci- 
ous exterior, producing much comic 
effect. Mr. Derwent, a man of ex- 
cellent principles, candid, unsuspect- 
ing, open, and sincere. Mrs. Derwent, 
designing, insidious, aod artful, uoder 
appearances the most specious. Ah, 
thought I, though I am solitary, and 
eften sit counting the strokes of the 
pendulum of my father’s old clock 
(which used to stand on the staircase) 
through a Jong winter's evening ; yet 
buw much better thus to live alone, 
than to have been united to one so 
perfidious! Eraest Loraine, amiable, 
and of the best principles and conduct, 
but in one instance the dupe of this 
perfidious maar a my vile, an 
a nt misan » whom disap- 
pelctipent. and had rendered 
somewhat suspicious; but possessing, 
in despite of this infirmity, a warm 
and generous heart, ever responsive 
to all the tender ties of friendship, 
the claims of humanity, and the af- 
fectionate dictates of unbounded be- 
nevolence! How earnestly do | wish 
he was my neighbour ; for although, 
probably, some years younger than 
myself, yet 1 think we could sooth 
and comfort each other, after having 
passed many of the storms and tem- 
pests of life, by looking backward 
without remorse, and forward with 
composure aud lively hope towards 
the period of its close! 

But there are two topicks in. the 
book, which a neighbour of mine, 
who has read it, and who knows the 
world much better than I de, con- 
ceives will retard its circulation. 
First, the severe strictures on the 
cruelties wantonly exercised towards 
many of the inferior animals—now, if 
** such things are,” and my neighbour 
does not deny it, I really do think 
they ought to be brought forward 
and severely reprobated ; and I hope, 
worthy Sir, that you will be of my 
opinion. The, second is, the stric- 
tures of Mr. Savile and Mr. Derwent 
on Southey’s Life of Nelson. They 
admit that he does not praise too 
highly the many great and noble qua- 
lities of Nelson; bis usdaunted cou- 
rage; his energy of mind ;. his self-, 

devoted. 
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devotedness; his quickness to per- 
ceive, and his promptitude to execute, 
whatever the emergency of the case 
might require; but they do think, 
and surely with reason, having ad- 
mitted the truth of his atrocious 
conduct in the Bay of Naples,—the 
¢ruel desertion of his amiable wife, 
together with the adulterous com- 
merce ia which it originated,—that 
instead of holding up his example as 
worthy of all imitation, it ought 
rather to have been adduced as an 
awful warning to those who may con- 
template the sad termination; that 
“he who standeth” should be ever 
on his guard, and “take heed, lest 
he fall.” 

Lam, Sir, with much respect for 
your age and accurate discrimination, 
your well meaning and faithful ser- 


vant, Asrauam AgMstRonG. 
ee el 
Mr. Urnpan, Nov. 6. 


confirm the notion that the 
words of our National air of 

“ God save the King” were in popu- 
lar use in the time of James II., we 
may add this particle of information, 
from the authentic Memoirs of the 
great Duke of Berwick, the son of 
that Monarch. Under the date of 


1688, he writes, that “‘ when James. 


was seized on by the mob at Fevers- 
ham, and returned to Lendon, in 
— through the City to go to 
Whitehall, the people hurried on in 
crowds to see him, crying out, “ God 
save the King.” 

From what has already been dis- 
covered, I think that these words 
even then formed the burden of our 
loyal song. It is probable that we 
may yet discover the words of this 
political song in its original state, in 
some Collection of the times; but 
Jacobite songs must necessarily be 
rariss.; those of the Orange com- 
plexion are more accessible. If the 
song be read with attention, I think 
there are parts which forcibly apply 
to the peculiar situation of that Mo- 
uarch ; the secret conspiracies, which, 
however concealed, were then sus- 
pected to exist, by his party, seem 
strongly alluded to by such expres- 
sions as “‘ Confound their Politicks,” 
and “ Frustrate their knavish tricks.” 
With this idea, every one may make 
his owa commentary. Carey proba- 
bly only made a fortupate application 
to his own times. URIesO. 









Mr. Unsan, Holloway, Oct. 31. 

AS many erroneous notions of the 
Art of Engraving are entertain- 

ed by some, and urged with force by 
others, who kuow little or nothi 
about it; I now offer to the Public 
av opinion, to undeceive them, if pos- 
sible, by plain matter of fact: it is 
not an individual opinion, but a gene- 
rally approved sentiment among those 
who vie with the Masters of the Old 
School. It is this, that the object of 
Engraving is not confined to any mode 
of working; but isto produce a pleas- 
ing and striking effect, an effect which 
shall immediately strike the sense by 
its similarity with the object it illus- 
trates. This is its sole purpose; aod 
it is not confined, as some suppuse, to 
that sleek, unmeaning, insignificant 
wiry line, so much fostered, so much 
approved, and which one in particu- 
lar speaks highly in favour of, who 
modestly asserts his intended publica- 
tion is to ** supersede the necessity” 
of another’s illustrating the British 
Cathedrals. Indeed, Mr. Urban, this 
modern sophistry has prevailed so far 
among novices in the Art, that they 
reject altogether our Masters’ per- 
formances, because that single line, 
pervading some Engravings in the 
present day, is not to be found in 
their productions, beivg in direct op- 
position to the laws of granulated 
nature. 

A deal, Mr. Urban, of the present 
work, is actually done with a ma- 
chine ; which way the old School had 
no mind to conceive, or had wisdom 
enough to avoid. Really, it is piti- 
ful to behold these venders of quack- 
ery, endeavouring to subvert the 
truth, making converts of the credu- 
Jous gaping multitude, who have no 
judgment of their own, bul are ready 
to side with the prevailing delusion, 
especially if it be argued with tech- 
nical terms, and such strokes of elo- 
cution as are seldom understood ; for 
the mob are then not delighted with 
the sense, but with the sound. Ila 
short, Mr. Urban, the pretest style 
of working is a mere mechanical trick, 
to apologize for the mean capacities 
of those who profess a knowledge 
of the principle of Engraving, and 
are never out of their garrets, fo 
make a single observation from 
natore. These remarks (founded 
upon right reason) considered with 
impartiality, the result must oppears 
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to the mortification of those, who 
have gone about endeavouring to 
i the minds of all incli to 
give audience, although their doc- 
trine, influence, and colloquies, never 
tivated or ensnared any but mean 
abstracted geniuses, and never one of 
ordinary judgment. 
An yo ais Sor the Old School, 
G. Sarsanrt. 


——— 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 2. 

OUR Correspondent who sigus 

“ Pernars,” p. 309. is like some 
thischievous boys, who aim to knock 
down two birds with one stone, 
namely Toplady and Belsham. I leave 
the latter to defend himself: the for- 
mer is nutbbered with the dead, and 
cannot reply; nevertheless in his 
Works he still speaks, and to those 
writings I appeal respecting a mangled 
quotation which your Correspondent 
makes from the “ Historic Proof of 
the doctrinal Calvinism of the Church 
of England,” which, if it bad been 
correct, would have held up the Au- 
thor as one of the most inconclusive 
reasoners that ever put pen to paper. 
By your permission, Sir, I will trans- 
cribe the passage in connexion with 
that part disjointed and castrated, 
not with the least design of entering 
into any controversy, either on the 
Arminian or Calvinistic side, but 
purely to rescue the memory of aman 
of genius and learning from the great- 
est stupidity in expressing himself, as 
misrepresented by the above Writer. 

Mr. Toplady quotes Bishop Lati- 
mer as peremptorily aerONe: that 
Christ did not die for such as shall be 
eventually lost, as follows : 

* Mark here,”’ says Latimer, “* Scrip- 
ture speaketh not of impenitent sinners ; 
Christ died not for them. His death re- 
medieth not their sins.”’ 

Mr. Toplady observes on this, 

“« Now if there be any for whom 
© Christ died not,’ and whose sins his 
death ‘ redeemeth not,’ it follows, that 
in this Reformeér’s idea Redemption is 
not universal.” 


He goes on to say, that Latimer 
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frequently affirming that Christ ex- 
jated the sins of “ the whole world,” 
by = ~ clash with ae doe- 
trine in the ve passage. Indeed, 
it is saying no more than the Scrip- 
ture has repeatedly said before bim. 
The point of enquiry is, What does 
that phrase, the whole world, import? 
Surely not every person, without ex- 
ception, who did, does, or shall ex- 
ist: for in that sense of the phrase, 
it seems impossible that Christ could 
die for cil. Some, for instance, in 
our Lord’s time at least, were guilty 
of that sin which he himself has pro- 
nounced absolutely unpardonable: 
and would he die for the pardon of 
those, whose sins, he avers, shall 
never be pardoned? This would be 
like a man’s paying down an inesti- 
mable ransom for such as he knows, 
at the very time of bis paying it, 
neither will nor can ever be set at 
liberty. Besides, what shall we say of 
those many final impenitents, whose 
a souls had — in the place 
of torment, es before 
Christ was crucitied at all.” Fall feur 
thousand years had elapsed from the 
Creation, ere the Messiah was even 
manifested in the flesh. And Scrip- 
ture will not permit us to believe, 
that the whole of mankind, who died 
within that extensive period, were 
lorified in heaven. Now, it would 
oth impeach the wisdom, and affront 
the dignity of Christ, as well as in- 
finitely depreciate the value of his sa- 
crifice, to suppose, that he could pos- 
sibly shed his blood on the cross, for 
those very souls which were, at the 
very time, suffering for their own 
sins io bell. Thetenet, therefore, of 
a redemption absolutely universal, 
will not stand the test either of scrip- 
ture, reason, or the analogy of faith. 
Shall we, for example, affirm, that 
Christ died for the salvation of Judas? 
The fact seems to be impossible, It 
is plain, that he slew himself subse- 
quently to the apprebension,but ante- 
cedently to the actual crucifixion of 
Christ *.. The soul of Judas, there- 
fore, went to its own place of punish- 
ment befure Christ had offered bim- 





* “ This observation throws light on that passage of Latimer, where he says, 
that Christ shed as much blood for Judas as for Peter. Not that Christ actually 
died for Judas, whose death was prior to that of Christ himself: but that the Me- 
diator’s blood was as much sufficient, so infinite was its value, to have redeemed 


even Judas, had it been shed for that 


» as to have redeemed any other person. 


A sentiment,”’ says the Writer, ‘‘ to which I subscribe with heart and hand,’” 


Gent. Mac. November, 1814. 
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self a sacrifice to God. And I can- 
not, for my own part, see with what 
propriety Christ could die to save a 
person from going to hell, who was 
actually there already. 

Mr. Toplady then adds the note 
which I have referred to, and which 
is the point in question. 

I shall not trouble you, Sir, with 
any further remarks ; and remain 


Yours, &c. PostratTes. 
— 
Mr. Unsan, Nov. 10. 


NE of your Correspondents, p. 

$10, accuses Dr. Priestley of 
ignorance in the language in which 
many of the Primitive Fathers of the 
Church have written, and produces 
an instance of it from his own me- 
mory. He says, that a schoolboy of 
fifteen knows that the words redtos 
ayng mean u man grown ; but that the 


Doctor meeting with the same words, 


in one of his quotations, confounds 
them with Jes av3gemos, and translates 
them a mere man, As your Corre- 
spondent has not produced the pas- 
sage, your Readers, Mr. Urban, are 
not enabled to judge whether the 
words are erroueously translated by 
the Doctor, or not. But that the 
phrase reAses ang is sometimes used in 
a sense different from that to which 
your Correspondent confines it, and 
not far distant from that in which 
Dr. Priestley translates it, your Rea- 
ders may be easily convinced by turu- 
ing to the original of the Athanasian 
Creed, in which the words reatios Qros, 
and reAsies avng, occur. Now it is ob- 
vious, that it would be highly impro- 
per to translate these phrases by a 
God full grown, and a man full grown, 
in the connexion in which they stand 
in this celebrated Creed: the first is 
very properly rendered perfect God, 
and the latter perfect man, that is, a 
man having all the essential proper- 
ties of man; which is very little, if 
at all, different from the meaning as- 


‘signed to the phrase by Dr. Priestley. 


_ With regard to the ge from 
Ignatius, which yonr Correspondent 
uces, 3ofalw ror Qiov, Inew Xeiger 

it may be observed, that it would be 
very unsafe to pronounce that the 
words came exactly ia that state from 
the pen of Ignatius. I presume, it is 
a < mage Ps the wowed. Heh the 
pisiles of Ignatiushave greatly 
corrupted by additions aod omissions; 


and it is possible, that the words 
in qutien On have been inally 
written 3efagw roy @rov xa} Inow . 
I glorify God and Jesus Christ. 
the Arians and the Orthodox are 
cused of tampering with these 
tles. Writings so corrupted sh 
be very cautiously adduced as proofs 
of any controverted doctrines. 

Your Corres t con- 
temptuously Mr. Belsham; but, 
judging from Mr. Belsham’s Letter, 
in p. 125, some of your Readers will 
certainly be inclined to think and 
to speak very differently of him. It 
is not easy to meet with any contro- 
versial composition written in a more 
candid and gentlemanly manuer, or 
in moreelegant and classical lang . 
than that letter; which, no doubt, 
will appear to many Readers a very 
satisfactory answer to the address 
which gave occasion to it. 

In 1 John v. 20. the pronoun eres, 
this, refers not to Jesus Christ, as 
your Correspondent supposes, but to 
@ more remote ant t, namely, 
him that is true,. that is, the God 
whom Jesus Christ has given his dis- 
ciples understanding to knew. 

I submit these remarks, Mr. Urban, 
to your ows and your readers’ impar- 
tial judgment ? and am 

Yours, &c. A Sussex Fresueiper. 

P.S. A Gentleman, p. 306, who 
complains of the lower part of his 
house being infested with Toads, is 
recommended to turna few Snakes 
among them, which will infallibly 
devour the Toads. 


se 


i 





Mr. Urnran, Nov. 19. 
OUR Correspondent Indagator 
i. has, I believe, committed a 
ight error, p. 215, respecting the 
Chancellors of the Usiversity of Ox- 
ford. He says, that the first layman, 
who held that office, was elected in 
1552. On turning to Le Neve's Fasti 
Ecclesia Anglicanw, I find that Sir 
John Mason, kat. was elected Nov. 
18, 1552, but at the time of election 
he was Dean of Winchester. He was 
installed Dean Oct. 9, 1549, and re- 
signed in 1553. 
Heary Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, 
is the first layman, according to the 


above-mentioned Author, who was 
Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford. He was elected Jan. 24, 1558, 
and resigned June 12, 1559. 

Yours, &c. Bicumondignsis. 


/ 
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Fragments of Literacure, 
No. VIL. 
“ The trve Effigies of our most illus- 
trious Soveraigne Lord, King Charles, 
Mary, with the rest of the Royall 
ie. Also a Compendium or Ab- 
stract of their most fumeus Geneologies 
and Pedegrees, expressed in Prose and 
Verse. With the Times and Places of 
their Births. 4°. Lond, 1641. 
This Tract, consisting of eighteen 
pages only, is of extreme rare occur- 


The portraits of Charles I. and his 
Queen, Charles Princeof Wales, and 
Mary Princesse of Orange, are by 
Hollar in bis best manner. James 
Duke of York, when eight years of 
age, in the Tenis Court, Lady Anna, 
(who died the 8th of December 1640), 
and the double representation, 1. of 
“ Charles Prince of Great Britaine, 
borne, baptiz’d, and buried, May y« 
13, 1629.” 2. of Henry Duke of Glo- 
cester,—are by other bands. 

The poetical part of this Pamphlet 
has but little merit. 

Of Charles Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Charles the Second, it is said : 

** This noble and hopefull Prince was 
borne on the 29 day of May, i630, be- 
tweene the howres of 10 and 11, it be- 
ing Sawrday. And in the Almanack it 
is called Felix. His birth was at S, 
James House neare Charing Crosse. His 
godfathers were Lewis the 13, the French 
King (now raigning), and the other was 
the Prince Pallatine. The Godmother 
was the Queene Mother of France : 
their Deputies there was, James Duke 
of Lenox (for the French King), and 
James Marquesse of Hamilton (for the 
Palsgrave), and for the Queene Mother, 
the Dutches of Richmond and Lenox 
was Deputie.”” 





Henry Houranp. 

Among what are called the King's 
Pamphlets in the British Museum, is 
a Petition to the Public fur relief, 
circulated by Henry the son of Dr. 
Philemoa Holland in 1647, he being 
then in his oldage. It containssome 
curious particulars of his Life. He 

of himself as a Citizen of 
London, for a | time an inha- 
bitant of St. Mary-le-Bow. He says 
his wife and he, in 1625, were t 
medium for many worthy and chari- 
table persons in distributing muney 
to the sick and necessitated iti the me- 
morable Mortality of the Plague. 
Under four or five Lord Keepers he 
was a Commissioner of Bavkrupts: 
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and he was a hater of Popery and 
Superstition : his opposition to Prela- 
tical Innovation, be owns, occasioned 
him to be called before the Star- 
Chamber Court, and he was in conse- 
amy imprisoved and impoverished. 

hen he was 60 years of age, in 1643, 
“he adventured his life, and went 
out one, and was the eldest man,” of 
the Earl of Denbigh’s Life-guard. 
With this bistory upon a printed pa- 
per he craved charitable caatributions. 


eee 


** Cromwell's Conspiracy. A Tragy- 
Comedy, relating to our latter Times. 


Beginning at the Death of King Charles 
the First, and ending with the 
Restauration of King Charles the § 5 
Written by a Person of Quality.” 4. 
Lond, 1660. 


At p. 11, is the following 
Sona. 
How happy ’s the Pris’ ner that conquers 
his fate [complaines, 
With silence, and ne’re on bad Fortune 
But carelessly plaies with his keys on 
the grate, [and his chaines ; 
And makes a sweet concert with them 
Me drowns Care with Sack, while his 
thoughts are opprest, 
And makes his heart float like a cork 
in his breast. 
Then since w’are all slaves who 
Islanders be, [clos’d with the Sea, 
And the World’s a large Prison en- 
We will drink up the Ocean, and set” 
ourselves free, 
For Man is the World’s Epitome. 
Let Tyrants weare Purple deep dy’d in 
the bloud to sway: 
Of them they have slain, their Sceptres 
If our Conscience be clear, and our Tice 
be good (richer than they . 
To the raggs that bang on us, w’are 
We'll drink down at night what we beg 
or can borrow, [next morrow. - 
And sleep without plotting for more the 
Then since w’are all slaves, &c. 
Come, Drawer, and fill us ’a peck of 
Canary, (good night. 
One brimmer shall bid all our senses 
When old Aristotle was frolick and merry, 
By the juyce of the grape he turn’d 
Stagyrite ; 
Copernicus once in a drunken fit found 
By the course of his brains that the world 
turn’d round. 
Then since w’are all slaves, &c. 


"Tis Sack makes our faces like Comets 
to shine, mask; 
And gives beauty beyond a Com 
Di fell so in love with his Wine, 
That when *twas all out he still liv’d 
in the Cask, 
And 
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And he so. lov’d the scent of the wains- 
cotted room, 





** Trenodia Cantabrigiensis: ob pacife- 
rum serenissimi Regis Caroli ¢ Scotia 
reditum Mense Novembri 1641."" 4°. Ex 
Off. Rog. Daniell, Alma Acad. Typogr. 
1641. 

Among these a Greek Copy by Du- 
port. A Latin Copy, signed “ A. 
Cowley, Trin. Coll. Socius.” A Latin 
Copy by Duport. Another signed 
Gu. Sancroft, Coll. Emman. A. Mag. 
Another Greek Copy by Duport. An 
English ‘* Ode upon the return of bis 
Majestie” signed “ A Cowley Trin. 
Coll.” ——- 

Devices. 

Blount, in his Translation of “ The 
Art of making Devises” from the 
French of Henry Estienne, Lord of 
Fossez, 4°, Lond. 1646, gives the fol- 
lowing as part of a preliminary Ad- 
dress “ to the Nobilitie and Gentry of 
England.” 

“* We read that Hen. the 3. (as liking 
well of remuneration) commanded to be 
written (by way of Devise) in his Cham- 
ber at Woodstock, 

Qui non dat quod amat, non accipit ille 
quod optat. 

“« Edw. the 3. bore for his Devise the 
rayes of the Sunne streaming from a 
eloud without any motto. Edmond of 
Langley, Duke of York, bore a Faulcon 
in a Fetter-lock, implying that he was 
locked up from all hope and possibility 
of the Kingdome. Hen. the 5. carryed 
a burning Cresset, sometimes a Beacon, 
and for Motto (but not appropriate there- 
unto) UNE SANS PLUS, one and no more. 
Edw. the 4. bore the Sun, after the 
Battell of Mortimers-Crosse, where three 
Sunnes were seene immediately conjoyn- 
ing in one. Hen. the 7. in respect of the 
union, of the two Houses of York and 
Lancaster, by his marriage, used the 
White Rose united with the Red, some- 
times placed in the Sunne. But in the 
reigne of Hen, the 8, Devises grew more 
familiar, and somewhat more perfect, 
by adding Mottoes unto them, in imita- 
tion of the Italians and French (amongst 
whom there is hardly a private Gentle- 
man, but hath his particular Devise.) 
For Hen. the 8. at the interview be- 
tweene him and King Francis the first, 
whereat Charlesthe fift was also present, 
used for his Devise an English Archer in 
a greene Coat drawing his Arrow to the 
head, with this Motto, cul ADHEREO, 





PREEST; when as at that time those 
mighty Princes banding one against an- 
other, wrought him for their owne par- 
ticular. 

** To the honour of Queene Jane (who 
dyed willingly to save her child King 
Sdward) a Phenix was represented in his 
funerall fire with this Motto, Nasca- 
TYR UT ALTER. Queen Mary bore 
winged Time, drawing Truth out of a 
pit, with VERITAS TEMPORIS  FILIA. 
Queen Elizabeth upon several] occasions 
used many heroicali Devises, sometimes 
a Sive without a Motto, (as Camden re- 
lates) and at other times these words 
without figure, VIDEO, TACEO, and 
SEMPER EADEM. King James used a 
Thistle and a Rose united, and a Crown 
over them, with this Motto, . HENRICVS 
ROSAS, REGNA JAcoBYs. Pr. Henry (be- 


-sides that Devise which is appropriate 


to the Princes of Wales) made use of 
this Motto, without figure, FAS EsT 
ALIORVM OVERERE REGNA. And his Ma- 
jestie that now is, that other of cuRisro 
AVSPICE REGNO. Our Prince beares (as 
all the Princes of Wales have done since 
the black Prince) for his Devise (which 
we commonly though corruptly call the 
Princes Armes) a Coronet beautified 
with three Ostrich feathers, and for 
Motto 1cH DIEN, i. e. I serve, in the 
Saxon tongue, alluding to that of the 
Apostle, ‘ The heire, while he is a childe, 
differeth nothing from a servant.’ 

** The late Earle of Essex, when he 
was cast downe with sorrow, and yet to 
be employed in Armes, bore a sable 
shield without any figure, but inscribed, 
PAR NVLLA FIGVRA DOLORI. Sir Philip 
Sidney (io trouble you with no more) 
denoting that he persisted alwayes one, 
depainted out the Caspian sea, surround- 
ed with its shoares, which neither eb- 
beth nor floweth, and for Motto, sine 
REFLEXV. 

*<Some may object, that in regard 
Tiltings, Tournaments, and Masques, 
(where Devises were much in request) 
are for the present laid aside, therefore 


- Deyises are of lesse use.”’ 


— 
. “ The Manner of the discovering the 
King at Southwell, on Tuesday the 5. 
of April, 1646, who is now in the Par- 
liaments Quarters before Newarke.”’ 

{In a Tract relating to other mat- 
ters, 4°. Lond. 1646. 

“ On Tuesday the fifth of April 1646, 
Generall Leven, having notice of the 
King’s being at Southwell in Notting- 
hamshire, with the French Agent in the 
Scots Quarters, acquainted the English 
Cemmissioners therewith, by two Com- 
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also that he. had way-laid the town in 
severall places, that so his Majestie 
might not go away: the Commissioners 
of both Kingdomes sent up to London 
to acquaint the Parliament of England 
therewith, and to know their pleasures 
therein ; this, it is hoped, will be the 
sudden peace of these Kingdomes, which 
God grant.” 

*< M.T. Ciceronis Orationes. Volumen 
tertium.”” 

“ Ne quis alius aut Venetiis, aut us- 
quam locorum has impune Orationes im- 
primat, & Leonis X. Pontificis Maximi, 
& Senatus Veneti decreto cautum est.’’ 

At the end, 

** Venetiis in edibus Aldi, et Andree 
Soceri, Mense Augusto. M.D.xIX, 





** Joan. Gram. Philoponi Comentaria 
in priora Analytica Aristotelis. Ma- 
gentini Comentaria in eadem. Libellus 
de Syllogismis.” 

*¢ Privilegio Senatus Veneti cautum 
est, ne quis hosce libros per decennium 
impune, aut imprimat, aut alibi im- 
pressos in hac civitate vel aliis Veneto 
imperio subditis vendat. Mpxxxvi.”’ fol. 

At the end is, 

“ Venetiis in edibus Bartholomeai Za- 
netti Casterzagensis, @re vero & dili- 
gentia Joannis Francisci Trincaueli. 
Anno a partu Virginis mpxxxvi. Mense 
Aprili,”’ 


<“ Butychi Augustini Nyphi Philothei 
Svessani Metaphysicarum Disputationum 
Dilucidarium.”’ fol. Neap. 1511. 

At the end, 

** Aduerte bibliopola q’ lege illustris- 
simi Domini Viceregis ex speciali Pri- 
uilegio cautum est ac diffinitum, ne 
cuig™ liceat codicem hune imprimere 
nec imprimi facere nec alibi impressum 
vendere in hac urbe uel in aliquibus ter- 
ris uel locis Regni hujus sub pena ut in 
Priuilegio continetur. 

*¢ ¢ Impressum Neapoli per Sigismun- 
dum Mayr Alemanum Anno Domini 
Millesimo quingentesimo undecimo Die 
uero primo Septembris.” 


** Pindari Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, 
Isthmia. Cum Schol.” Gr. 4°. Rom. 1515. 
At the lower part of the Title is, 

¥ ** Impressi per Zachariam 
Calergi Cretensem, permissu S. D. N. 
Leonis Pont. Max. ea etiam conditione, 
ut nequis alius per quinquennium hos 
imprimere, aut venundare Libros possit, 
utque qui secus fecerit, is ab universa 
Dei Ecclesia toto orbe terrarum expers 
excommunicatusque censeatur.”’ 





“ Aristotelis Opera omnia, cum Theo- 
Phrasti Hist. Plant. Ex emendationg Io. 
Bapt. Camotii.”” Gr. 6 vol. 8°. Venet. 
Aldi fil. 1551—1553, 

At the end of each Volume is, with 
the different Dates, 

- * Venetiis, apud Aldi Filios. Expen- 
sis vero Nobilis viri Domini Federici de 
Turrisanis eorum avunculi, 1552.’’ 





** Aristophanis Cereris Sacra Cele- 
brantes. Ejusdem Lysistrate.’’ Gr. 8vo. 
Junta. 1515. 

At the end, 

** Bernardus Junta Lectori S. 

** Habes candide Lecter nusquam bac- 
tenus impressas binas Aristophanis Co- 
meedias. Sacrificantes feminas, Atti- 
camque Lysistraten, quas ex codice adeo 
vetusto excerpsimus ut altera interdum 
dictionis pars ibi desideratur. Si quid 
igitur in illis quod tibi molestum sit in- 
venies quia &wagaddaxlws cudere volui- 
mus, id evenisse scias. Vale. 

‘* His summa manus imposita est, 
quinto kL Februarii mp.xv. Leonis Pa- 
p# nostri anno tertio.’’ 


Fausez Dares. 


Among Books with false Dates may 
be placed the 

**Vocabularius de propriis nominibus 
hominum illustrium, urbium, provinci- 
arum, montium, &c. Impressus per 
industrium virumJohannem prus. civem 
Argentinensem. Anno M.ccccil. xviij. 
Kal. Februarii.”’ 4to, 





Sonc 
From ‘* A Diurnall of Dangers ~ by 
T. J.’ 4°. Lond, [1642.] 
* The World is all but madnesse; 
Then why are we confined 
To live by Law, and lie in straw 
With hunger almost pined? 
The State is in distraction ; 
Can any Man deny it? 
But here’s the curse attends it worse, 
There’s none can make it quiet. 
The Trojan Siege was tedious, 
I’th’ dayes of old King Priam, 
The Sword did stand in the mad-man’s 
hand, 
Who was as mad as I am. 
To armes I hear the drum beat, 

Let me my Captaine’s pay have : 
Why should they goe and leave me so? 
I have as much cause as they have. 

Alas there’s none obeyes me, 
’Tis Power pre on all things : 
The World is and dangerous mad, 


Whilst we lye here for small an 
r. 
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[From a London Newspaper. | 

1% proposed revival of the Or- 

der of Malta in Corfu, appears 
to us to have no other object than in- 
_ directly patting that strong place in 
the power of Russia. With the Turk- 
ish Empire all Europe is at peace: 
with the Barbary Powers, the igno- 
minious tribute paid by the States of 
Christendom aon only to be withheld, 
to create instant war; but against 
them the revival of this institution 
would be insufficient ; while a British 
squadrov, with orders to sink, burn, 
and destroy, would be more than re- 
quisite to annihilate their piracy. To 
take their towns, a land force would 
be necessary ; but there does not ap- 
pear to be any need of destroying 
Algiers and Tunis, as the offence of 
these pirates can only be committed 
on thai element where Great Britain 
bears undisputed sway. We have 
seen, on this subject, some shocking 
details from the pen of Signor Pan- 
ant, who, we understand, was much 
esicemed m this country for his up- 
right principles and literary talents, 
aud who had the misfortune last year 
of failing into the hands of the Alge- 
rines. He states, that “ there were 
in Algiers about 1600 slaves; and 
every year more than 100 die of hun- 
ger and sorrow, or from fatigue and 
repeated blows. Shut up every night 
in the Bagno, the naked earth is their 
bed in places open to the wind and 
rain. They are called up again at the 
dawn of day, and hurried with heavy 
blows to their daily hard labours, 
which last till evening. Some among 
them are employed in the arsenal; 
and for the smallest transgression 
they are vumercifully beaten, even 
to the infliction of 500 strokes of 
bastinado. Others are condemned 
like beasts to drag or carry huge 
stones from the mountains, and often 
fall and are buried under those am- 
ple ruins. 1 have seen some of them 
return to the town mutilated and 
reeking with blood ; | have seen them 
fall on the road, and be obliged, like 
the vilest brute, to rise under the in- 
fliction of heavy and repeated blows, 
whilst others would suffer the treat- 
ment, and remain prostrate and insen- 
sible, waiting and wishing for death. 
The nourishment of these wretches 
consists of two loaves of bread in 
the morning, and one in the eveuin 
-—a bread as black as charcoal, an 





ey as aoe They _ all miser- 
able, without hope or comfort. T 

are despised, iusulted, and iteunel 
by the Moorish and Turkish rabble. 
Without ministers or the exercises 
of religion, these poor abandoned 
wretches are deprived even of the 
consolations deriving from them. 
There is only one poor priest paid by 
Spain, who has the care of a smail 
hospital, and attends to the burying 
of Christians. Some years ago, be- 
fore Spain had bought the present 
small cemetery, the poor deceased 
Christian slaves were denied the sa- 
cred rites of sepulture, and remained 
in the open air a horrid food for the 
dogs. Unfortunately the ransom is 
rendered extremely difficult on ac- 
count of the great sums they demand. 
The Bey asked 1500 piastres for every 
Sicilian individual. The present Bey, 
Hadgy-Aly-Pascir, is the most cruel 
and ferocious of any that Algiers has 
ever had. He is in the sixth year of 
his reign, and owes this Jong duration 
to his extreme vigilance aad cruelty. 
His government is made up of injas- 
tice, violence, and despotism. There 
is, indeed, a Regency in Algiers, 
composed of several Ministers, and 
a Divan of old Agas; but both these 
bodies are subservient to the imperi- 
ous will of the tyrant, or are despis- 
ed by him.”—it has long been a sub- 
ject of regret and astonishment, that 
such nests of pirates should be suffer- 
ed to exist. The weakness of their 
power, accompanied as it is with such 
atrocity of conduct, would long ago 
have caused their total destruction, 
had not the mutual jealousy of the 
European States preserved these or- 
ganized societies of robbers and mur- 
derers for the reciprocal and alter- 
nate persecution of their respective 
subjects. We know not which is 
most disgraceful, the existence at all 
of such a crying evil for centuries, 
or the despicable motives by which it 
has been tolerated. The greatest 
share, however, of disgrace undoubt- 
edly attaches to and, as being 
best able to avnihilate these corsairs. 
While this country boasts the exer- 
tions she has made to abolish the sla- 
very of Black Barbarians in the West 
Indies, which she cannot by herself 
effectuate, she suffers the slavery of 
civilized Europeans to exist in Africa, 
when her Admiralty Board, by a 
stroke of the pen, might at once an- 
nihilate 
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nibilate it, and deserve the thanks 
and gratitude of Europe. Such is 
our consistency! The present Con- 
gress affords so good an opportunity 
of putting down this infamy for ever, 
by universal consent, that we cannot 
~ ourselves to doubt but it will 
done. 


——E 


On Braticat Resraictrions by the 
Church of Rome, in Answer to C. 
B.’s Letiers.—No. VII. 

Nov. 12. 

PROCEED, Mr. Urban, to ex- 
amine the three remaining sec- 
tions of C. B.'s first Letter; which 
are not less important thao the five 
which have been already noticed. 

Indeed the Sixth, now to be consider- 

ed, is in one t the most impor- 

tant Section of all; because Mr. But- 
ler herein attempts “ to shew how 
much the Church of Rome has at all 
times” [N. B. at ave times] “ desired 

40 promete the cenenat circulation 

and perusal of the Sacred Writings, 

both in the ORIGINAL LANGUAGE AND 

IN TRANSLATIONS FROM IT.”—You 

will please to observe,that this “‘ earn- 

est wish of the Church of Rome,” bere 
attempted to be proved by “ Facts,” 
does not concern the preservation of 
the Bible in Cloisters, for the use of 

Monks only, but for “ Genenan cre- 

CULATION AND PERUSAL; and that 

Mr. Butler's evidence must, there- 

fore, chiefly bear on this particular 

point of the discussion. To shew 
merely that Bibles in the original 
tongues, or in some vernacular ver- 
sions, existed formerly among a few 
secluded Keclesiastics, &c. is nothing 
to the purpose : for every body admits 
that fact; and it will be granted, 
that we should not at present have 
oper any Bibles in print, if they 
ad not been first found in manu- 
script copies. I feel it necessary to 
premise this one remark, lest the ia- 
ious sophistry of your learned 
orrespondent should have raised a 
mist before the eyes of some of his 
readers. In order to give dignity 
and weight, — tems as clearness and 
rspicuity, to this important Section, 

r. Butler has thine’ the whole of 
it into nine distinct Parecraphs, or 


heads; each of which I shall take up 
seriatim. 
* 1. To begio with the practice of 


w 
fe Church in the middie Ages,” he 
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refers to the 2od part of Dr. Hody’s 
Scholastic History of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin texts: whence he 
draws this sweepi conclusion ; 
“ That it is tenpoceible to peruse it, 
without acknowledging it to prove, 
beyond coutroversy, that there never 
was a time, even in the darkest 
ages, when the study of the Scrip- 
tures, and that too in their original 
languages, was not cultivated and 
encouraged by the Roman Catholic 
Clergy. In our own country,” adds 
Mr. B. “ the Works of the Venerable 
Bede, of Holy Robert of Lincola, 
and of Roger Bacou, shew how much 
Biblical learning was cultivated and 
eacouraged in those days.” 

Far be it from me, Sir, to deduct 
from the real merits of Bede, Bishop 
Grosseteste (i. ¢. Holy Robert) and 
the learned Roger Bacon. I well 
know how to estimate the worth of 
such great and good men: but they 
were not of the common standard of 
priests in their own age; they were 
er sr for the time in which they 
ived, “* Rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 
I therefore deny that the existence of 
three or four such bright luminaries 
in this country during a long period 
of igaorance and superstition, “ proves 
beyond controversy that there never 
was a time, even in the darkest ages, 
when the study of the Scriptures was 
not cultivated and encouraged” (culti- 
vated by themselves, and generally ev- 
couraged a others) * ny the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy.” Yet this is Mr. 
Butler's inference. Truly very logical! 

But he refers us, for clear evi- 
dence, to Dr. Hody’s Historia Scho- 
lastica, &c. 1 am always giad to find 
authorities mentioned by Mr. B. io 
support of his statements; because 
we have then something tangible, 
something that ean be examined with 
deliberation, as he himself would 
question and cross-examine witnesses 
in a court of justice. Now, Sir, after 
calmly interrogating Dr. Hody, I do 
not discover that he bears any such 
testimony as Mr. Butler requires for 
the proof of his argument. His as- 
sertion fay that “ even in the darkest 
ages thé study of the Scripturgs was 
cultivated and encouraged.” Hody 
says no such thing ; he gives no such 
scope to his imagination ; nor has he 
adduced a shadow of evidence in sup- 
port of this position. Itis true that m 
several periods, but not “ the darkest 


~" 
ages, 
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ages,” many pious and studious Cler- 
gymen were found in connexion 
with the Roman Chureh; yet they 
were as scarce as black swans be- 
tween the sixth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. Even the three bright patterus 
poreewene by your Correspondent, 

ave borne testimony to the barren- 
ness of this happy island (as well as 
most parts of Europe) in Clergymen 
of solid learning, and especially -of 
“ Biblical Learning,” during the mid- 
dle ages. 

I shall soon notice what Mr. Butler 
says, on the assumed authority of 
other historians: but I cannot quit 
this point, without reminding him 
that Bishop Burnet and the Rev. Mr. 
Lewis have told us a very difterent 
story; and, if my memory dves not 
betray me, old Lyndewood, in his 
* Constitutions,” would help to cor- 
rect the error of my opponeut, re- 
specting the popular use of the Scrip- 
tures in England before the time of 
Wickliff. ‘The second Volume of the 
* Collectanea Curiosa,” Oxf. 1791, 
pp. 165—176, contains a paper No. 
X., which shews that Legendary tales 
and “ Old Wives fables,” were chiefly 
admired in the dark ages. Evena 
grave Cardinal complained of this 
circumstance, and endeavoured in 
vain to correct the evil. After many 
centuries of gross darkness, an at- 
tempt was made to introduce more of 
the Bible into the Romish Breviary; 


but this seripturcal effort was brought’ 


to nothing very speedily, and the 
Reformed Breviary was abolished by 
the Pope. Mr. Batler will hardly 
peed to be told, that so soon as the 
Romish Monks got firmly established 
in Great Britain, the early vernacular 
Scriptures were totally discontinued, 
and the Latin Bible was obtruded 
into the public services of the Church! 
Nor will he require me to inform him, 
of the cruel treatment which the ve- 
nerable translator and pious readers 
of the English Bible met with from 
his Church in the 14th century. It is 
a just observation made by Mr. Whar- 
ton, that the means of obtaining 
greater knowledge were then studi- 
ously hidden from the people; the 
ignorance of the Laity being so ad- 
vantageous to the kets of the 
Clergy: imsomuch that, when the 
Archbishop of Armagh, A. D. 1357, 
seot several Rectors of Parish Church- 
es from Ireland, to procure copics of 


the Scriptures at Oxford, they re- 
turned back without one Bible, and 
could not even get any other useful 
books of divinity! See Lewis's His- 
tory of English Translations of the 
Holy Bible, and his Life of Wickliff ; 
also the Collectaneu Curiosa, Vol. Il. 
No. XIII. p. 194, &c. lam, however, 
constrained to be brief; and must, 
therefore, pass on to the second 
branch, or paragraph, of Mr. Bat 
her’s argument: viz. 

“2. Every candid scholar,” he says, 
mast surely own it to be owing to the 
labours of the Monks of the middle 

es, that we are now iu possession 
of the Sacred Writings. This wilt 
appear clear to every one who per« 
uses the tenth chapter of Mr. ln 
— iavaluable Antiquities of the 

aglo-Saxon Church, and the fourth 
chapter of the third book of Dr. 
Henry’s History of Britain.” We 
are also referred to Professor Tys 
chen for further evideace of the in- 
dustry of the Monks in transcribing 
the Bible, and their singular felicity 
in its angnein. Pr er Monks 
in Spain brought igra to a 
high pitch of ‘Sodianaee Tr schen 
asserts), may easily be gri ; and 
that this was also the case in several 
other places, may be admitted : for I 
= no dis oom e ouameeunst 
what, on this subject, has lo ° 
been detailed by Mr. Butler to bss 
Hore Bibliee, 4 1V. . But didall this 
take place from a pure love to the 
Bible, and a desire to put its holy con- 
tents into general circulation? That, 
Sir, is the question. Now, if the 
rulers in the Church of Rome always 
set their faces against the popular 
use of the Scriptures, wherever they 
had power on their side, shall we 
give this Church credit for what was 
done towards transcribing the Bible 
in monasteries or cloisters, &c. by a 
few industrious Monks? Will Mr. 
Butler himself argue in the same way, 
if some of these. Monks be char, 
with immorality and error? No; he 
would say, “ that the general 
of the Catholicks is not responsible 
for it, and we should, therefore, ab- 
stain from charging it upon the body 
of the Catholic Church.” This is 


the manner in which he argues in his 
second Letter: and yet, when an 
thing commendable is done by asm 
number of Hermits or E iasti 
he gives-the credit of it to the Church 
Gover- 
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Governors or Prelates ia general, 
who were wallowing in loxury, or 
suak into a state of profound indo- 
lence and yi 

Let us, however, appeal to Mr. 
Lingard and Dr. Henry, who are 
brought forward as witnesses on this 
occasion by Mr. Butler. What do 
they depose on the subject before us? 
If I were allowed scope for my en- 
quiry, and room in your Magazine, 
Mr. Urbaa, it woald be easy to shew 
that these two witacsses do not well 
egree together; for Mr. Lingard 
deems the writings of Dr. Henry, and 
other Protestants, as no better than 
“ offal,” or“ puritanism.” But, since 
Mr. Butler himself considers this re- 
spectable Historian to be worthy of 
credit, not less so than even Mr. Line 
gents I have pleasure iv consulting 

is excellent work, to prove what 
was the state of Biblical Literature 
in the middle ages. 

In the most > weet ps seats of 
learuiag, Henry informs us, the Latin 
Langaage was very little understood; 
while the Hebrew, Greek, and other 
Oriental Tongues were totally neg- 
lected, ex by a few persons! 
Even Roger Bacun, who was unques 
tionably a scholar, and was well ac- 
quainted with the real state of Liter- 
ature, assures us, that only three or 
four of the Latin scholars in his time 
had the smallest knowledge of Greek 
er any Eastern language ; and he very 
pathetically laments that fact. As 
to the Clergy, they were generally 
neglectors and despisers of the Bible : 
but for their other acquirements, 
which were perfectly contemptible, 
pv aan the appellation of “ invin- 
cible, profound, sublime, wonderful, 
subtile, singular, seraphic, or angeli- 
eal Doctors.” In the 13th century, 
the Bible Divines were altogether 
slighted, Dr. Henry Vol. LV. p. 
421, 4to, ed. 1781; were account- 
ed men of little learning or aeuteness: 
they had few scholars, and were not 
allowed an apartment, or a servant 
to attend; them, or even a stated hour 
for reading their lectures in any of 
the Universities of Europe. 
Roger Bacon inveighed bitterly 
agaist this abuse; and his pious: 
feieud, Robert Grosseteste Bishop of 


- CatholieC f that 
me lergy” of that gloomy pe- 


them to lay the foundation of Theo- 
logicat learning ia the study of the 
Scriptures, to devote the morn- 
ing hours to lectures on the Old and 
New Testaments. But all these re 
monstrances aud exhortations (adds 
Dr. Heury) had little or no effect. 
Mr. Batier will find,on dipping some- 
what deeper into this subject, that 
those Divines were riveted to the 
subtleties of Aristotle, and to the 
Sentences of such men as Peter Lomi- 
bard, Duns Scotus, Albert Maguus, 
or Thomas Aquivaé; but that the 
Bible was then actually a sealed book, 
known toa rahe individuals, who 
were generally despised because they 
lovdd sasipearel diviaity!!! ° 
ey Robert heey none it is trae, 
reproved the iniquitous Pope 
of his ine, resisting, his tyrannical 
proceedings, and cal him wicked 
Antichrist; he checked the vicious 
and arbitrary Prelates, cortected the 
idle and illiterate Monks, instracted 
the most worthy of the poor Clergy, 
supported the young add studious 
among them, censured the lewd and 
incontinent; he was a terror to the se- 
cular court of Rome, a father to thé 
common people, a dill preacher 
of holiness, avd a faithful reader of 
the Scriptures, So far was the cha« 
raeter of this Prelate from being 
approved or imitated by others; 
Friar Bacon declares, that Adam de 
Marisco and he were better skilled id 
divine and human Knowledge than alt 
the rest of nvankind then living! For 
this very reason, however, the Pope 
and Cardinals of Rome hated Robert 
of Lincoln: and it is well known that 
Baeon himself was treated as a vile 
magician, was cruelly thrown into 
ison, and hastened into the grave 
C his illiterate contemporaries of the 
13th century. From the days of Ve- 
nerable Bede, who was accused of be- 
ing a davgerous heretic, till the time 
our great Reformer Wickliffe, 
Biblical scholars ehie aon = 
uted by the ruling Bish 
ome; aod, toad of erry like. 
three or four goed men who (ii 
comets ‘in a hemisphere) blazed’ 
for a few between the Tth and’ 
15th centuries, I should rather have 
said, these Biblical students formed: 
a perfect contrast to: the “ Roman’ 


The 
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The lamp of Science was indeed 
quite extinguished in the eighth cen- 
tury ; the study of the liberal arts 
had ceased; and in Spain it was found 
requisite to pass ecclesiastical canons, 
to prevent ordaming men as priests 
or Eunoes, “who could neither read 
nor sing Psalms.” In England, our 
excelleat King Alfred most feelingly 
deplored the total ignorauce of both 
the clergy and laity. (Henry’s History, 
Vol. LL. b. ii. c. iv. pp. 325—-328). 

If we go ou to the Itth, 12th, and 
13th centuries, I find Dr. Henry still 
Jamenting the bad taste of the Theo- 
logians, in that very chapter to which 
Mr. Butler has referred his Readers : 


(Book iii. c. iv. § 1.) When any of the 


Divines composed commentaries on 
the Scriptures, it was in order to ex- 
.tract certain mystical, or allegorical 
senses out of the words, and to found 
upon them some absurd or curious 
questions for matter of disputation; 
so that these comments have long 
ago been consigned a prey to worms 
and dust. Nor were they always free 
from the most obscene, impious, and 
truly horrid sentiments, such as our 
Historian studiously avoided staining 
his pages with! 

Let us not, therefore, mistake the 
mechanical art of calligraphy, or fair 
writing ; as if it were the same thing 
as cultivating and encouraging thefree 

rusal of the Scriptures among the 
Paity. This, | still must affirm (in op- 
position to Mr. B.) was not the “ earn- 
est wish of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy” during any one period of the 
middie ages. The ill treatment of 
those Laymen who ——— tp read 
the versions of John Wickliffe and 
Peter Waldo, affords a complete re- 
futation of such an unfounded idea, 
A brighter | gage began to open at 
the close of the 15th century, when 
the art of printing (and uot the wishes 
of the Romish Clergy) had contri- 
buted to multiply copies of the Sa- 
cred Writings to a delightful degree ; 
when Greek literature had begun to 
spread, the study of the Bible to be- 
come frequent among the first scho- 
lars, and secular Princes. were the 
best patrons of real learning. See 
Dr. Heary, Vol. V.b. v. c. iv. § 1. 
and Vol. VI.c. iv. § 1, &. in the Edin- 
burgh Edition, 4to. 

- It is now high time to ask Mr. 
Lingard, what he has to say in sup- 
port of Mr. Butler’s statements? 


After consulting that Gentleman's 
work, I find bim sufficiently credu- 
lous as to the legends, traditions, and 
fables, of the middle ages; but not so 
easy of belief on some other points, 
which Protestant Historians have 
thought credible. He is greatly of- 
feuded with Dr. Henry, for suggest- 
ing that the early Monks corrupted 
the Anglo-Saxons, whom they pre- 
tended to christianize: and yet Mr. 
Lingard admits that these Monks 
practised a mancenvre (which I call 
an imposition) on the Saxon King, in 
order to make him believe that the 
Apostle Peter had inflicted stripes on 
ove of the Missionaries for their cow- 
ardice! Nay, he even allows that 
these Priests made constant “ appeals, 
like the Apostles, to miracles ton 
ed in favour of their mission, and to 
the supernatural powers with which 
they believed themselves invested.” 
_ such-tlike arts and delusions, this 
whole country was subjected to the 
See of Rome; and all the faculties 
both of mind and body, which God 
had given to their proselytes, were 
thus rendered subsetvient to the forty 
Monks! All this I learn from Mr. 
Lingard himself; and also that the 
Latin Breviary and Liturgy were at 
length introduced ; together with the 
various masses, pilgrimages, fines, 
processions, absolutivns, indulgences, 
penances, and other Popish ceremo- 
nies: but, alas, here is no evidence of 
the Holy Scriptures being, at any one 
time, freely read or circulated among 
the common people, during the Tth, 
8th, and 9th centuries. If some few 
of the Clergy studied their Latin Bi- 
bles, as Bede and Alcuin did ; this was 
matter of surprize aad wonder, but 
never of general imitation. 

I therefore caunot discern what 
proof Mr. B. is able to extract from 
Dr.Henry and Mr. Lingard, to establish 
the fact—of the Sacred Writings be- 
ing then brought into eymmon circu- 
lation and perusal, both in the origi- 
“nal language and in a vulgar transla- 
tion. I seeno such thing recorded, 
during the dark period comprized 
within the middle ages; though this 
bey the main position to be proved 

Cc. B. ; : 

TNext month, Mr. Urban, I hope 
you will allow me to take up avother 
oint in this discussion, in the order 


it is brought forward by m = a 
. Yours, &,. ‘3 4  ° 
tr 
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Mr, Unsay, Oct. 6. 

HE arguments of your Corre- 

spoudent (p. 225.) as far as they 

ct my communication on the 
Vagrant Act and Poor Laws, | consi- 
der altogether irrelevant. I conceive 
myself perfectly at liberty to express 
my sentiments in the way | did on the 
principle and teuor of the Vagrant Act, 
without the imputation of dealing in 
unfounded censure, or of condemning 
the salutary Laws made for the sup- 
port aad setilement of the Poor, 
although they are inadequate to the 
absolute prevention of Vagrauts, and 
are not found to supersede their un- 
avoidable necessity, as the actual 
and continued existence of persons 
bory and always liviug in a wander- 
ing state of poverty from the earliest 
ages lo the present day manifestly 


proves, notwithstanding your Cor- 
respondent sv positively denies the 
truth of this position, and confidently 


says, that my argument turns upon 
my owo broad unqualified assertion, 

ing upoo himself to join issue upon 
a point which every day’s experience 


and common observation _ decide 


ainst him, in defiance of the soli- 
tary instance he introduces of the 
blacksmith’s son. Your Correspond- 
ent’s pretensions either to ‘accuracy 
of awn) to candour, or to truth, 
conse ail to the ground; and 
I ti rs allowed to retort his 
courteous observation \- That he 
would have acted wisely if he had read 
what I had written with less of irri- 
tation, and thought more deliberately 
of what he wrote himself before he had 
made his intemperate wriling publick. 
With regard to the expression which 
he conceives of so offensive a nature, 
and calls upon me in a tone of autho- 
rity to retract in the most unqualified 
manner, | must remind him, Mr. Ur- 
ban, that he is totally out of bis pro- 
vince in assuming such an authority 
over any of your Rertendade nls, and 
that I shall most assuredly resist it. 
But, that I may not be so far miscon- 
céived or miSrepresented as to be 
j capable ‘of presuming to treat 
with contempt or disregard citber the 
laws of my country or the general 
and respectable description of those 
who are commissioned to administer 
them; | will now reply to another Cor- 
on the same subject, with 


ie of W. A. A. who is 
to a very different answer: 
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for he reprehends what he considers 
reprehensible in the most coniliating 
terms, and gives his oppopr<ut credit, 
and even commendation for his mo- 
tives when they are aes ee 
although they may have carried him 
beyond the line of strict propriety on 
the matter in debate. To the mild 
correction of this amiable Moderator, 
although I do pot acquiesce in all his 
arguments, | bow with submission 
and conviction. Yours,&c. W. B. 
P. S. 1 have omitted to notice the 
very ingenious criticism of the Car- 
respondent first noticed, on the word 
it, which he is so good as to correct 
by supplying the term System of the 
Poor Laws, though I had not used 
the plural; and, unless he can establish 
some new rules of Grammar, this is 
“ pexfecty gratuitous and unneces- 
sary ;” for the passage, in plain Eng- 
lish, reads thus — * I cannot but con- 
sider it (the Law which has indiscri- 
minately classed, &c.) a discredit to 
the Legislature, asit creates 4 power 
to persecute the poor. I must make 
a similar remark on his refusal to 
allow me to understand my own mean- 
ing, when I say that I do not mean to 
advocate the cause of common beg- 
gars in a general and unlimited point 
of view, which he declares | have ac- 
tually done, although the fact is very 
obvious that I have expressly confin- 
ed my endeavours to “ work upon the 
feelings” of the tender and compas- 
sionate in their favour, to a season 
and circumstances of particélar and 
extreme sufferings; aod call for a 
little commiseration, at those periods 
only, when the dictates of humanity, 
in spite of all that he can urge against 
them, ought to suspend the consider- 
ation of their moral or political of 
fences, and arrest “ the strong Arm 
of Law” uplifted for their punish- 
ment, Ww.B. 
——— 


AxcuitecturaL INNOVATION, 
No. CLXXXVIIL. 

Progress of Architecture in Enc- 
LAND in the Reign of Anne. 
(Continued from p. 240.) 

Bluecoat School. Interior. Masters 
and Mistresses house and apartinents 
fitted up with plain baluster stairs, 
mantle and jamb chimney pieces, 
pannelled wainscot and gen cor- 
nices similar to first class, Queen’s 
square. The School-room introduces 

' us 








us to agcene of much grandeur, and 
wholly unexpected from a yiew of its 
exterior. Atentrance, North, a dou- 
ble Corinthian column saloon, con- 
taining a flight of steps, which as 
they are ascended the lines of the 
room besome visible, and with the 
most pleasing effect. At the oppo- 
site end, South, centrically, plain 
mantle and jamb chimney-piece ; 
abave it compartments with double 
Revie pilasters containing the ‘Ten 
vommandments, &c.; on each side 
iches and windows with seats. Be- 
re the chimuey-piece the masters’ 
allotment arranged, not witbout a de- 
ree of taste. Sides of the room 
ew, three windows each, with niches 
in the piers. Boys seats well arrang- 
also. The entrance end gives the 
front of the saloon, io which are the 
door of entrance, niches, aud com- 
partments. The entablature in con- 
figuation round the room; the cor- 
nice with blockings. Above saloon a 
pedestal course of pilasters and com- 
partments; centrically is a clock : 
coved cieling, plain, in the centre an 
indication of a large~circular com- 
partment; but frem the general ap- 
pearance in regard to necessary re- 
pairs wanting throughout the entire 
premio, it is probable this cieling 
as lost its proper finishings, which 
may account for its present uncouth 
condition. 

Mansion on the North side. of Co- 
vent-garden, built (as we were ju- 
formed) by Sir George Russel, who 
was admiral at the battle of La Hogue 
1692, some 10 or 12 years after, in 
the reign we are illustrating. In one 
of the chambers is a good three quar- 
ters portrait of Sir George in armour, 
and a prodigious, perugue, In this 
edifice is testified a considerable de- 
gree of grandeur, symmetry, and a 
convenient appropriation of parts; and 
notwithstanding many subsequent 
oe have. ared since its erection 
of a total d t cast, still it has 
ever been held as a design of great 
architectugal consequence, down to 
the present hour. 

Pian. Hall story; Eotrance front, 
South, giving admigsion through a 


portico taken out of the centre divi- 
sion of the frout, into the hall; left 
and right, chambers, in the hali,grand 
stairs; behind right chamber, back 
stairs, From ceptre of hall, a passage 
to the garden ; left and right, cham- 
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bers; at the extremity of each, closet 
chambers in projection from the tine 
of back front. 

One pair, or principal story: the 
grand stairs in three flights continued 
from hall, having spacious landings 
communicating to the chambers left 
aud right in the South front, and those 
occupying the whole line of back ar- 
rangement of the mansion, constitut- 
ing the larger, or state apartments: 
back stairs, as before. 

Eleyation of entrance front. Three 
divisions, set out by Corinthian fluted 
pilasters rising the principal and se~- 
cond stories, supported by rusticated 

rojecting piers: the centre division 
being distinguished by subordinate 
plain piers in three miuvor divisions to 
the principal and second stories, sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns on pe- 
destals: within these columns, the 
portico, the ascent to which is ~ Ke 
flight of steps, giving the visible 
height of the basement story risi 
from an area, a presumptive examp 
of one of the first-conceived complete 
conveniences of the kind. In the porti- 
co, a doorway and windows, grounds 
to each rusticated: in the sides of the 
portico, niches. Three windows to 
principal and second story of centre 
division, with pilasters and caps and 
oval sweep heads; entablature, plain, 
to the Corinthian pilasters, and is only 
complete over their capitals, its cor- 
nice alone being in centinuatipv. Jn 
side divisions, two windows to, each 
story with segments of circles for 
heads. On the entablature a parapet 
with breaks and compartments. Im- 
mediately above the second story of 
centre division, a dormer window with 
circular head, sided pilasters; it 
has a parapet with scrolls; this 
dormer is to be considered as a cen- 


trical finish to the elevation, All the 


windows have treble projecting key- 
stones, sills to windows of three 
monldings rising on pedestals. Most 
of the windows to the area have been 
ridiculously modernised. The distri- 
bution of parts are well conceived, 
the mouldings bold, and of the best. 
proportion. Materials; grounds brick, 


dressings of piers, columns, pilasters, 


entablatures, strings, caps, &c. stone. 

nine. breve story. Hall; plain 
architrave chi -piece (same ag 
manifested in Chasles L's reign) 5 
plain pannels to wainscotting and 
dado’s, plain general cornice 
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deep hollow, aad plain architraves to 
doors and windows. These several 
decorations, excepting some of the 
chimney-pieces, «amilae throughout 
the house, To the stairs rich scrolls 
supporting twisted balasters with 
Corinthian columns as standards. Ia 
the frieze of the cntablature to the 
landings, enriched scrolls, and in the 
spaces between them a variely of na- 
val symbols, wreaths of oak, laurel, 
and palms, coroovets, shields, &c. all 
serving to confirm the information 
that the structure was erected by a 
naval character. In the soffits of 
Iandi compartments with roses. 
Cb r ow the left, plain architrave 
chimney-piece. Chamber on the right, 
modern plain mantle and jamb chim- 
ney-piece; cieling modern, painted 
with ornaments, Neptune and Ainphi- 
trite, &c. Chamber on left of back 
front, grand aes ae composed 
of a kneedarchitrave, cep frieze, with 
rich scroils, and a_lion’s head, his 
skin displayed in festoons of drapery; 
cieling moder, painted with figures 
aod folk Chamber on the right 
back front, grand chimucy-piece, a 
kneed architrave, with superstruc- 
ture of a compartment, sided by rich 
scrolls, containing a large looking 
lass; cieling modern, painted with 
oliages, &c. Closets left and right, 
plain architrave chimney-pieces, to 
the latter modern painted cieling of 
foliages, &c.. 

Principal story. Grand stairs; the 
landings and walls of which have 
oval compartments with Roman 
heads, ornaments of oak wreaths, fo- 
liages, &e. coved cieling; in the cove 
detached foliages ; in the cieling, large 
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oval c mente with roses and 
foliages: these enrichments to the 
staircase later work. Chamber ov the 
left to South front ; side term chim- 
ney-piece, with exuberant foliages ; 
cieling moderv, painted with com- 
poctmente, Cupid, foliages, &c. Cham- 
er on the right, plaia architrave 
chimney-piece. Chamber left, back 
frout ; double compartmented mau- 
the and jamb chimuey-piece, a flat arch 
with key stone; cieling modern, 
painted with Salingen-deioum of 
flowers, and a rich sculptured rose in 
centre (original work.) Chamber oa 
right of ditto ; chimmey-pisce nearly 
similar to the preceding, with in- 
aoues ———— of side scrolls of 
iage; cieling modern, painted with 
Racchangilen : bols, &. Closets 
left and right, plain architrave chim- 
ney-pieces, modern painted cielings of 
foliage, &c. Taking these painted 
cielings in the gross,they are supposed 
to have been wrought ia the time of 
the Adams's, architects. 

This mansion, after having been in- 
habited by its first master, lad several 
other eminent inmates; latterly the 
walls have been couverted into a He- 
tel, and now they are frittered out 
into ** Covent Garden Chambers”! ! 
part of them let: say, this is its last 
scene of existence, preparatory to 
taking down the materials for sale or 
otherwise. 

Having hitherto been disappointed 
of the opportunity of surveying the 
interior of a most magnificent 
sion, au example in succession to that 
just illustrated, we are under the ne- 
cessity of deferring the same until our 
next Essay. Aw Ancnerger. 
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Cambridge, Ott. 28. The Seatonian 
Prize ‘is this year adjudged to the Rev. 
E. Smepiey, M. A. fellow of Siduey 

, for his Poem on Jephthah meet- 

ing his Ater ofter his rash vow. 
i =e om 12. The Prince Regent 
ha been pleased to signify his desire, 


that ofoneternr,to bereck- 
ohed as ably kept, should be grant- 
ed ini the next degree to be takert by all 

‘who were actual Members of the 


on 15th Jane, 1814, on which 
day his Royal Highness and bis august 
Alffes in Convocatior:—a 
Canvocation was holden on 31st October, 
when his Royal Highness’s intention was 
confirmed bya Decree; - 


Our Topographical Friends will be’ 
glad to hear that Mr. Brnerey’s History 
of Hampsutre, to be comprised in Two 
handsome Volames Folio, will soon be 
committed to the Press, 

They will likewise be gratified to learn 
that there is a a of Hunringpen- 
sure being also illustrated. We have 
authority for stating that Joan Symons, 
Esq. of Paddington-house, in addition to— 
the purchase he some titne sidce madeof 
Hetcatygon’s Collections forthat Coun- 
ty, all ready for tlie press after ‘a fabour™ 
of 30° , has recently purchased* 
the fu Heraldic ones of the same 
county by the Rev. Rostwr Swryttr; © 
and that the Bart of Carcrsréat has — 

t 
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the goodness to present him with Three 
Folio Volumes of Collections on the 
same subject ;—so that, if amy one were 
inclined to give a full and complete pub- 
lication of that hitherto inedited Coun- 
ty, the materials are all ready to his 
hand, wanting nothing but a little ar- 
rangement to render it in all respects a 
perfect work of the kind. It is with 
the permission of Mr. Symmons that we 
announce his possession of such valua- 
ble MSS. ; and we bope it may attract 
the attention of some one who is willing 
and able to take an assignment of the 
Collections, and give them to the publick 
in the most respectable shape. 

We congratulate also our Hibernian 
Friends, and the Publick in general, on 
the appearance of the First Volume of 
Mr. W. SHaw Mason’s ‘* Statistical 
Aceount, or Parochial Survey of Ire- 
land ;” a Work of the highest National 
importance, and which we shall take an 
early opportunity of further noticing. 

The Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Minister of the Chapel of Garioch, 
Aberdeenshire, has translated, from the 
German, ‘“Commentaries on the Laws 
of Moses, by the late Sir John David 
Michaelis, K. P. S. F. R. S. Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Gottin- 
gen ;’’ and is preparing for the Publick 
very ample “ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Michaelis ;”’ for which he 
solicits the literary assistance of the 
Curious, who may possess any of the 
Professor’s epistelary correspondence. 

The Editor of the “ Repertorium Bib- 
liographicum” is proceeding with that 
work, Which may be expected early in 
the ensuing year. Portraits of John 
Duke of Roxburghe, John Townelcy, 
Esq. the Rev. Dr. Gossett, Anthony 
Morris Storer, Esq. the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, and other plates, will be at- 
taehed to the publication. 

Works nearly ready for Publication : 

A new Edition of Dr. Gtii’s Body of 
Doctrinal and Practical Divinity, in One 
Volume, 4to. 

Disevurses on Practical Subjects. By 
Jos Orton. One volume 8vo, 

A new Edition of Dr. Letrsom’s ‘* Na- 
turalist’s and Traveller’s Companion.”’ 

A new edition of the Rev. Archdeacon 
Coxk’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Kings of Spain 
of the House of Bourbon.” 6 Vols. 8vo. 

History of the Empire of the Mussul- 
mans in Spain and Portugal, from the 
first invasion of the Moors to their ulti- 
mate expulsion from the Peninsula. By 
Grorce Power, Esq. of the 23d foot, 
Surgeon te His Majesty’s Forces. 8vo. 

A Visit to Paris in 1814, by Mr. 
Joun Scott, Editor of the Champion ; 
being a Review of the moral, political, 


intellectual, and social condition of the 
French Capital. 

Lieut.-Gen. G. Cocksurn’s ‘ Narra- 
tive of his Voyage up the Mediterranean 
in 1810, &c.;’’ describing a Tour in 
Sicily, Malta, and the Lipari Islands, 

A circumstantial Account of the Cam- 
paign in Russia, with Plans of the bat- 
tles of Moscow and Malo-Jaroslavitz, 
&c. By Evucene Lasaume, Captain of 
the Royal Geographical Engineers, &c. 
Autbor of an abridged “‘ History of the 
Republic of Venice.’’ ‘ 

Practical Hiuts to Young Wives, .Mo- 
thers, and Mistresses of Families. By 
Mrs, Taytor, of Ongar. ; 

Systematic Education, or Elemen- 
tary Instruction in the various Depart- 
ments of Literature and Science, with 
Practical Rules for studying each branch 
of Useful Knowledge. By the Rev W. 
Steprnerp, the Rev, Lant CarPen-er, 
LL. D. and the Rev. J. Joyce. 8vo. 

Mr. Water Scortr’s new Poem of 
“The Lord of the Isles” will appear 
about Christmas. A Series of Mlustra- 
tions are preparing from the Designs of 
Ricwarp Westat, Esq. R: A. to be en- 
graved in the-first style of excellence: 

The Rev. S. Burter, and the Rev. F. 
Hopcson, have completed the Transla~ 
tion of “ Charlemagne, ou L’Eglise 
Délivrée. Poéme épique, en Vingt- 
quatre Chants. Par Lucien Bona- 
PARTE, Prince de Canino,” &c. 

Poews, including Lyrical Ballads, 
and Miscellaneous Pieces, with addi- 
tions. By Wittiam Woapswortu. 2 
Vols. 8vo. 

A Complete Version of the Sonnets, 
Odes, and Pageants of PeTrarcu ; with 
a copious Commentary, and the original 
Italian Text corrected. By the Author 


of ** Petrarch translated, in a Selection - 


of his Sonnets and Odes, 1808,’" 
Works preparing for Publieation : 

A volume on the Protection required 
by British Agriculture, and on the In- 
fluence of the Price of Food on exporte 
able productions. By W. Jacon, Esq. 
F. R. S. Author of “ Travels in the South 
of Spain.” 

Anenlarged Edition of Mr. BAKEWELL’S 
Introduction to Geology. , 

Flora Tonbrigiensis: A Catalogue of 
Plants near Tunbridge Wells. By Tuo- 
MAS Forty Forsrer, Esq. F. L.S. 

A Narrative of Travels in the South 
of Turkey, during the latter 
of 1812, andthe spring of the - 
ing year. By Dr. Hozanp, Physi 
to the Princess of Wales, and 0+ 


adjutor of Sir George Mackenzie in the — 


account of Iceland. 


Travels in. Southern Africa; Vol. Il, . 
_ By Professor LicnTENSTEIN, 
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Law RELATIVE TO THE LIBERTY OF 
THE PRESS IN FRANCE, SANCTIONED 
AND PUBLISHED OCT. M1, 1814. 
Louis, by the Grace of God, Kin 

of France and of Navarre, &c. ¢ 

‘have proposed, the two Chambers have 
» we have decreed, and do de- 

cree as follows : 

TITLE 1. OF THE PUBLICATION OF 

WORKS. 

Art. 1. Every writing of more than 
20 sheets (feutlles) of printing, may 
be published without examination or 

ious censure.—2. The same is per- 
mitted, whatever nmay be the number 
of the sheets, with respect to: 1. Wri- 
tings in dead ayes and foreign lan- 
guages. 2. Mandments, Pastoral Let- 

‘ters, Catechisms, and Books of Prayer. 

3. Memoirs in Law Processes signed 
an. Advocate, or a person acknow- 

1 by the Courts and Tribunals. 

4. Memoirs of Literary and Scientific 

Societies, established or acknowledged 

by the King. 5. The opinions of Mem- 

bers of the two Chambers.—3. With 
to writings of 20 shects and 
, not designated in the preceding 

Article, the Director-General of the 

Bookselling Trade of Paris, and the 

Prefects in the Departments, may, ac- 

cording to circumstances, order that 

they be communicated before printing. 

—4. The Director-General of the 

Bookselling Trade will cause to be ex- 

amined, by one or more Censors chosen 

from among those whom the King shall 
have appointed, the writings which he 

have ordered to be communicated, 
and those which the Prefects shall have 
addressed to him. —5. If two Censors 
at the least are of opinion that the wri- 
ting is a defamatory libel, or that it 
may disturb the public tranquillity, or 
that it is contrary to the Constitutional 

Charter, or that it offends against mo- 

rality, the Director-General may sto 

the printing. —6. There shalllbe formed, 
at the commencement of each Session 
of the two Chambers, 2 Committee 
formed of three Peers, three Deputies 
of the nts, elected by their 
proper Chambers, and three Commis- 
sioners of the King-—7. The Director- 

General of the Bookselling Trade shall 

— an ents this ponents 
; 0 ng or de- 

saturcin he may have ordered stoce the 

elose of the preceding Session, and shall 
lay before it the opimions of the Censors. 

—8. If the Committee judge that the 

motives of suspension are insufficient, 
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or that no longer subsist, it shall 
be nonetey the Director of the Book- 
selling ‘Trade. —9. The Authors and 
Printers may require, before the publi- 
cation of a manuscript, that it be ex- 
amined in the form prescribed by arti- 
cle 4.: if it is approved, the Author 
and Printer are p verted from ail 
responsibility, except towards indivi- 
duals who may be aggrieved. 

TITLE Il, OF THE POLICE OF THE PRESS. 


11. No person shall be a Printer or 


~ Bookseller without a licence from the 


King, and without taking the oath.— 
12. The licence may be taken from any 
Printer or Bookseller in shall have 
been convicted, by a judgment, 
of violating the eae and regulations. — 
13. Clandestine printing-presses shall 
be destroyed, and the owners and trus- 
tees punished by a fine of 10,000 franes 
and six months imprisonment. All 
inting-houses not declared to the 
Dincctes-Ouassal of the Press, and for 
which ission shall not have been 
obtained, shall be reputed clandestine. 
— 14. No Printer shall be at li to 
print a Work before he has d his 
intention of printing it, or to sell or 
blish it in manner whatever, 
till he has delivered the prescribed 
number of copies, viz.: at Paris, at the 
Office of dha Secre of the General 
Direction; and in Departinents, 
at the Office of the Secretary to the 
Prefecture.—15. The for seiz- 
ing and sequestrating a Work shall be 
as follows: 1. If the Printer does not 
We dave esbeled hy en iotecins 
and delivery o: 
article ; 2. If each sev aweet 
the real name, and rea place of abode 
of the Printer ; 3. If the Work is ac- 
cused before the tribunals on account 
of 1 Seeman eo ge he omission of 
the’ ration iously to printin 
and of the delivery t before pulllieation, 
being proved, as stated in the ing 
article, shall be punished with a fine 
of one thousand francs each, for the 
first time, and two thousand francs for 
the second.—17. ‘The omission im 
Printer of his name, and place of ey 
shall be punished by a fine of three 
thousand francs... The insertion of a 
false name, and false place of abode, 
shall be i with a fine of six 
thousand francs, without prejudice to 
the imprisonment decreed by the 
code. — 18. The ies seized a 
mere contravention of the present law 
shall be restored after the fines are paid. 
—I9. 








—-19. Every Bookseller in whose 
session shall be found, or who shall be 
convicted of selling or distributing, a 
Work without the name of the Printer, 
shall be adjudged to pay a fine of two 
thousand francs, unless he proves that 
it was printed before the promulgation 
of the present law. The fine shall be 
redueed to one thousand francs, if the 
Bookseller gives up the name of the 
Priater—20. The Inspectors of the 
Press, and the Commissioners of Police 
shall draw up reports (proces-verbaux) 
relative to violations of the law.—21. 
Thepublic administration shall officially 
prosceute delinquents in courts of cor- 
rectional police, on the denunciation of 
the Director-General of the Press, and 
the delivery of a copy of the Reports 
(proces-verbaue.)—~22. The dispositions 
of Title L. shall cease to be in force 
at the end of the Session of 1816, un- 
2 + pase bya law, if Lon peoeanaeery 
cause. it te be judg i 
There are alse three other lanes imances 
of subsequent dates, containing various 
appeintments and regulations for car- 
ying. the law into eflect. By the ist, 
e general direction.of the bookselling 
trade is placed under the superinten- 
dance of the Chancellor of France.— 
By the 2d, nineteen ordinary censors, 
and twenty-two eensors are 
appointed. The former are allowed a 
salary, of 1200 franes each, and to have 
a further remuneration angually, in 
proportion to the labour they may have 
formed. The names of the Royal 
Sensors are, Messrs. Anger, De Ba- 
rentin, Bermardi, Member of the In- 
stitute, C. , ditte, Clavier, ditto, 
Dampmartin, Member of the Chamber 
ot Deputies, Delacroix. Frainville, (a- 
tonnier of the order of Advocates, De- 
lasalle, Referendary of the Court of 
Accounts, Deleuze, Delvincourt, Dean 
of the Faculty of Law in Paris, Des- 
renandes, ‘Titular Connsellor of the 
University, Henry Dillon, Frayssi- 
novus, Interpreter of the University, 
Guizot, Secretary General. of the M 
nistry of the Laterior, Charles. Lacre- 
telle, Member of the Institute, Le 
Grayerend, Director of Criminal Af- 
fairs to the Chancery, Lemontey, Ex. 
Deputy. to. the Legislative Assembly, 
peanane de Quincy, Member of the 
nstitute, Silvestne de Sacy, ditto, Van- 
ey ditto, The names of the 
Royal 


enerary Censors, are, Juard, 
Perpetual Secretary, of the 2d class. of 
the Institute, Bossu, Restor of St 
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Eustache, Hardoin, Counsellor of the 
Royal Court, Bosquillon, Professor of 
the val College, Teissier, Member 
of the Institute, Cadet de Vaux, Man- 
duit, Professor of the Royal College, 
Raup de Monlieres, Inspector of Book- 
selling, Mentelle, Member of the In- 
stitute, Coupé, Robin, Pelleue, Sauvo, 
Johanneau, Salgues, Artand, Secretary 
of Embassy at Rome, Davrigny, Taba- 
raud, Mallrerbe, former Historiographer 
of the Statesof Languedoc, Demanne,of 
the Royal Library, Cohen, Bernhard. 
By a8d ordinance, nane can exercise the 
trades of Printer or Bookseller without 
a licence. ‘The licences heretofore 
granted are confirmed ; the conditions 
on which licences will in future be 
issued, will be determined by a new re- 
ulation. Printers are to keep a regu- 
ar register of all the works printed 
them for the inspection of the proper 
officers, and are to deposit one copy in 
the Royal Library, a secom! with the 
Chancellor, a third with the Minister 
of the Interior, a fourth with the De 
rector General of the book trade, and 
to deliver a fifth to the Censor appointed 
to examine the Work. Wood-cuts and 
copper-plate engravings, accompanied 
with any explanatory matter, are sub- 
ject to the same regulations.as books. Of 
those not so accompanied, two copies 
are to be transmitted to-the Royal Lic 
brary, one to. the Chancellor, one to 
the Minister of the Interior, and one 
to the Director-General. ‘The Editors 
of Journals and periodical publications 
are prohibited from advertising amy 
book or print, until it has been frst an» 
nounced in the Booksellers. Journal. 





Inpex INDICATORIUS. 


InvEstTiGATOR may be assured, that 
the change to. INpAGATOR was an unin-~ 
tentional technical error. Approving, 
however, as we do in the main, of his 
second Letter, he cannot possibly expect 
that we should print it i 5 

We are much obliged to G. H. Wi 

P. 338, b. line 19, for East read West, 
—Line 38, add, The centre Pew in the 
Siedhydhamie, is allewed to be: acou- 

ied by the Singers, as fronting theOrgan 
Loft in the West 2 

A singular Case of Distress from 
Dudiey ; a Sammary of a demonstrative 
ones of Lectures. on Doctors Gaui and 

URZHEIM’S Physiognomical System); 
&c. &c. in our next. 

by Coin = Norwich is not suffiti- 
ently curious for our purpose. 

- ‘REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


46. Rivington’s “‘ Annual Register, or 
a View of the History, Politics, and 
Literature, for the Year 1804 :’’ being 
the Fourth of the New Series. 8vo. 

VERY Volume we open of this 
enuine Continuation of an old 
and favourite Register of National 

Events, we consider as a 7 reasure- 

trove. In our vol. LX XXIIL. ii. 453, 

was notieed the Register for 1796; 

and we have hopes, at no distant pe- 

riod, to see a still nearer approxima- 
tion of the Old Series and the New ; 
and to hail the Volumes for 1797 and 

1805. Meantime, as the subjects of 

such a Work are scarcely within the 

province of a Reviewer, we shall sub- 
join the Editor’s short Preface : 


** In the period embraced in the pre- 
sent Volume, the state of preparation 
and expectation is described more than 
the course of public action, Great Bri- 
tain, being alone at war with France and 
her Allies, exercised, with little opposi- 
tion, her dominion over the sea, and 
conquered Colonies at her discretion; 
whileF threatening daily vengeance 
on the hostile eountry, accumulated a 
force which was doomed to languish in 
disgraceful inaction. ‘Fhis plan of war- 
fare was perfectly congenial to the true 
interests of Great Britain. The Enemy, 
having no employment for his overgrown 
military force, was obliged to provoke a 
hostile spirit in other nations, by daily 
violations of all public law; while Great 
Britain, freed from the expence ef Allies, 
and conducting a war of moderate cost, 
was enabled to restrain and defy a force 
before which all Europe had bowed. 
But against this mode of warfare it was 
not difficult to raise specious objections, 
and to diffuse a desire for measures 
which had more appearance of vigour, 
though less reality of strength. Accord- 
ingly, the principal attacks on the Ad- 
ministration were directed against the 
conduct of the war; and these attacks, 
aided by some causes which are stated 
in the course of the History of this year, 
at length gave a triumph to that portion 
of the opposition which was led by Mr. 
Pitt, and occasioned a partial change of 
the Ministry, attended with a cordial 
union of the Parties of Mr. Fox and Lord 
Grenvill>, in a new Opposition.—This is 
the leading event in Domestic politicks 
in 1804. Abroad we have had to record 
the violence, injuctice, and perfidy, of 
the Ruler cf France; his elevation to 
the imperial dignity, and the means by 

Gext. Mac. November, 1¢14, 





which that great ehange was operated. 
These will strongly claim the attention 
of the Reader.—Another subject of vast 
importance, is the war in India, so pru- 
dently commenced, and fortunately and 
honourably conducted and terminated 
by the MarquisWellesley and his Brother. 
Of this, a succinct, but, we trust, clear 
and luminous narrative has been com- 
piled from the best authorities.—The 
Debates in Parliament, compressed as 
much as their nature would allow, and 
the general domestic transactions, form 
the residue of the History. The State 
Papers and selections contain their ac- 
eustomed portion of useful, interesting, 
and curious matter,” 


47. A Letter from Paris, to George 
Petre, Esg. By the Rev. John Chet- 
wede Eustace, 8vo. pp. 98. Mawman, 
TO those who have read the truly 

“ Classical Tour through Italy,” (and 

the few who have not read it have a 

rich intellectual treat in store) this 

Letter of Mr. Eustace will need no 

recommendation. His name and well- 

known taste are sufficient to ensure 
it a favourable receptien. 

** During the month of June last, 
Lord Carrington was so very obliging as 
to invite the Author of the fellowing 
pages to accompany him in an excursion 
to Paris; this kind invitation was con- 
veyed in terms too flattering to be re+ 
fused. The reflections now communi- 
eated to the publick were made during 
the excursion ; and were addressed to an 
intimate Friend who had requested some 
acceunt of the French Capital. Mr. 
Eustace cannot close this short notice, 
without begging Lord Carrington to ac- 
cept his cordial acknowledgments for 
the constant attention with which his 
Lordship was pleased to honour him 
during this littk Tour. The Earl of 
Essex will permit the Author to join his 
name to that of his noble Friend, and to 
record his politeness and good humour 
on the same occasion.”’ 

Were we to indulge our inclination 
for extracts from this interesting Let- 
ter, we should soon fill our crowded 
pages; but one at least we must give, 
not as the best, but as one that is 
generally interesting to Travellers. 

“ One of the best views, perhaps the 
noblest of Paris, is that from the Pont 
Royale, whence the Traveller sees dis- 
played, on his right, a well-built and 
regular‘quay, with the Palais des Arts 

(College 





oe 
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(College Mazarin) and the Hotel des Mon- 
noies; and on his left, the Gallery of 
the Louvre in its full length. In front 
he has the new bridge, called the Pont 
des Arts; the Pont Neuf, the river there 
diverging into two branches lined with 
noble quays ; and the venerable towers 
of Notre Dame, rising in the midst of 
its island.—The Palais du Luxembourg, 
now Palais du Senat, or des Pairs, is a 
bold, regular, and majestic, but heavy 
edifice, erected by Mary of Medicis on 
the plan of the Palazzo Pitti of Florence, 
as a memorial of her distant country. 


~ Its beauty arises from its simplicity and 


mass; its deformity, from the rustic 
style which pervades the whole. The 
interior has been repaired and improved ; 
and the staircase leading to the hall of 
the Senate, although a feeble imitation 
of that of the Vatican, is very majestic. 
The garden behind it, now enlarged and 
extended to the Observatory, is, as an- 
tiently, public, and though inferior to 
that of the Tuilleries, yet beautiful, and 
a great embellishment to that quarter 
of Paris.—The Palace of the Legion of 
Honour, once of the Prince of Salm (who 
was put to death during the Revolution), 
is remarkable for its court, formed of a 
very handsome Ionic celonnade; and 
though not extensive or elevated, may 
be considered as one of the principal 
ornaments of this city.—In churched, 
notwithstanding the devastations of the 
Revolution, and the treacherous indif- 
ference of Napoleon’s Government, Paris 
is still rich ; and though Notre Dame is 
inferior to Westminster, and Sainte Ge- 
nevieve, to St. Paul’s; though the por- 
tico of St. Martin’s, St. George’s Blooms- 
bury, and St. George’s Hanover- square, 
are more simple and correct than any 
similar decoration in the French capital ; 
yet, not only the two churches which I 
have mentioned, but St. Roch, St. Sul- 
pice, St. Eustache, and that of the In- 
valids, are most noble edifices, and far 
superior in magnitude to all the churches 
in London, with the exception of St. 
Paul’s and Westminster. In interior 
decorations dnd splendour, even these 
sink into insignificance compared with 
the Parisian temples. The superiority 
of the latter in this respect, is to be as- 
cribed, not only to the more majestic 
character of the predominant religion, 
and to the more active piety of its vota- 
ries, but to the prevalency of a purer 
taste, which proscribes pews and skreens, 
and central pulpits, with every contri- 
vance to encuinber the pavement and to 
obstruct the general view; and which 
at the same time requires, that the in- 
terior of churches should be embellished 
with as much care and attention. as 
ether public edifices, and that the table 


of the Lord should be graced with as 
much decency as an ordinary sideboard. 
I have said, notwithstanding the devas- 
tations of the Revolution ;—previous to 
that explosion of national phrenzy, there 
were in Paris 222 churches, of which 45 
were parochial; of these there remain 
12 parochial and 27 succursal* or minor 
parish churches, in all 39 churches for 
public or parochial service. The others 
have either been demolished, or turned 
into manufactories, schools, or granaries. 
The greater part of those which remain- 
ed, were pillaged, stript of all their 
marble, brass, statues, paintings, and 
even altars and pulpits. The painted 
windows were not often spared, and the 
lead and copper of the roof. not unfre- 
quently carried off. Thus they were all 
reduced to a lamentable state of degra- 
dation, nakedness, and gradual decay ; 
and in that state, they remained till the 
religion of the Nation once more became 
that of the State: and Christianity re- 
assumed its external honours. The at- 
tention of Government was then direct- 
ed to the preservation of the Churches ; 
but, as Napoleon acted more from politi- 
eal than religious motives, and confined 
his liberality witbin the narrowest bounds 
of strict necessity, the work of restora- 
tion proceeded slowly; and many or 
rather most charches still exhibit the 
traces of revolutionary profanation.’’ 


42. A Sermon, preached at Blandford, 


at the Visitation of the Lord Bishop of ~ 


Bristol, dugust 20th, 1813; and at 
Knaresborough, at the Primary Visi- 
tation of the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
August 11,1814. By the Rev. S. Clap- 
ham, Af. A. Rector of Gussage St. Mi- 
chael, Dorset ; Vicar of Christ Church, 
Hants; and of Great Ouseborne, York- 
shire. #vo. pp. 23. 

THIS discourse was first preached 
30 years ago; and, after receiving 
some valuable additions, lately preach- 
ed at Blandford and Knaresborough. 
It contains many useful observations 
and interesting directions to the Cleri- 
cal Hearers. The Author, before he 
enters on his subject, adverts to the 
Catholic Emancipation, and also to 
the pn and Bible Societies,— 
more especially the latter—to neither 
of which, as they are now conducted, 

* “ By Succursal Churches are meant 
those which are devoted to Parochial 
service, but subservient te the Parish 
Church: to which, however, they are 
not inferior in size and decoration ; most 
of them belonged to suppressed Convents 
and Abbeys.’”’—This definition will, in 
some degree, illustrate the subject dis« 
cussed in p. 316, 
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he appears favourable. — His notice 
of the Bible Society, both in the ser- 
mon and in a note, will, it is to be 
hoped, arrest the observation of those 


~ who conduct it. The scope of his 


Sermon, agreeably to the words of 
the text, “I charge thee before God 
and the Lord Jesus Christ preach 
the word, be instant in season, and 
out of season,” (2 Tim. iv. 1, 2.) is to 
shew the necessity of composing Ser- 
mons with care, and delivering them 
with earnestness; and of discharging 
with fidelity and zeal the several parts 
of the Ministerial office. The negli- 

ent, the sporting, and the convivial 
Bivincs would, we think, feel sowe 
compunctuous visitings whilst they 
were silting under so awakening a 
preacher.—Mr. C. adverts i:xewise to 
the Evangelical Clergy, but without 
asperity or bitterness. We will give 
two extracts from his Sermov, from 
which our Readers will judge of its 
merit. As an elegant aud animated 
composition, it does the Author much 
credit. Were practical Sermons writ- 
ten in the same style, they would, we 
are persuaded, ** convince the under- 
standings, and persuade the affections 
of the hearers.” 


* Eloquence,” he proceeds, ‘* we may 
want to amuse ; but speaking truth with 
judgment and with zeal, we cannot but, 
in some measure, convince the under- 
standings,and persuade, to a certain de- 
gree, the affections of our hearers. ‘ The 
Word of God is powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword.” And what 
is its use? To please the fancies, to flat- 
ter the humours, or to gratify the lusts 
of men? Goil forbid! In the application 
of that Word to men’s bosoms, we are to 
cherish no error, to spare no irregularity, 
to explain away no sin. We must adapt 
our Discourses to the various exigences 
of our respective flocks ; to the habits, 
to the faults, and even to the secret pro- 
pensities of individuals. But, in doing 
this, we are, most carefully, to guard 
against intemperate accusations and un- 
charitable surmises. Vanity, under the 
imposing veil of zeal; and severity, un- 
der the flattering pretence of duty, may 
seduce us to wound the feelings, and 
irritate the mind; when judgment and 
temperance might, by prepossessing the 
will, and conciliating the affections, have, 
more effectually, accomplished our pur- 
pose. If our exhortations either provoke 
a frown, or produce a smile, on the coun- 
tenances of our hearers, we make a pub- 


lic, and a very reprehensible, renuncia- 
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tion of our discretion as men, and of our 
consistency as clergymen, we cease to 
* preach Christ Jesus the Lord,’ the doc- 
trines, and the duties, of Christianity ; 
we are indulging, very unwarrantably, 
our own passions or conceits ; and, how- 
ever we may applaud ourselves for our 
supposed courage in delivering the mes- 
sage of our Master, repugnant, as we 
imagine, to the lusts and bumours of 
men, we excite, by our fooleries, only 
prejudices against the ministry, and 
alienation from the Church of Christ.— 
Now, preaching being the only mean of 
public instruction, it behoves us to ask 
ourselves, whether, if we were the hearers 
of the discourses we prepare and deliver 
—whether, I say, they are such as, we 
think, would enlighten our own under- 
standings with knowledge, and warm our 
breasts with piety? Such questions, se- 
riously and repeatedly revolved, will lead 
us to a sure criterion of our duty, as the 
instructors of other men, and of the pro- 
priety and success with which we have 
discharged it. But if the love of plea- 
sure, or the pursuit of gain ; if thought- 
less levity, or sluggish insensibility pre- 
vent us from warning the wicked; how, 
my Reverend Brethren, will stand the 
last and solemn account? Assuredly ‘ the 
wicked will die in their iniquity; but 
will not their blood be required at our 
hand?” 


Our next quotation shall be on the 
necessity of adapting the subject te 
the circumstances of the congregation. 


* But besides the judicious choice of 
subjects, by means of which the under- 
standing may be informed, and the heart 
affected, great caution is to be exercised 
in the composition of them. They are 
to be addressed, neither to the under- 
standing nor to the fancy exclusively, 
but rather to the heart. If in preaching 
the Word we study to render ourselves 
intelligible — intelligible to those on 
whom a ray of science hath never shone 
—to those ‘ who hold the plough’— and 
they are chiefly such, I think, to whom 
we preach—‘ who drive oxen, and whose 
mind is given to make furrows’— if, for 
the instruction of those who have neither 
leisure nor ability to instruct themselves, 
we can forego the delight of strength of 
reasoning, of originality of sentiment, 
of polish of language ; if we ‘ preach net 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord,’ 
and administer to each as their several 
circumstances require, ‘ milk to babes, 
and strong meat to those of riper years ; 
good tidings unto the meek; bind up 
the broken-hearted, and proclaim liberty 
to the captives; and, lastly, if our 
* preaching bring forth the fruits of 

living,’ 
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living,’ sobriety, integrity, a regular at- 
tendance on the service of the Church, 
and celebration of the Sacrament, accom- 
panied with a conscientious discharge ef 
the other duties of Religion; then have 
we abundant evidence of our having, 
faithfully, ‘ watched over their souls, as 
they that must give account.’ On the 
contrary, if we continue to preach, with- 
out producing any visible alteration 
among our hearers; if those who ‘ were 
unlearned’ in the elements of Christia- 
nity ‘ are unlearned still;’ if we take no 
pains to prepare the soil for the reception 
of the seed; and if, as must naturally 
be expected, intemperance, depravity, 
profaneness, and a contempt of every 
thing sacred, infest our parishes, wretch- 
ed, ‘ wretched men that we are; who 
shall deliver us from the wrath to come!’” 


The good sense, the piety, and elo- 
quence contained ip this Sermon, are, 
as we have already observed, highly 
creditable to the Author. 


49. A Sermon preached at the Primary 
Visitation of the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Lord Bishop of London, holden 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Tuesday, 
July 19, 1814. By the Rev. William 
Parker, Af. 4. Rector of St. Ethel- 
burga, London. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


FROM 2 Cor. vi. 3, 4. “ Giving 
no offence in any thing, that the Mi- 
nistry be not blamed: but in all things 
approving ourselves as the Ministers 
of God;” Mr. Parker very judici- 
ously enlarges on the proper. duties 
of a Christian Minister ; thus modestly 
prefacing his Discourse in a neat Dedi- 
cation to the new Bishop: 


“ This subject, I am aware, has often 
been handled, in a much better way, by 
eminent Divines. The observations, 
nevertheless, which I have thought it 
my duty to advance, cannot be too fre- 
quently, or too strongly, impressed on 
the minds of the Clergy generally, and 
of the London Clergy in particular. The 
Clergy of the Metropolis are placed, as it 
were, on a hill. The eyes of the world 
are upon us; and every part of our be- 
haviour is continually open to the se- 
verest scrutiny.” 

One short extract we select, as a 
specimen of the Preacher's candour : 


“JT cannot omit to mention another 
subject, which ought occasionally to be 


explained to the people from our pulpits; 


I mean, the nature and constitution of 
the Church of Christ. To judge from 
the practice and opinions of the present 
day, one would imagine, either that 
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Church principles are but little under- 
stood, or that it is a matter of small 
moment, whether the people live in com- 
munion with the Church or not. Many, 
it is to be feared, who have never yet 
entertained a thought of separation, are 
not well informed, upon this important 
subject ; and, consequently, are liable, 
through ignorance, to be seduced into 
the sin of schism. It surely behoves us, 
therefore, who are Churchmen upon con- 
viction, to give the people correct no- 
tions with regard to that Church, which, 
as St. Paul expresses it, is ‘the ground 
and pillar of the truth.’ This subject, 
if we treat it in a familiar way, and with- 
out bitterness towards those who dissent 
from us, will always prove interesting to 
our hearers.” 


50. Laura; or, an Anthology of Sonnets 
(on the Petrarcan Model) and Elegiac 
Quatuorzains: English, Italian, Spa- 
mish, Portuguese, French, and Ger- 
man; original and translated; great 
Part never before published. With a 
Preface, Critical and Biographic ; 
Notes, and Index. By Capel Lofft. 
In 5 Vols, 12mo0. Crosby & Co. 


“* LAURA” has been noticed by a 
competent Judge (Cens. Lit. X. 85.) 
as “the most copious collection of 
compositions of this kind ever made, 
not only Eaglish, but both originals 
and translations from the Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
German—which will raise admiration 
in every enlightened mind, not only 
at the industry, but at the learning 
and genius of the accomplished an 
amiable Collector, who has himself 
executed the major part of the trans- 
lations; and many of them with a 
happiness which will be sure in time 
to find its due praise.” 

The compiler of this extensive work 
deserves the thanks of the admirers 
of Poetry for having brought into one 
view the elegant productions of so 
many Countries, and thus enabled 
them to form an accurate judgment 
of their respective places in the scale 
of merit. We can well imagine that 
a long period was required for collect- 
ing 999 Sonnets, including the Transla- 
tions; and we feel a pleasure in learning, 
that Mr. Lofft found them the gratifi- 
cation of many happy, and the solace 
of many anxious hours, during twelve 
years; which he benevolently hopes 
may be their effect on the minds of 
his Readers: and this, he tells us in 
his Preface, he has reason to ager 
rom 
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from the general influence of poetry, 
and the shortness and variety of these 
compositions, which adapt them to 
the diversity of circumstances acting 
on the affections and feelings of man- 
kind. An “affectionate and respect- 
ful remembrance of Petrarch, and of 
that mysierivus passion to which we 
owe that the Sonnet has such cele- 
brity, and to which, in a great mea- 
sure, we are indebted for the taste 
and refinement formed and diffused 
by his delicate and cultivated Genius, 
by whose peculiar amenity, purity, 
tenderness, calm and grateful eleva- 
tion, the style, the puctry, the senti- 
ments, and the manners of Italy, and 
progressively of Europe, have been 
so happily influenced,”—we are in- 
formed, was Mr. Lofft’s motive for 
giving his publication the title of 

aura. He had an additional reason 
for adopting it, to convey a compli- 


ment to the Female Poets, many of - 


whose excellent productions are to be 
found in the collection. 

Mr. Lofft’s next object is to point 
out the distinction between Sonnets 
and Quatuorzains, and to define and 
describe the original and legitimate 
structure of the former. 

*‘ Such (he proceeds) it is as intro- 
duced into our language by Spenser, 
Sydney, and Milton: and continued in 
our days by Mrs. Charlotte Smith in 
some exquisite examples, Edwards, Gray, 
Mason, Warton, Mrs. Robinson, and 
Henry Kirke White. 1n this enumera- 
‘tion, I purposely confine myself to the 
dead: though in, the Selection itself I 
have drawn my materials from many 
living Authors, whom posterity will not 
forget. But let those who affect to laugh 
at Sonneteers, and despise this whole 
Class of Authors as unworthy of the 
name of Peets, learn a little whom and 
what it is that they despise. Perhaps 
they may blush at the mere sight of a 
list which includes names which, they 
cannot be wholly ignoraut, stand in the 
Jjirst order of human excellence.” 

Mr. Lofft is rather inclined to class 
Shakespeare’s Poems with the Qua- 
tuorzains than with the Sonnets; and 
however beautiful he considers Spen- 
ser’s, he decides his Sonnets to be of 
the second or imperfect order.—We 
cannot pretend to follow the Author 
of the Preface in his elaborate disqui- 
sitions on the subject, but shall meet 
him where be intersperses Biographi- 
cal Notices with his observations,— 
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Petrarch necessarily goseaien in the 
list; and in his Ixxiid page, he pays 


the following high compliment to 

** Giustina Lievi Perotti (who) was a 
contemporary of Petrarca. And from 
the sweet, and modest, and nobly-spirited 
remains of her poetry, a temptation 
arises to a wish that she had been the 
Laura of the Poet. Yet, the profile of 
Laura, though merely an indifferent 
wooden cut to the Lyonese edition by 
Rouille of 1558, has a character of so 
much simplicity, sweetness, modesty, 
sensibility, and intelligence, that it is 
impossible to wish that Laura should 
not have been the admired and perpetual 
object of the preference of Petrarch. 
Giustina Lievi Perotti was born at Sasso- 
Ferrato abeut 1320.”’ 

In a note we are told, that Tirabos- 
chi has questioned the existence both 
of Perotti and Bellincioni; but, Mr. 
Lofft thinks, on no positive grounds. 
Much useful and amusing information 
may be gathered as the Reader pro- 
ceeds in the Preface.—Mr. Lofft sup- 
poses he may be asked why the Son- 
net should have received so much 
labour and paper, or whether he has 
nothing better to do? “ Certainly,” he 
answers,*‘] have aProfession to follow. 
I have a Country to serve. I have 
endeavoured to do my duty to both.” 
And he adds, he has known when gen- 
tle remonstrances were addressed to 
him for neglecting the Muses, and his 
attention to Politicks and his Profes- 
sion; which he may now be censured 
for leaving for Poetry, in such a crisis 
as that of 1809, the date of the Pre- 
face. He declares he shall not repent 
his preference of this pursuit to the 
acquirement of wealth, or the objects 
of corrupt and mischievous ambition. 


“ By deserting the purer graces of 
Poetry for these, what could I have ob- 
tained in compensation of my certain 
loss ? 

* Grazie, senza voi ogni fatica 2 vana!’ 
Unaccompanied by these, to a mind in 
any degree cyltivated, success is without 
happiness and without dignity; and dis- 
appointment without consolation, The 
Bay prospers intermixed with the Oak 
and Palm; active employments and pro- 
fessions with literary pursuits. nd 
while contemplating this long and splen- 
did series of the Authors of the Sonnet, 
we have seen some of the greatest cha- 
racters of our own Country, and nearly 
all of the most eminent in every depart- 
ment of public life which Italy had pro- 
duced, Well, indeed, were these graces 
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in the Mythology of Greece the attend- 
ants on the celestial Venus: the other, 
the earthly popular Venus, has inferior 
Tive-maids. But with these, according 
toa bigher and a purer philosophy, what- 
ever is lovely, whatever honourable, what- 
ever of good report, if there be any vir- 
tue, if there be any praise, with these it 
is wost worthily and mest suitably ac- 
companied. And I know not of utility 
eomparable to this. 
‘From Earth to Heaven our intellect 
they raise.’ 
Levan di terra al ciel nostro intelletto, 
Mr. Lofft’s acknowledgments to 
living and the memories of deceased 
Poets do him honour; much more 
than the strange affectation of singu- 
Jarity which his pages exhibit in ortho- 
graphy and the use of capitals. We 
are well aware that custom has sanc- 
tioned abbreviations in poetry; but 
the practice of our Ancestors of ab- 
breviating in prose has long been ex- 
loded ; nay, instances are abundant 
in our Antient Poets, where they pre- 
serve every syllable even in rhyme: 
* As in short space it filleth enery care 
With swift report of undeserued blame.” 
Earl of Surrey. 
And Drayton: 
* When as the soule is drowned once in 
viee, [dice.” 
The sweete of sinne makes Hell a Para- 


We would also inquire what is his au- 
thority for “ publishe” in the Title- 
page, end similar innovations, which 
will be observed in the following quo- 
tation, copied precisely from pages 
cc. cci. We, however, admit he has 
seen our cannot very properly used 
as two words in Antient Authors. 
“lf I am not equally obliged to the 
politeness of Publishers as to that of 
Authors, | made little trial of it: and 
beside, where much is not given much 
can not be expected.—I trast that I 
have made no use of any Publication 
which as a Man zealously attacht to the 
Interests and honourable Fame, — that 
best Interest, — of Authors I ought not 
to have made: nothing which the Prin- 
ciples and Spirit of the Laws of my 
Country do not justify : Nothing which 
the nature and object of such a Publica- 
tion, which was to be an ANTHOLOGY or 
comprehensive Selection of the most ex- 
cellent SONNETS in our own and other 
Languages, did not justify and require. 
If my own are consider’d as falling short 
of this Character, no attention has been 
neglected to make them otherwise. I 
sball not be apprehensive of Clamors, or 





Misrepresentations, or Abuse. I have 
not republisht Sonnets already publisht, 
for want of Materials: for 1 have more 
and very valuable unpublisht Sonnets by 
me than I fear J shall have opportunity 
of laying before the Public.—1n what I 
here publish I look to the approbation 
of some cultivated Minds. I think with 
regret that the Death of the Duchess 
of DEVONSHIRE, of Miss SEWARD, and Mrs. 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, Mr. PRESTON, Mr. FOX, 
Mr. NIcHoLts, and Mr. KIRKE wuITr, has 
intercepted hopes of Apprebation that if 
obtain’d would have been gratifying in- 
deed. But I look also to the advancement 
of the Study of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE; 
which, with the Greek and the Roman, 
I regard as the surest means of forming 
and preserving a true Taste. I look to 
the Honour of our own Litcerature in this 
so refin’d and interesting species of com- 
position; the SONNET and QUATUORZAIN, 
Nothing can deprive me of the Pleasure 
which this Selection has given me in it’s 
Formation and Progress : or of the Con- 
sciousness that it was a just and becom- 
ing Pleasure. And ! will hope that the 
Result will neither be unpleasing to my 
Country, aud especially to it’s fair and 
elegant Daughters, ner without Utility 
to Litterature in general,” 


We hope the liberality of Mr. Lofft 
will be exerted in our favour, on ex- 
pressing this slight disapprobation; 
and we assure him that Re efegant 
publication has our warmest praise, 
excited by the numerous efforts of his 
own cultivated Muse, independent of 
that produced by the aggregated ex- 
cellence of so many matchless Poets. 
We select the ensuing extract as a 
particularly appropriate specimen : 


“« Here end, my Muse, thy long, thy lov’d 
career ; 
Here bound thy flight, who from the 
Ttalian plains 
Hast brought those gentle, pure, and 
polish’d chains, 
To the Pheebéan choir for ever dear, 
Those who for freedom rais'd the gene- 
rous spear, 
In whose blest verse divine Parnassus 
reigns, 
With heavenly beauty whe inspir'd 
their Strains ; 
Whom every virtue loves, all arts revere, 
Cherish the Sonnet of harmonious flow, 
Here Guidi, Cino, Dante, Angelo, 
And the Petrarcan sweetest graces 
shine, 
The icéan, Sannazarian name, 
The wreath of Tasso, the Vittorian fame; 
Here the Miltonian palm, and British 
harp divine.” D. 1807. €. L. 
51. Prince 
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51. Prince Malcolm: in Fwe Cantos; 
with other Poems. By Jobn Doddridge 
Humphreys, /un, 8vo. Longman & Co. 


THOSE who admire the sublime 
but dreadful play of Macbeth, one of 
the finest productions of our immor- 
tal Shakspeare, must have felt a 
powerful interest in the fate of Mal- 
colm the son of Duncan, — the Hero 
of the work before us. Me... Hum- 
phreys introduces him to his Readers 
as just completing his flight by bis 
arrival at Glamis Castle, not then 
knowing that Macbeth was the mur- 
derer of his father, into whose posses- 
sion the Castle had come by gift from 
that monarch after Sinel’s death, then 
Thane of Glamis. 

There isa strong vein of poetical 
description in these lines : 

** The merry Porter open’d seon, 

And loudly eall’d the sleeping Groom ; 

While with a dark, and prying eye, 

He watch’d young Malcolm’s smother’d 
sigh ; 

And mark’d his mien, so proud and high, 

His costly brand, and crimson plume ; 

And his dark eye's forbidding gloom.” 

Here he meets with a young lady 
named Helen, one of the trophies of 
a “border fray,” and becomes ena- 
moured of her: Dannark, a ruffian 
raised to the head of a Clan by the 
wages of his atrocities, is his host; 
tales of past times are rehearsed; Mac- 
beth is loudly praised, and the Priace 
is animated and delighted—but 
** Base Dannark’s black and coward heart 
In Valour’s tale could bear no part ; 
His thoughts upon his guest were fix’d, 
With doubt, and wonder, strangely mix’d; 
He deeply mark’d his carriage high ;— 
Felt check’d,and aw’d,le knew not why;— 
For something in his noble guest 
Quell’d his pride, and pain'd bis breast.” 

A Monk in his suite had more 
knowledge or penetration, and traced 
the features of Duncan in those of 
Malcolm. The good man, aware of 
the consequences to the Prince, deter- 
mines to warn him of his danger be- 
fore Dannark discovers who was his 
guest, The description of Malcolm's 
chamber and the silent. approaches of 
the Monk towards the bed to advise 
his departure, is really masterly. Thus 
apprised of his danger, it is with diffi- 
culty he dissembies with Danvark: at 
length he leaves the Castle. No sooner 
is he gone, than Balworth, the mur- 
derer of Bauquo, arrives, preceded by 
blood hounds—the scent is lost—Dan- 
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nark is suspected—but the dogs re- 
cover the scent, and their chace of the 
Prince succeeds till his crossing the 
river Tay on his trusty steed closes 
the pursuit.—We are now told how 
Dannark had obtained possession of 
Glamis, which was, by poisoning the 
venerable Sinel, and winning the fa- 
vour of Macbeth by affecting. the 
deepest distress at his decease, Thus 
situated, he would have secured Helen 
to his wishes, had not the Monk awed 
him, and that Lady’s love for Malcolin 
secured her from his snares. — In the 
mean lime-the Prince arrives at the 
Castle of Siward, Earl of Northum- 
berland.—Waldoff, an old soldier, full 
of worth and honour, had his peaceful 
Cottage near the walls of Glamis. 
Helen often visited him; and on ope 
occasion the strains of a Minstrel en. 
tertained by Waldoff informed her 
she was the daughter of Prince. Ed- 
ward, son of “* warlike Lronside,” and 
named Margaret. The cruel system 
of Macbeth 1s next adverted to, with 
the murder of Macduff's family, ‘and 
the general misery of the Kingdom of 
Scotland. Theo follows the battle, 
in which this tyrant is slain, and the 
nuptials of Maicolm and Margaret. 
The Minstrel's lay is too long to 
extract ; but we think our Readers 
will not disapprove our introducing 
to their notice the three following 
stanzas: 
“ The parent Eagle, in the storm, 
Shelters ber nest with pinion warm, 

And braves the angry blast : 

The wild Cat, too, her young will guard 
With talons sharp, like spotted pard, 
And on the hunter fly : 
And thus, to save his child from harm, 
He shielded her with fost’ring arm 
In rude Misfortune’s hour. 
The live-long day he lay conceal'd, 
And then at night would hunt the field, 

An eutlaw fleet and bold. 

The dry sear leaves he made his bed ; 
The hollew oak his only shed, 

When howling storms would rage. « 
Thus the warm Summer did he spend, 
Deep in the tangled forest penn’d, 

Secure and free from danger. 

But when brown Autumn’s scatt'ring 
blast 
Had o’er the shrinking flowers past, ~ 

And robb'd them of their bloom ; 
And mountain streams begin to swell, 
And falling leaves did plainly tell, 

That Winter drear was coming, 
The Outlaw sought a lowly Cot, 

Hid in a deep, sequester’d spot, 

Where Marg’ret safe might rest.” 
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52. Anecdotes of Music, Historical and 
Biographical; in a Series of Letters 
Jrom a Gentleman to his Daughter. 
By A. Burgh, 4.M. Three Vols. 12mo. 
Longman and Co, 


SHAKSPEARE, the unexampled 
searcher into the nature and tendency 
of all things, has pronounced one of 
the strongest eulogies on Musick that 
the mind of man is capable of con- 
ceiving—and who shall dispute the 
verity of his decisions? It cannot be 
doubted for a moment that this active 
and involuntary emotion of the soul, 
which suggests expression to the 
tongue, and has alike prevailed 
amongst the Natives of every part of 
the globe from time immemorial to 
the present hour, is an immediate gift 
from the Creator; that is equally ap- 
plicable to his praise, and the solace 
of each individual. Indeed, we should 
imagine the most determined enemy 
to Musick would find it a less difficult 
task to suppress the whole circle of 
immoral ideas than this product of a 
Soul thinking of its Maker, or con- 
templating on any fancied or real ac- 
complishment of happiness. Viewed 
in this light, what subject can be more 

enerally interesting? Thus thought 

r. Burney; and we are not surprised 
Mr. Burgh has adopted a similar opi- 
nion: the former gave the publick a 
deeply studied an scientific History 
of the Art; and we think ourselves 
much indebted to the latter for these 
“ Anecdotes,” better calculated for 
the Amateur and those who admire 
but do not practise Musick, who can- 
not fail of being instructed and enter- 
tained by his researches. 

It is observed in the Preface ; 

“ Among the various refinements of 
the present enlightened age, the Science 
of Musick appears, in an eminent de- 
gree, to have attracted the attention 
net only of the exalted and affluent, but 
to have insinuated itself into the social 
enjoyments of every rank in society.— 
In the modern system of Female Educa- 
tion, this fascinating accomplishment is 
very generally considered as an indispen- 
sable requisite; and the Daughters of 
Mechanicks, even in humble stations, 
would fancy themselves extremely ill- 
treated, were they debarred the indul- 
gence of a Piano-forte. Whether this 
passion be indulged to excess — whether 
it be a musico-mania, or an innocent 
recreation, under the guidance of reason 
and discretion—it is not the business of 


this publication to discuss.—The Author 
of the following sheets is strongly im- 
pressed with the idea, that Music is not 
- a harmless amusement, but, if pro- 
perly directed, capableof being eminent- 
ly beneficial to his fair countrywomen. 
In many instances, it may be the means 
of preventing that vacuity of mind which 
is too frequently the parent ef libertinism ; 
of precluding the intrusion of idle and 
dangerous imaginations ; and, more par- 
ticularly among the daughters of ease 
and opulence, by occupying a considera- 
ble portion ef time, may prove an anti- 
dote to the poison insidiously adminis- 
tered by the innumerable licentious 
Novels, which are hourly sapping the 
foundations of every moral and religious 
principle. As practical Musicians, the 
British female dilettanti are universally 
acknowledged, not only to have rivalled, 
but to have surpassed, in their exquisite 
execution upen keyed instruments, all 
their Continental competitors. To these 
it is presumed that a concise, and, per- 
haps, entertaining History of a Science 
in which so many eminently exeel, may 
not be unacceptable.” 

Mr. Burgh agrees with us in opinion 
that Harmony is not the invention of 
men; and his position that “ Nature 
seems to have furnished human indus- 
try with the first principles of every 
science” is an indisputable fact. Whe- 
ther our modern warblers will assent 
to his assertion in a Note at page 13 
is more doubiful, whatever our judg 
ment on the subject may be. 

* Birds,”’ he says, “* were assuredly 
the most antient Music-masters. And 
even to this day, with ali our boasted 
refinement, all our natural and artificial 
exertions, whe will be bold enough to 
assert, that either Mrs. Billington, the 
delight of the present age ; or Farinelli, 
the admiration of the last, ever ap- 
proached the excellence of these instine- 
tive Musicians, either in fertility of 
imagination, in the brilliancy of their 
shake, or neatness of execution ?” 

The Music of very early ages is 
satisfactorily dilated upon. How 
such music might be calculated to 
please the Professor of our times is 
out of the question. In this part of 
the subject the Author has made use 
of the Old Testament, and the Heathen 
mythology, where they suited his 

urpose ; and then proceeds chrono- 
ogically, without confining himsetf 
to our Nation exclusively. In noti- 
cing our Progress in the Art, the 
Minstrels have received a due portion 
of attention; and Chaucer's — 
ury. 
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bury Tales are cited wherever they 
furnish a hint as to the manner of 
singing, and the use of instruments. 
Other authorities explain the state of 
Church music. Having merely done 
Mr. Burgh the justice of saying he 
has kept a close view of his theme, 
we shall meet him nearer our own 

eriod, in treating of which the Eng- 
Fish and Italian Operas occupy much 
of his research ; and bere we cannot 
resist our desire to promoie bis lauda- 
ble animad versions upon that wy 
equivocal satire of Gay’s, called the 
Beggars Opera—a satire that, so far 
from being understood, has become a 
standard performance on its own in- 
trinsic merits at all our theatres, al- 
though the late Justice Fielding re- 
probated its representation to the 
managers of his day, and the Moralist 
has never ceased to point out its evil 
tendency. The following are Mr. 
Burgh’s remarks: 

“ The Beggar's Opera had a run of 
sixty-three vights, during which, the 
Operas of Richard the First and Admetus 
were performing at the Haymarket to 
thin audiences. The malevolence of the 
people, and the resentment they had 
been taught to entertain against, that 
eonduct of Administration which they 
were equally unqualified to approve or 
eondemn, were amply gratified by the 
representation of it: but the publick were 
little aware of the injury they were doing 
to society by giving countenance to an 
entertainment which bas been produc- 
tive of more mischief to this country 
than any would believe at the time ; 
for, not to mention the pernicious gene- 
ral tendency of it, by inculcating that 
persons in authority are uniformly ac- 
tuated by the same motives as thieves 
and robbers, is to destroy all confidence 
in ministers, and respect for magistrates, 
and to lessen that reverence which, 
even in the worst state of government, 
is due to the laws and public authority. 
A character is exhibited to view, of a 
libertine endowed with bravery, gene- 
rosity, and the qualities ef a gentleman, 
subsisting by the profession of highway 
robbery, which he defends by examples 
drawn from the practice of men of all 
professions. In this view, Macheath 
as as much a hero as the principal agent 
in an Epic poem ; but, lest this character 
should not be sufficiently fascinating to 

minds, he is farther represented 

as having «:tained to some degree of 

wealth; to keep good company (that is 

to say, gamesters of fashion) ; to be a fa- 
Gent. Mac, November, 1834, 


vourite with the women, and so success- 
ful in his amours, that one is with child 
by him, and he marries another. In 
short, his whole life is represented as an 
uninterrupted pursuit of crim:nal grati- 
fications, in which he has the good fortune 
to succeed, and in the end to escape with 
impunity. Nevertheless, the voice of 
the peeple was, aud, to the disgraee of 
the national charaeter, still continues, 
in favour of this immoral Drama; and 
Dr. Herring, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for presuming to censure it 
in a Sermon delivered before the Honour- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn, while he 
was preacher there, was by Dean Swift 
stigmatized with the appellation of a 
* stupid, injudicious, and prostitute Di- 
vine !’—The effects of the Beggar’s Opera 
on the minds of the people bave fulfilled 
the prognostications of many, that it 
would prove injurious to society. Rapine 
and violence have been gradually in- 
creased ever since its first representation. 
The rights of property, and the obliga- 
tion of the laws that guard it; are dis- 
puted upon principle. Every man’s 
house is now become literally what the 
law calls it, his castle; or at least it 
may be said, that, like a castle, it re- 
quires to be a place of defence. Young 
men, apprentices, clerks in public offices, 
and others, disdaining the arts of honest 
industry, and captivated with the charms 
of idleness and criminal pleasure, now 
betake themselves to the road, affect 
politeness in the very act of robbery, and 
in the end become victims to the justice 
of their country. And men of discern- 
ment, who have taken the trouble of 
tracing this great evil to its source, have 
found, that not a few of those who, 
during the last eighty years, have paid 
to the law the forfeit of their lives, have, 
in the course of their evil pursuits, been 
emulous to imitate the manners and 
general character of Macheathb.”’ 


Every candid Reader will approve 
of this method of combining amuse- 
ment and instruction ; but fortunately 
the Author bas had little occasion to 
repeat such observations, as no other 
Dramatic Writer has veutured to imi- 
tate Gay in this respect. 

Those acquainted with the effects 
of Music, as practised by Orpheus, 
will not be surprised on perusing the 
following extract : 

“ The next remarkable 4eademia was 
established at the house of Mrs, Fox 
Lane, afterwards Lady Bingley, on the 
arrival of Giardini, a performer whose 
superioy talents were always warmly 
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patronized by that Lady to the time of 
her death ; and, not content with admi- 
ring him herself, she contrived every 
means that could be devised to make 
him the admiration of others. As Giar- 
dini was seldom to be heard in public 
after bis first arrival, she invited very 
select partie’ of the first people in the 
Kingdum to hear him at ber house, for 
which happiness she did not suffer them 
to remain ungrateful at his benefit.— 
When Mingotti: arrived in this king- 
dom, having, as we have related in a 
former Letter, united her interests with 
those of Giardini in the conduct and 
management of the Opera, Mrs. Lane 
espoused her cause with great zeal, en- 
tering into the spirit of all her theatrical 
quarrels, as ardently as if they had been 
her own. With two such performers, 
the concerts she gave to her choice 
friends were objects of envy and obloquy 
to all these who were unable to gain ad- 
mission. On these occasions Mrs. Lane 
frequently played the Harpsichord her- 
self, as did the late Ladies Edgecumbe 
and Milbank, both admirable performers, 
on that instrument. Lady Rockingham, 
the Dowager Lady Carlisle, and Miss 
Pelham, scholars of Giardini and Min- 
gotti, used to sing ; and the difficulty or 
rather impossibility of hearing these 
professors and illustrious dillettanti any- 
where else, stimulated curiesity so much, 
that there was no sacrifice, or mortifica- 
tion, to which fashionable people would 
not submit in order to obtain admis- 
sion. And ‘ La padrona della Casa’ \ost 
few opportunities of letting them know 
the value she set on her invitations, by 
using them like dogs when they came. 
Whenever a benefit was in contemplation 
for either of her protegés, taking care of 
the honour of her guests, she compelled 
them to behave with due gratitude and 
munificence on the occasion. ‘ Come!’ 
she would often say to her visitors, ‘ give 
me five Guineas,’—a demand as iimpli- 
citly obeyed, as if made on the road. 
Nor had any one, who ever wished to be 
admitted into such good company again, 
the courage to ask the occasion of the 
demand ; but patiently waited the Lady’s 
pleasure to tell them whether they should 
be honoured with a tieket for Giardini’s 
or Mingotti’s benefit.” 


We have observed with much plea- 
sure, that Mr. Burgh recommends 
simplicity in the execution of this art ; 
and, as we think the following re- 
marks are very correctly founded, we 
cannot do him greater honour than 
by repeating them as our valedictory 
extract. 

“ Of Mrs, Billington’s performance of 





Mandane, in which character she first 
appeared on her return from Italy, it 
were superfluous to expatiate : by those 
who witnessed it, it never can be for- 
gotten ; to those who did not, it cannot 
be described. With a daring hand she 
introduced a new bravura song into the 
work of Dr. Arne, which she executed 
with such rapid, varied, and surprising 
feats of the voice, if we may be allowed 
the expression, as to electrify the audi- 
ence; it was a species of wonder, which 
made the mind doubt of its being hu- 
man, so nearly did it resemble the warb- 
ling of a bird. She imitates and goes 
beyond a)l the difficulties of the most 
exquisite vidlin, and may therefore be 
considered as having reached the acmé2 
of instrumental singing. ‘This song was 
originally composed for Mrs. Billington, 
by Bianchi, when at Naples, and sung by 
her in the theatre of St. Carlo, to the 
enchantment of all the amateurs of Italy. 
Never, however, was there a circum- 
stance which so emphatically marked 
the difference between this style of exe- 
cution, and the pathos of simple melody, 
as the impression Mr. Hill made imme- 
diately after this torrent, by the few 
notes of ‘ In Infancy our hopes and fears.’ 
The surprize of one enraptured the Thea- 
tre, the emotion of the other was felt in 
every artery of the frame, It soethed 
and softened the heart: and here it is 
that Music is most truly valuable, when 
it agitates all the best interests of our 
nature.” 


53. Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen: a 
Poem, in Two Parts. By Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan. 8vo. Longman & Co. 


THIS is a spirited and polished 
work: indeed, if we consider the sub- 
ject in its proper light, it could not 
fail to rouse the ulmost energy of 
Poetry in every breast devoted to the 
Muses. 


“* The Poem here presented to the 
publick,” says Mrs. Grant, “‘ is not meant 
to contain a regular narrative of the 
great events, which will astonish future 
times still more than they have even the 
Actors in that mighty Drama which 
seems drawing to some awful conclusion: 
it is merely intended as a kind of retro- 
spective sketch of the passing events, 
These are rapidly detailed in the first 
part, which is meant chieflygs an In- 
troduction to the second, The view 
there given of the present state and fu- 
ture prospects of this country, will be 
considered by many as just and well- 
founded. It is but charitable to suppose, 
that those who do not think it just, will 
wish it were so, and acknowledge — 
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there is a harmless pleasure in being 
agreeably deceived.”’ 
Nothing can be less necessary than 
a recapitulation of the military oc- 
currences which form the basis of the 
work before us; they are too well 
koown and deeply felt to be already in 
danger of passing from the memory : 
we shall therefore endeavour to let 
Mrs. Grant establish her own imme- 
diate claims upon the favour of our 
Readers by a few observations and 
extracts. The first pages are devoted 
to an Apostrophe to Dryden, in which 
she laments he did not live at a time 
like the present ; 
** When Bards no longer to vain Patrons 
bow.”’ 
She then commences her subject, and 
describes the extent of Buonaparte’s 
power iu the following lines; in our 
opinion, very energetic and poetical. 
** From where the North pours forth his 
waste of snows, [bestows, 
To where the Sun his brightest beam 
From the chill regions of eternal frost, 
To Nature’s garden, fair Italia’s coast, 
No more by Freedom, or by Faith sus- 
tain’d, [reign’d, 
One gloomy trance, one fatal torpor 
The groans were secret, aad the sighs 
were deep, [sleep ; 
Yet none essay’d to break that iron 
In sullen pomp the mighty Despot sate, 
His nod was terror, and his frown was fate, 
Which trembling Kings with prostrate 
souls await.”’ 
The simile of the conflagration of 
a forest, than which nothing can be 
more awfully sublime, no, not even a 
City in flames surrounded hy the 
= of an Enemy’s mortars, is most 
appily given. 
“As when in Summer's pride a forest 
burns, (turns, 
The hasty flames subside and rage by 
With ready-axe the sturdy Peasants run, 
Hew down a path, and think the work is 
done ; 
Yet though the Summer woods are moist 
and green, [{vene, 
And fountains gush, and marshes inter- 
Still, ’midst the ashes lurks the smother’d 
fire, »  [aspire, 
With every breath rekindling sparks 
Till, all aghast, the baffled rustick sees 
The rushing blaze increasing with the 
breeze.” . 
‘The shameful and cowardly flight 
of Buonaparte from the sword of Rus- 
sia, and the horrors of her winter, are 
forcibly presented to his view, should 
he ever see this Poem ; where our real 
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Hero Wellington will find the warm 
eulogium of a Muse he cannot but 
admire. The Second Part dwells 
upon England: it would be useless to 
say, this happy Country receives the 
just applause of theWriter; but it may 
not be amiss to add, that she places 
our exclusive excellencies, in Govern- 
ment, Freedom, &c, in new and forci- 
ble lights. In noticing the Poets of 
the day, a spark of that freedom she 


celebrates, glows strongly in these 
lives, — to one of the number. 
** But who is he, with early bays entwin’d, 


Whose dark eye speaks his agitated mind? 
Say, who is he, from worn-out feelings 
pale, [tale? 
Who tells of guilty woes the wounding 
’Tis powerful Byron strikes the ponder- 
ous lyre, 
That bids us wonder, pity, and admire. 
Not he, who sweetly to the ev’ning star 
Tun’d his wild madrigal by Lock-na-Gair ; 
Or, musing in the visionary vale, 
Heard spirits whisper in th’ inconstant 
gale, ferandsires hail. 
And bade on wand’ ring clouds his Scottish 
No! ’tis the Poet of the joyless breast, 
That restless wanders without hope of 


rest 5 
Who paints the sad Voluptuary’s fate, 
Made too svon happy, and made wise tog 
late. 
While joy from mere satiety expires, 
Stretch’d on the ashes of extinguish’d 
fires ; 
Forlorn in ghastly apathy he lies, [eyes.” 
And views past pleasures with abhorrent 
Mr. Scott receives the strongest 
praise the Poetess can bestow, when 
she says, 
** That feudal state, where Shakspeare 
rul’d alone, 
And left no lineal heir, is all thy own!” 


We shall conclude our brief Review 
of this pleasing production with Mrs. 
Grant’s true portrait of Great Britain. 
** Invok’d by Britain in serener skies, 
With mildest beams the star of Peace 
shall rise ; 

Once more her hand that balance shall 
sustain, 

That bids Germania be herself again ; 

To Europe all its wonted bounds restores, 

And gives to liberal Commerce all its 
shores ; 

Erects a barrier in the path of wrong, 

Protects the weak, with limits bounds 
the strong ; 

While, watching o'er the well-adjusted 


— 

Britannia lets no giant power prevail, 

Intent that saving maxim to recail, 

* The good of one must prove the good 
of all.’” 


54, Travels 
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54. Travels in various Countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa; by Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part the 
Second—Greece, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land—Section the Second. Ato. pp. 
821. Cadell and Davies. 

BEFORE we enter upon the ana- 
lysis of this last and interesting Volume, 
we must go back to former pages of 
our own, where we made mention of 
the preceding portion of this Work, 
and had accompanied the entertaining 
Author to Constantinople. Of that 
Volume, however, circumstances o- 
blige us to be concise in our remain- 
ing notice, having so ample a field 
before us in this more recent produc- 
tion, 

From Constantinople Dr. Ciarke 
proceeded to the Plain of Troy, a 
prolific subject of observation and 
criticism, and investigated with his 
usual acuteness. There is one circum- 
stance almost peculiar to himself, 
which claims for him the gratitude of 
Scholars, and the respect of all future 
Travellers ; which is, that, here and 
elsewhere, be permits no original 
Greek inscription, nor any fragment 
of one, to pass unobserved, and with- 
out more or less of illustration: so 
that, by this distinction alone, his work 
will bereafter be found the most 
copious and most useful depository 
of these valuable remains of Classical 
Antiquity. The sammary of his ob- 
servations on the interesting Country 
of the Troas will be found well enti- 
tled to the curious Reader’s attention. 

We next proceed with our Traveller 
from the Hellespont to Rhodes, the 
Gulph of Glaucus and Rosetta: a 
curious and en narrative, 
including a most spirited account of 
the conduct of our gallant Army in 
Egypt; and particularly of the cele- 
brated victory which terminated ia 
the death of the brave Abercromby. 

The circumstances of the Country, 
with other considerations also, not 

rmitting Dr. Clarke to accomplish 
bis views with respect to Egypt at 
that time, he visited Cyprus, the de- 
scription of which will fully reward 
the Reader’s leisure. From Cyprus 
he again joined the English Fleet in 
Egypt, from which place he sailed 
to St. John D’Acre, which will ever 
be memorable in History from the 
noble stand made against the whole 
force of Buonaparte by our valiant 
countryman Sis Sidae y Smith, From 





Acre Dr. Clarke commenced his jours 
ney to Syria; and the whole of the 
remaining pages are occupied with a 
most scholar -like and animated de- 
scription of the Holy Land, 

The route of the Traveller was 
from Acre to Nazaretta, from Naza- 
retia to Tiberias, from Tiberias to 
Napolose, the antieat Sichem, and 
thence to Jerusalem.—Having mi- 
nutely invest:gaied all that these sub- 
jects involve, and in particular the 
identity of the Holy places, the Author 
appears to be of opinion, that, in con- 
tradiclion of the received and con- 
firmed belief of so many centuries, 
he has discovered the real situa- 
tion of the iioly -epulchre. In sup- 
port of the usually received impres- 
sion of the site of the Holy Sepal- 
chre, are the authorities of Eusebius, 
Lactautius, Sozemen, Jerom, Serenus, 
and a hundred Writers and Gravellers 
from them tv the present period. Dr. 
Clarke is a sanguine writer, and some. 
what impatient of contradiction, as 
will appear from the dissatisfaction 
(which he does not attempt to conceal) 
with which he receives any thing like 
distrust of his opinion on the Soros 
of Alexander, now deposited in the 
British Museum. He has, however, 
an unquestionable claim upon the 
public gratitude; for, it is more than 
ue that, but for his activity and 
perseverance, this exquisite monu- 
ment, whatever may have been its 
original destination, would at this 
time haye graced the splendid collec- 
tions of Paris.—The particulars of 
his interference, the opposition which 
he encountered from the Freuch Ge- 
neral Menou, who claimed it-as his 
private property, will hereafter be 
related.—The last Chapter of Dr, 
Clarke’s 2d Volume is occupied by an 
entertaining and interesting descrip- 
tion of Bethlehem, There are man 
remarks in this portion of the work 
well deserving of detailed observation; 
hut we are withheld by an earnest de- 
sire to place before our Readers an 
Analysis of the Traveller's last Volume. 
The description of the Dead Sea, and 


the critical examination of the opi-. 


nions of various Authors who have 
written on this subject, are among 
the more curious and valuable por- 
tions of the work. 

We beg, however, to differ totally, 
and without reserve, from Dr.Clarke, 
on the supposed improbability of the 
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massacre of the Turks at Jaffa by 
Buonaparte :—we think that sufficient 
documents have been laid before the 
Publick to convince any unprejudiced 
mind, that, however improbable, this 
most atrocieus act of barbarity was 
actually perpetrated. Dr. Clarke’s 
reason for not believing it, is a little 
whimsical. The people of the place 
did nol, forsooth, mention it to 
him; or rather, to quote him cor- 
rectly, did not meution it in his 
hearing. But these people did men- 
tion the fact to Dr. Wiseman; and we 
have the unquestionable authority of 
Sir Robert Wilson for saying, that 
the French Officers talked of the cir- 
cumstance without reservation or 
repugnance: among these French 
officers was General Belliard. Lord 
Hutchinson also has often made asser- 
tion to the same effect. More than 
this, the people of Jaffa actually 
pointed out to Dr. Wiseman the spot 
where the remains of these unfortu- 
nate victims were deposited *. 

Dr. Clarke makes us amends, how- 
ever, by a most agreeable account of 
Jaifa, its antient and modern History ; 
and, having conducted him along the 
Coast by Caesarea, and again accom- 
panied him to Acte, we shall there 
take our leave of him till next month, 
when we shall again have great satis- 
faction in introducing him to our 
Readers. 

55. Letters and Miscellaneous Papers of 
Barre Charles Roberts, Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford; with a Me- 
moir of his Life. 4to. pp.370; printed 
by Bulmer and Co, 

THIS Tribute of Paternal affection 
not being prioted for Sale, our Rea- 
ders caonot fail of being gratified by 
some particulars of a Youth, who, 
by his natural talents and uncommon 
acquirements, had justly obtained the 
esteem of a widely extended circle of 
real friends. 

The **Memoir” is admirably writ- 
ten, by a Friend who had every op- 
portunity of knowing the authenticity 
of his Narrative, and the correctness of 
the character which he has delineated. 
But he shall speak for himself : 

“The Author of these preliminary, 
pages has been called to the performance 





* Since the above was written, a pub- 
lication has appeared in Paris by a French 
» who gives bis name, and who was 

a spectator of this horrible massacre. 
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of his task by the strong claims of friend- 
ship and esteem, both for the departed 
and the living ; and as, in order to give 
a view of a life naturally not eventful, it 
became more necessary to look for such 
qualifications in the Writer as might be 
derived from intimacy with the subject, 
than from ability of any other kind, he 
has sacrificed his own opinion of his 
fitness or unfitness for the performance, 
to the consideration of those claims, and 
is aware that he must bespeak the in- 
dulgence of his Readers for himself. At 
the same time he entreats them, if, in 
the perusal of the Memoir here submitted 
to them, they should feel any disappomt- 
ment of the interest they may expect it 
to create, to consider, that those lives 
to which the largest proportion of happi- 
ness has been allotted, do in all cases 
afford the fewest materials for the pen 
of the Biographer. In the picture of 
prosperity which they present, there are 
few leading features or strongly-marked 
events; the stream of time flows on with 
an even course, unbroken and undis- 
turbed, and the surrounding scenery 
maintains a character only of level peace. 
—This may indced be most fortunate 
for the subject whose memoirs are re- 
corded; but it is not favourable to the 
writer of them.”’ 

Here let our Readers judge: 

** Barre Charles Roberts, the third 
child and second son of Edward Roberts, 
esq. was born on the 13th of March, 
1789, in a house in St. Stephen’s Court, 
Westminster, which his Father inhabited 
as Deputy Clerk of the Pelis in the’ Ex- 
chequer. His frame and constitution 
were delicate, but not unhealthy, from 
his earliest years. and Nature, as she 
had not endowed him with a robust 
form, had implanted in him no inclina- 
tion for the. usual exercises of his age. 
The superfluous activity of childhood he 
never possessed; neither was there in 
him that precocity of mind, or of man- 
ner, which, though it may be amusing to 
contemplate it as a curiosity, is oftener 
disgusting, as being-upnatural and out 
of season.—Nevertheless, he gave early 
symptoms of his disposition and talents, 
witheut sacrificing the character pecu- 
liar to infancy. The inclination for re- 
pose, which seemed to be born with him, 
and to result from the absence of boiste- 
rous spirits, extended only to the func- 
tions of his body; for he possessed a 
singular playfulness of mind, which 
accompanied him through life, an 
which, as it is always the concomitant 
of cheerful goodness, would have stamp- 
ed on him the character of Youth jur a 
much longer period than is usually al- 
lotted by Nature to that division of bu- 

man 
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man life.—Consistently with this dispo- 
sition, his pursuits evinced the vivacity, 
without the levity of Youth. They were 
of a nature to exercise, but not to weary 


the faculties; and, springing from a de-, 


sire for knowledge (which was in him 
even more an innate principle than an ac- 
quired habit, or the result of conviction), 
afforded to him a perpetual variety of ob- 
jects, and, by a sort of self-production, 
at ence increased the mental appetite, 
and yielded the means of gratifying it. 

«“ The first rudiments of what may be 
called Education, as far as it related to 
habits, he acquired himself, or perhaps 
he imbibed them from the situation in 
which he was placed. In his Father's 
house at Ealing, the well-ordered cco- 
nomy of time, which prevails in a regu- 
Jar family, afforded him an example of 
happiness ; and his own quietly cheerful 
disposition taught him to appreciate 
and to profit by the means of tranquillity 
thus placed within his reach. The salu- 
brity of the air, and the extent of the 
grounds, which allowed him as much 
exercise as he wished fur, contributed to 
the health of his body ; and he had the 
advantage of a well-chosen Collection of 
Books, which afforded him the opportu- 
nity of indulging his taste for reading. 

* In the earliest periods of his life he 
seemed to be fully impressed with the 
importance and value of time, no moment 
of which he suffered to be unemployed. 
Whatever was curious in Literature at- 
tracted his attention, but subjects of 
Antiquity were those which he most de- 
lighted to investigate and dwell upon. 
He did not however view these with the 
microscopic eve of a mere Antiquary; 
but rather with the general view of a 
Philosopher who amasses knowledge, 
and collects facts, which may afford 
him food for reflection, and enable him 
to form general and useful deductions. 

“« His patience and perseverance in this 
pursuit were very remarkable; and 
though he read with eagerness and rapi- 
dity, he never neglected to note down 
particular circumstances, or to mark 
for subsequent reference such things as 
he could not at once completely embrace, 
To a natural quickness of observation 
was added a retentive memory, and the 
exercise of these was matured into an 
habit of attention and arrangement.— 
Fortunately for Barre these endowments 
did not escape the eye of him who was 
must interested by affection and con- 
sanguinity in his welfare. His Father 
early discovered and cultivated them, 
Barré, when at home, was his constant 
companion, and, soon after the years of 
infancy were passed; became his most in- 
timate friend, Indeed it is not possible 








to imagine a greater degrée of confidence 
between two persons, even of similar 
ages, than that which existed between 
this Youth and his Parent; and so well 
was it supported and understood, that 
Barre never for a moment lost sight of 
his relative situation, nor transgressed 
the limits of respect which filial love, 
even had there been no other motive, 
would have taught him to observe.—The 
clearness of his perceptions, and the cor- 
rectness of his understanding, secured 
him from any over-rated idea of his own 
talents, and rather added than detracted 
from the docility of his disposition: a 
docility not in him the result of feeble- 
ness, or indolence, nor tending to the 
obliteration of his natural character, 
but derived from a comparison of bis 
own inexperience with the matured 
judgment of advanced life, and a just 
estimate and conviction of his Father's 
love.—Barré, in this free and confiden- 
tial intercourse, imbibed all the advan- 
tages which a system of perfect intimacy 
with one so much his superior in age 
and worldly experience could produce, 
divested as it was, by the discriminating 
hand of a Parent, of all the evils which 
attend on the formation of an artificial 
character.—It would have been of the 
highest gratification to his Father to 
have retained constantly under his own 
eye a Son so much the object of his care 
and affection, and who seemed to court 
all the instruction which could be bestow- 
ed on him: but this would have demand- 
ed leisure, and qualifications which fall 
to the lot of but few persons: and, after 
all the advantages, which a pupil may ac- 
quire from uninterrupted study at home, 
are considered,they do not counterbalance 
those general acquirements which are 
derived from mixing in the microvesm 
of a school. Education, in the enlarged 
acceptation of the term, there embraces 
much that cannot be learned elsewhere. 
Habits of restraint, regularity, and a 
knowledge, if not of the world, at least 
of the principles on which mankind act 
in it, and which are developed in the 
characters of boys on all those occasions 


‘where the passions, and the share of 


judgment incidental to their age, are 
called into play, are there imbibed. 
Added to this, a youth acquires at school 
a presentiment of what is to be his own 
value in life; he learns too the first 
rudiments of reciprocal duties, as well 
as to correct, or to confirm his own feel- 
ings and opinions, by comparing thém 
with those of ethers.—By a Parent who 
considered only his own gratification’in 
the society and education of his Son, 
these advantages might be overlooked. 
But. prudent affection had other ae 
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and appreciated them with justice...... 
Barré was accordingly sent in the month 
of May, 1797, to Dr. Horne’s school at 
Chiswick... . .In Jane1799, he was placed 
under the care of the Rev. William 
Goodenough at Ealing, between whose 
family and that of his pupil a long course 
of intimacy and esteem had existed... .. 
Under the superintendance of Mr. Good- 
enough, Barré remained till the summer 
of the year 1805. In the six years thus 
occupied, he had acquired a very com- 
petent knowledge of the Classicks, and 
some share of Mathematicks, and at his 
leisure hours in his Father’s library he 
had grounded himself well in general 
History, and particularly in that of his 
own Country, and its antiquities. —It was 
during the prosecution of this favourite 
ebject that he formed his fine Yee 
of Coins, which now enriches tHe British 
Museum. This collection was begun to 
be formed when Barré was very young. 
He accidentally saw a few Roman Coihs 
in his Father’s possession, whici: he pre- 
sently got transferred to his own. They 
were hoarded by him with infantine care, 
and esteemed by him as invaluable pro- 
perty. The occasional presents of friends, 
and such specimens as a child’s pocket- 
money could procure, soon increased the 
store, which he would display and com- 
ment upon with the air and importance 
of a connoisseur. As he advanced in 
age, however, he perceived, that to form 
a complete and universal collection of 
Coins was an object only in the power 
of individuals possessed of larger means 
than he eould ever expect toenjoy. He 
therefore relinquished it in this charac- 
ter, and confined his attention only to 
those connected with his own Country. 
His Father encouraged the pursuit, as he 
followed it in the light of a science, 
which illustrated and confirmed him in 
his Historical studies ; and his name as 
a collector soon became known among 
the dealers, who did not fail to bring 
him whatever could be discovered most 
rare and curious in their line of search.” 

* On the 11th of October 1805, Barre 
was entered as a Commoner of Christ 
Church at Oxford, in which house he 
became a Student at the Christmas fol- 
lowing, by the presentation of Dr. Hay, 
obtained at the request of Lord Viscount 
Sidmouth. As he never had been sepa- 
rated from his family till this period for 
a week together, the distance between 
Ealing and Oxford appeared to him a 
very: considerable one, and a plan of 
correspondence was immediately estab- 
lished. His earliest letters contain a 
picture of bis mind under the influence 
of new impressions, and new babits. 
The frequency of communication with 
his Father increased the intimacy of 
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their connexion, and kept Barré's ad- 
vance into life still under the eye of a 
parent, without impeding the develope- 
ment of his character. As there had 
been none of the harshness of controul 
exerted over him in his education at 
home, his feelings towards his parents 
were those of respect, softened by affec- 
tion. Where ease had established con- 
fidence, distance and reserve were ba- 
nished. The Father had nothing to cen- 
sure, the Son nothing to conceal,” 


Having extracted thus far very 
copiously, and conducted the diligent 
young Scholar into a new sphere of 
action; we shall only observe that his 
conduct at the University was uniform- 
ly correct and praiseworthy. 


* Throughout bis journals, which be 
began to keep at a very early age, are 
scattered notices of the various acquisi- 
tions which he made. Amongst these 
is a complete list of the Books which he 
read in the years 1807 and 1808. This 
will net appear a small one, when his 
close application to the duties imposed 
on him at Oxford is considered; nor, 
though some of the books may appear 
trifling and unworthy of notice, will 
its insertion be thought irrelevant, if 
it shew how much may be done by in- 
dustry, prompted by inclination, when 
the hours which indolence would consign 
over to hopeless ennui, are dedicated to 
the occupations of an active ard cheerful 
leisure. . .. The list of Books which Barré 
recollected to have read is preceded by 
the following Note at the commence- 
ment of a Journal : 

***T now commence a sort of journal 
of my reading, which J have hitherto 
done but very imperfectly, nor have I 
much to hope, however desirous I am to 
complete this journal as I advance, that 
1 shall be able to use constancy of atten- 
tion encugh to continue it with accuraey. 
From papers lying by me I can date this 
account from about the middle of April 
1807, and I do not much regret that I 
omitted to chronicle my earlier stidies. 
They were vague, desultory, and unpro- 
fitable. I read many books, but none 
with attention ; and therefore I remem- 
bered none : indeed I have not succeeded 
much better in those enumerated here 
at first: but I am willing to begin with 
the earliest appearance of intellect and 
attention that I can discover in myself, 
and as I am most earnestly desirous of 
improvement, I hope that perbaps this 
very employment will not be wholly un- 
productive of advantage in recalling to 
my memory the former occupations of my 
thoughts.’ 

** By keeping this account of his time, 
he became more and more convinced of 
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its value; and eonsequently better satis- 
fied with his mode of disposing of it. 

“ Early in the year 1807, Barré had 
the misfortune to lose his first tutor at 
Oxford, the Rev. Robert Poole Good- 
enough. The preferment which induced 
this gentleman to leave Christ Church 
deprived Barre of immediate and per- 
sonal intereourse with a friend who had 
known and loved him from his birth, 
and whose conduct had contributed more 
than any other circumstance to alleviate 
the pain of separation from his family, 
and to sweeten bis residence at Oxford. 
The terms in which be laments this pri- 
vation, are equally honourable to the 
Tutor and the Pupil; and shew how 
justly the latter estimated the advan- 
tages which he enjoyed under the pro-~ 
tection and friendship of the former. 
When Barré was made acquainted with 
the intended retirement of this gentleman 
from College, he immediately anticipated 
in imagination the solitude of his own 
situation at Oxford. His faveurite pur- 
suits were not of a description in which 
he could hope to have many companions, 
and his turn of mind did not make him 
covetous of general and indiscriminate 
society. 

“ Hitherto Barré had, by indulging 
his natural taste, relieved the monetony 
of a collegiate life; for to him variety in 
labour served the purposes of relaxation. 
But as the time for taking a degree in 
the University approached, a closer and 
more exclusive attention to the requi- 
site studies became necessary, and the 
prosecution of those in which he most 
delighted was almost entirely suspended. 

“The whole of the year 1808 was 
occupied in the preparation fer this; and 
with what effect is shewn by the nume- 
rous and copious abstracts found among 
his papers, from the works which he 
read upon Divinity, Logick, and Ethicks, 
besides those of the great classic au- 
thors. The anxiety, however, which he 
felt during this period was such, that he 
was not aware of the progress which he 
made, and was perpetually doubting the 
validity and magnitude cf his acquire- 
meuts.—With more learning in every 
one of these branches of knowledge than 
was necessary for the mere attainment of 
his object, and with enough to have 
authorized bim to aspire to honours, he 
looked forward to competition and com- 
parison with his fellow students with 
such apprebension, that, for a long time 
previous to the examination, he had re- 
solved to offer himself as a candidate for 
a degree only in that branch of learning 
which he considered as likely to ensure it 
with most certainty, and least pretension 
to applause... ..All the encouragement 
which the eagerness of affection could af- 
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ford him was rendered in the letters which 
expressed his Father’s opinion of his en- 
dowments, and conveyed advice forthe re- 
gulation and tempering of his feelings; and 
all the support which the promptitude of 
friendshipcouldsuggest,was administered 
in the assurances which his most valued 
intimates, who had themselves passed 
through the same difficulties, could give 
him of his competency. As the day of trial 
approached, the obstacles which his own 
fancy had raised and spread between him 
and his object like an impenetrable mist 
that seemed to baffle his hope of attain- 
ing it, began to diminish, and betra 

their own futility. That fatal power which 
the unfortunate possessors of a lively ima- 
gination and irritable feelings too often 
exert over themselves, to their own tor- 
ment and prejudice, was exhausted, and 
the elastic principles of youth, which 
had been so long repressed by anxiety 
and unnecessary alarms, began to act 
favourably, and inspire a consciousness 
of strength. On the 19th Nov. 1808, 
after taking his breakfast with his friend 
Edmund Goodenough, he went with 
courage beyond bis own expectation into 
the Schools, where, after passing his 
examination, the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred upon him, with all 
the most flattering testimonies to his 
merit that could be bestowed on one 
who did not aim at the higher honours 
of the place; and these were accom- 
panied with expressions of regret from 
his judges, that he had not, with better 


justice to himself, aspired to sach dis- 


tinctions.” 


Here we may be allowed to pause, 
and with exultation to record that 
this amiable youth first tried his lite- 
rary strength in the “ Ulysses’s bow” 
of Sylvanus Urban; with whom, on 
the subject of Coins, he frequently 
corresponded, from May 1802 to May 
1807; and-that not lightly or super- 
ficially, but with a degree of know- 
ledge which would have been credita- 
ble to a Veteran Collector. 

“Early in the year 1809, the Quarterly 
Review was established; and Barré,whose 
talents were more justly appreciated by 
others than by himself, was applied to 
for contributions to it. His accurate 
knowledge of numismatic concerns in- 
duced him to choose Mr. Pinkerton’s 
Essay on Medals for his coup d’essai. 
This article appeared in the first num- 
ber of the work. His diffidence of him- 
self is apparent, wherever he mentions in 
his journal the progress of his task ; but 
the success and applause which it obtain- 
ed fully recompensed bim for the anxiety 
and labour which attended its composi- 
tion. ‘*He 
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** He had now tasted, though under 
an anonymous character, the sweets of 
public praise; nor is it any derogation 
from his natural modesty to allow that 
he felt a full delight from the enjoyment 
ef it. To censure this enjoyment, or the 
appetite for it, would be to take from 
genius and industry the surest and most 
honourable stimulants to exertion. To 
Barré the praise he thus obtained was 
an earnest of what he had a right to 
look forward to in a much greater de- 
gree, and what his qualifications bade 
fair to obtain. The commendation of 
the Editor of the Quarterly Review, 
which singly and in itself would be no 
mean reward, induced Barré now to 
make an offer of his services towards 
furnishing a second article; and he 
fixed upon Mr. Ker Porter’s “* Travel- 
ling Sketches in Russia” as his subject. 
—As usual he was not satisfied with his 
performance. He thought that a degree 
of topical knowledge, which could not 
be acquired by mere reading, was neces- 
sary to its perfecticn ; and on this plea, 
at his own earnest request; the article 
was withdrawn. It is however printed 
in this Collection, not by way of appeal 
against his own judgment, but to shew 
the equal talent and propriety of criti- 
cism, with which be could treat the dif- 
ferent subjects which exercised his pen.. .. 
We have now accompanied Barré to the 
entrance of that career which he seemed 
destined to have run. Scarcely had he 
started, when Nature hereelf arrested his 
progress. It has been said that he was 
not endowed with a robust frame of body. 
The seeds of disease had been for ‘some 
time lurking in his constitution, and 
unfortunately his habits of life were cal- 
enlated to bring them forward. During 
his residence in the last two years at 
Oxford, he experienced attacks which 
indicated that all was not right about 
him ; but their short duration, and the 
extreme repugnance that he feit towards 
drawing attention to himself on such 
accounts, which made him perhaps con- 


ceal their extent, prevented the alarm - 


which otherwise bis friends and family 
would have entertained. 

“ In the autumn of the year 1807, he 
was seized with a bemorrhage at the 
nose, and not long afterwards with fre- 
quent fits of giddiness.—The excitement 
which be underwent in the year 1808, 
while qualifying bimself to take his de- 
gree, rendered him still more obnoxious 
to these baneful influences. Under the 
constant agitation of his mind, with his 
spirits liable to all those varieties which 
attention to one only object gives rise 
to, the deterioration in his health be- 

Gent. Mac. November, 1214. 
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came visible by caprice of appetite, and 
increased nervous irritability. In the 
Summer of that year he was seized with 
a cough, which, though neither violent 
nor frequent, never left him afterwards. 
His illness, however, made no rapid ad- 
vances; and when he returned home, 
after his examination, be continued to 
mix in the society of his friends as usual. 
With the ignorance of, and contempt for, 
danger, inherent in youth, be slighted 
the indications of his state, and treated 
the advice of his friends as arising from 
the groundless fears of over-watchful 
affection. In a visit to London in the 
cold and unhealthy Spring of 1809, his 
disposition to malady was increased by 
accidental causes, too minute to arrest 
his attention, or to call for precaution 
from one who thought ne danger could 
exist where his own sensations did not 
give the alarm, and who, in the ardour 
of his pursuits aftermental acquirements, 
did not stop to attend to the phenomena 
of his animal frame. Unfortunately too 
at this period he was summoned to Ox- 
ford by intelligence of the fire at Christ 
Church, by which his rooms were da- 
maged, and his books endangered. The 
season, and the business he went upon, 
were peculiarly unfavourable to an in- 
valid ; he was necessarily involved in a 
good deal of bodily agitation, in order 
to ascertain and secure his property, and 
exposed to the air at a time when repose 
and seclusion were of the utmost impor- 
tance to him. As the Summer advanced, 
his disorder did not abate, though the 
symptoms of it were too equivocal to 
enable bis medical attendants to give it 
a decided name. 

“ He was prevailed upon, with some 
entreaty, to make a journey early in July 
to Southampton, in the company of a 
near relation, with whom he ever 
lived on terms of affectionate intimacy, 
and who rejoiced in offering him such 
attentions as he would accept... ..On his 
return to Ealing at the end of Septem- 
ber, the symptoms of his disorder had 
not increased in violence; but the effect 
_f its secret ravages upon him were but 
too visible. During the whole progress 
of his ailmént, his mind remained un- 
altered in its inclinations and desires. 
The thirst for knowledge continued, but 
the exhausted state of his corporeal 
system opposed physical obstacles to its 

~ gratification: he bore up with cheerful- 
ness and courage against evidences of 

that which certainly be himself could 

not be ignorant of, and lamented only 

the languor of nervous debility which 

rendered him unable to pursue his fa- 

vourite and wonted occupations. e. 

those 
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those about bim he always spoke in a 
tone of hope and confidence in his re- 
covery; no word of complaint, no appeal 
to pity everescaped him. Of all the house; 
he, for whose sake every one was suffer- 
ing, appeared to suffer the least. This 
exercise of patience and effort to support 
the spirits of his parents was continued 
unremittingly to the first of January, 
1810, and ceased only with existence. 
The last and unequivocal symptom took 
place only twenty-four hours previously. 
* On the 8th of January the last 
mournful ceremonies were performed, 
when he was attended by his brother 
William Henry Roberts, and his brother- 
in-law Mr. Welch, by Grosvenor Charles 
Bedford and Henry Bedford, his cousins, 
and by the Rev. William Goodenough, 
who had been his early preceptor at 
Ealing, where his remains were deposited 
in the Church. The pen of the last- 
mentioned gentleman has marked the 
spot where he rests by the following in- 
scription on a tablet of white marble : 
* Infra sepultus ést 
Barré Cafolus Ruberts, 
filius natu minimus Edwardi Roberts, 
armigeri, 
Edis Christi Oxonie alumnus. 
Adolesceas 
eum ob summem ingenium et doctrinam, 
tum ob eximias animi virtutes, 
Perillustris. Fuit enim 
modestus, probus, liberalis, 
in moribus et natura mansuetissimus ; 
immo etiam 
in variis studiis eruditus, 
presertim in rebus antiquis et numis- 
matibus ; 
adeéque diligenter litoris deditus, 
tam reéconditis, quam elegantioribas, 
ut nemo in utraque parte esset ornatior. 
Ceterdm 
qud magis animi viguere vires, 
ed parum firmo corpori abfuit valetudo; 
ex quo, proh dolor! 
pbthisi pulmonali Janguens, 
juvenis carissimus, 
nondum anmos unum et viginti natus, 
kalendis Januariis Anno Domini mpcccx. 
mortalis esse desiit ; 
diu ditique lugendus et desiderandus.” 


56. The Modern Antique, or the Muse in 
the Costume of Queen Anne. 8v0. pp. 
316. ‘Pople. 

THE Author of this Collection of 
Poems is by no means destitute of 
taste or imagination, and has obvi- 
ously cultivated his mind by a familiar 
intercourse with our English Classicks. 
It is however to be lamented, that he 
did not avail bimself of the counsel of - 
some judicions frieod who might have 
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used a Pruning Knife with consitlera- 

ble propriety. If half the quantity 

had been published, after proper dis- 

crimination, most Readers of Poetry 

might have found wherewithal to pass 

an hour agreeably 3 as will be observ- 
ed from the following specimens; 
** ADDRESS TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

“« Thou who canst pour thy soul sublime 

in sound, [strain, 

And waste thy spirit in the sombre 

When eve with raven pinions closes 

round, [pain; 

And broeds o’er all our intellectual 


Say, melancholy Bird, what tender bliss; 
Or woe till mere inspiring, prompts 
thy lay 
Ofdear remembrance to a strain like this, 
Which throbs, reiterates,and dies away. 
Delicious thrillthe sympathies'with thine, 
Tho’ pensive,yet responsive to thy song, 
Which warbles passion words could if 
define, soul along. 
And bears with rapture the charin’d 
Where, from the world retir’d, the con- 
scious grove [moonlight flings, 
Through its dark shade the chequer’d 
Deep colour of our fate and wayward 
love, {sti 
Thou rousest Recollection’s thousand 
Oh cease thy too, too plaintive serenade, 
With more, much more for Heav’n than 
mortal ear, j 
Whilst Nature list’ ning in the vocal shade 
Drops o’er thy tender tale th’ ethereal 
tear.”’ 
“ On Music heard at a distance, 
“ Hark, bark! the source of harmony 
From Fiction’s airy precipice, 
Distilling drops the magic sound; 
Now murm’ring loud in swelling notes, 
Now soft and still more softly glides, 
Till ripling down the mighty steep, 
The notes dispersing as they flow, 
And modulating in the wind, 
Resign their plaintive dying breath, 
Not so yon gushing torrent falls ; 
Prone from the promontory’s brow 
The tumbling billows headlong roll, 
Abruptly dash’d from crag to crag, 
Till fathoming the precipice 
They form a common rivulet.” 


57. Poems of Three Friends. 
pp. 168. Underwood. 
*“‘ THE Poems of which this little 
Volume is composed, are the production 
of Three Friends, the amusement of 
whose early years has been the cultiva- 
tion of that small share of 
talent which may have fallen to their 
lot. Their entrance, however, on the 
more serious purguits of very ——. 
. t 
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but equally laborious professions, will in 
all probability prevent their continuing 
that devotion to a cherished pursuit, 
which may now be inconsistent with 
their duty: yet, in resigning the lyre, 
which their hands have but unskilfully 
touched, they feel a wish to encircle it 
with a wreath of poetical wild flowers, 
which though it may never bloom as a 

on of fame, may live through its 
little day, a simple memorial of their 
friendship.” 

These young Friends were at least 
harmlessly employed; and their Poeti- 
cal effusions are not disreputable either 
to their heads or hearts. A specimen 
or two may suffice. 

EPITAPH. 
“If worth departed claims the acy 
» ies. 
Here pause and weep, for here a Christian 
Her gentle spirit sought the poor to bless, 
To bind up sorrow’s wounds, and heal 


distress. 
For this, shall Grief with tears bedew her 
’ sod, with God.”’ 
And beaven-born Mercy plead her cause 


To MARY. 
“ Yes, Mary, I have journey’d long, 
In life’s eventful morn, 
The roseate bowers of Love among, 
And felt its keenest thorn ; 
Yet wouldst thou but the wish befriend, 
With thee should all my journeyings end, 
And I have strung the Harp of Love 
To many a fair one’s praise, 
And I have heard her lips approve 
The fond, but artless lays; 
Yet wouldst thou bless its simple tone, 
That harp were strung for thee alone.” 


DESCRIPTIVE SONNET, 
Written on the Summit of Caper Ipris, 
Nortn Wa es. 

“ From this dread mountain, round whose 


awful brow, 
Crags, knowls, and lakes, in wild con- 
fusion burl'd, [world, 


Seem like the giant ramparts of the 
I gaze enraptur’d on the scene below. 
Around are mountains, rugged and sub- 

lime, 

Now wrapt in gloomy shade, and now 

so bright, flighr, 

They seem like polish’d heaps of orient 
The noblest workmanship of antient 

time. (deep, 
The lake is here,—the dark, unfathom’d 
rey streams, and roaring water- 

, 

-The precipice that human heart appals, 
And hoary ocean with expanded sweep. 
Preachers. sublime! 1 feel your mighty 

theme, [Supreme.”’ 
And prostrate own with you the Great 
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58. The First Report of a Society for 
preventing Accidents in Coal Mines, 
comprising a Letter to Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke, Bart. on the various Modes em» 


illustrated by Plans and Sections. - By 
Jobn Buddie. 8vo. pp. 28. (With 
Eleven Plates.) Walker, at Newcastle. 


“ THE Committee of the Society in 
Sunderland for preventing Accidents in 
Coal Mines, bave solicited and received 
communications from intelligent men, 
as to the causes of those explosions 
which so frequently occur, which 
have been productive of such extensive 
and deplorable calamities ; and as to the 
measures which may be best calculated 
to prevent them. They regret that 
hitherto no suggestion has pdiuted out 
any adequate mode of destroying, or of 
preventing, the generation of the in- 
flammable gas; or of so completely ven- 
tilating the pits, as to secure them from 
its dreadful effects. They are not, 
therefore, in possession of sufficient in- 
formation, fully and exactly to specify 
all the circumstances which are neces- 
sary to be attended to, in promoting the 
discovery of an pad measures of 
correction for the evils lamented: and 
they are compelled to add, that they 
must look to a more extensive support 
than they have hitherto received, to en- 
able them to held out such encourage- 
ment to scientific and ical men, as 
may stinlulate their attention to the 
subject: for, notwithstanding the gene- 
ral approbatien which their designs have 
obtained, and the liberal subscription 
which they have received from the noble 
and respectable individuals who have 
countenanced the Society, their funds do 
not yet empower them to offer a pre- 
mium, suitable to the object, for the 
best production that may be procured. 
They still, however, flatter themselves, 
that, as their proceedings shall be further 
disclosed, they will ohtain a more ample 
support, which may give effect to their 
views.—In the mean time, they conceive 
that the following. Paper, voluntarily 
communicated to the Suciety by Mr. 
Buddle, a gentleman of great. celebrity 
and intelligence as a viewer of Coal-mines, 
will throw considerable light upon the 
subject in contemplatiun ; as it ex- 
plains the means which are ed in 
the Collieries under his inspection, th 
trust that it may s some usefil 
Hints, and induce other Gentlemen to 
impart any further information to the 
Committee, which may be likely to cdn- 
cur with their design—The Committee 
are in possession of other valuable Papers, 
containing information and suggestions 
of which they hope hereafter to avail 

them- 
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themselves; but their first object being 
to‘lay before men of talents and general 
science, who may be unacquainted with 
the details of mining, a clear view of the 
present state of the subject on which 
they are anxious for their assistance, 
they have been unwilling to delay the 
publication of a Paper so well adapted 
to this purpose,” 

After a very modest introductory 
paragraph, Mr. Buddle says, 

“| shall attempt to point out, as 
briefly as possible, what measures have 
been adopted here, and in other parts 
of the Kingdom, for the prevention of 
accidents in Collieries by the ignition of 
inflammable Gas; wherein these mea- 
sures have succeeded, and the desiderata 
required to preclude the recurrence of 
such calamities. — The only. method we 
are at present acquainted with, for the 
prevention of Accidents by Fire, is, the 
thorough ventilation of the several pas- 
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sages and workings of the Mine—that is, 
a mechanical application of the atmos- 
pheric air to the removal or sweeping 
away of the inflammable Gas, as it is 
generated in the workings of Collieries, 
or as it issues from the several fissures 
which the workings intersect in their 
progress.—In order that the observations 
I have to offer may he clearly under- 
stood, | have made several Sections of 
the mechanical Agents employed in the 
ventilation of Coal Mines; and illustra- 
tive Plans to shew the antient and pre- 
sent mode of conveying the atmospherie 
air through the workings of Collieries,” 


Happy indeed shall we be if this 
brief notice of a Society established 
for a purpose so truly benevolent 
should prove in the slightest degree 
assistant in improving its sphere of 
action. Its Patrons are rich and 


highly respectable. 





— 
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« Nothing is insignificant in the eyes of Providence: the Butterfly, the Gold- 
finch, the Fidler, and the Beau, have their several uses ip the sublunary system ; 
and he that does his best, however little that may be, does all that was required of 
him. Those who are in no situation to do any real service in life, deserve our 
_thanks if they contribute what they can to the cheerfulness and enjoyments of it ; 
for this world is a stage, and it is not the importance of the part, but the perform- 


ing it well, that merits applause.”’ 


15. A general and comprehensive Instruc- 
tion-Book for the Violin; to which are 
added 35 progressive Exercises in the 
different major and minor Keys: De- 
dicated, as a mark of Respect for supe- 
rier Talents, to Signor Spagnoletti, by 
J. D. Loder of Bath. pp. 47. 10s, 6d. 
Goulding and Co. 


THE violin is the Jeading and most 
expressive instrument of the modern 
orchestra. In England, it first came 
into vogue as a concert instrument 
during the reign of our Charles the 
Second. It was introduced in France 
in the reign of Charles the 1Xth; and 
no alteration has made in its 
stracture for upwards of 260 years. 
(Charles, Cours d’ Acoustique.) Very 
few works have been hitherto pub- 
lished, in England, relative to the art 
of performing on this valuable and 
common instrument. Of these, the 


principal is “The art of playing on 
the Violin,” by Francesco Gewintani, 
London, 1740, Op. 9. folio. We have, 
besides, a translation, by Dr. Burney, 
of Tartini’s letter on bowing the vio- 
lin; 50 variations on a subject from 
Correlli’s Solos, called Tartini’s Art 








Tucker. 


of Bowing, which are merely exercises 
with the bowing marked; Gehot’s 
art of bowing ; a violin-tutor by Bar- 
thelemon; Studies by Kreutzer, Bla- 
sius, Bruni, Waldemar, Fiorillo, &c. 
Yet we think the great number of in- 
different performers on this instru- 
ment is more imputable to the want 
of good instructions in the first les- 
sons, than to the peculiar difficulties 
of the instrument. The se/f-taught 
violinist attempts difficulties before 
he is properly prepared for them by 
a regular course of practice, and cou- 
sequently performs them ill. His en- 
tire position is determined to be that 
which he finds the least fatiguing, 
rather than the most favourable to 
execution. It is a great mistake of 
many beginners, to think that, by 
learning to play a little by themselves, 
their progress will be the more rapid 
when they shall have a master; as 
the master often finds that his pupil 
has almost as much to forget as to 
acquire. This would not be the case 
but for the deficiency of the common 
instruction-books. Mr. L. observes, 
io his preface, that “* The acquirement 

of 
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of skill upon an instrument, confess- 
edly the most difficult of attainment, 
-having never yet been facilitated * by 
any introductory system beyond a 
collection of common- place tunes, 
subjoined to a gamut, and dignified 
by the title of ‘ Geminiani’s art of 

luting the Violin ;’ and the time 
fost in writing, together with the dif- 
ficulty of procuring good progressive 
lessons, having long been pressing con- 
siderations with the Author of the 
present Collection ; has induced bim 
to present it, not as aay addition to 
the information of his brethren in the 

rofession, but as a means of smooth- 
tng their path in a career in which 
pecuniary remuneration, however am- 
ple, can scarcely be called an adequate 
recompense.” Our opinion of Mr. 
L.’s book is, that he should have en- 
titled it “ A suite of Exercises for the 
Violin, with the fingering and bowing 
marked, for the use of beginners ;” 
for so it is, excepting five es of 
confused and defective explanatory 
matter. Oa page 5, we learn, by a 
new rule of three, that two whole- 
tones are equal to five semi-tones, 
and that a tone and half are equal to 
4 semi-tones. He begins his intro- 
duction, oddly enough, by teaching 
the 6 different sorts of notes, the “ dit- 
ferent moods” of time, proceeding to 
bars, graces, marks of expression, and 
at last to the names of the lines and 
spaces ; and all, “in order to proceed 
regularly.” He uses many technical 
terms that he should have previously 
explained. Fipe dal seguo, is said to 
mean, end at the sign. Assia is used 
for assai. Andantino is correctly 
given as meaning a quicker move- 
ment than Andante, although differ- 
ently explained by otherst. He says 
*Staecato signifies distinct, or pointed, 
where the bow must be taken off the 
string at every note. Legato, the 
reverse of Staccato, means that the 
bow must be continued on the strings, 
smooth and equal. The general rule 
for appogiaturas is to take half the 
length of the note before which it is 
placed. It is an invariable rule, whe- 
ther marked or not, for every appo- 
giatura to be slurred to the following 





* See the numerous and valuable 
works on the Violin in French and Ger- 
man. 

+ “ Andantino, tient un peu a l’alld- 
gro moderdto.” Gram. Ital. par R. Zotti, 
p- 299. Tom. II, (1805.) 


note. A shake may be made with the 

2d, 3d, or 4th finger: the two fingers 

should both be stopped well in tune, 

and very firm on the strings; draw 

the bow slowly the cag * th, and 

move the upper finger by slow de-. 
grees, then proceed faster till the mo- 

tion becomes very quick,” p. 3. The 

book contains no directions for hold- 

ing the violin, nor for the position of 
the performer’s hands. The progres- 

sive exercises will, however, be con- 

venient to teachers, as the Author in- 

teuded. 


16. Studio per il Pianoforte, consisting 
of 42 Exercises, intended to facilitate 
the Progress of those who study that 
Instrument : composed, and the leading 

marked to each passage, by J. 
B. Cramer. Vol. I. pp. 75. 21s. - 
39.—Continuation of Ditto, Vol. II. 
pp. %9. 26s. Opera. Clementi & Co. 


WHEN the learner has mastered 
the common difficulties of fingering, 
he will be much benefited by the 
careful practice of Mr. Cramer's Ex- 
ercises, and by endeavouring to find 
out by study whether the fingeri 
marked is actually the best that cou 
be used, and for what reason. The 
exercises are not progressive. They 
consist chiefly of uncommon passages, 
many of which seem to have been 
made to suit the fingermg, or were 
suggested by the motivc of the fiagers. 
Some of them are highly pleasing, as 
well as improving; but the 84th will 
never be played to regale the ears of 
any person. Emivent as Mr. C, is in 
his profession, we venture to doubt 
whether the marked fingering ou the 
7th staff, p. 28, of Vol. 1. is the best 
that could be devised. Page 55, staff 
8, the first 1 should be 3; p. 60, staff 
3, measure 4, | over f should be 2; p. 
72, staff 9, m. 6, 3 should be 2;—voi.1I. 
p- 13, s. 8, m. 1, first 3 should be X; p. 
16, s. 3, m. 3, the position is changed 
without appareut necessity; p. !T, 
s. 1, m. 5, 1 should be 2, afier 3; p. 
29, last measure, the mark over @ or 
d in the middle group should be alter- 
ed. We omit our remarks on the 
fingering of some of these pieces, on ac- 
count of the tediousness of referring to 
the particular passages to which those 
remarks apply. In two places, we 
find pui for pit. Page 64, we have 
a curious superiative: il pia prestis- 
simo possibile. (See Corticelli, (ing. 
Tosc. p. 10, and p. 178. Bassano, 1791.) 

SELECT 
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SELECT POETRY. 


To an Oak Tree, in the Church-yard of —— 
in the Highlands of Scotianp, said to 
mark the Grave of Captain Wocan, killed 
wn 1649. 

MBLEM of England’s antient faith, 
Full proudly may thy branches wave, 

Where Loyalty lies low in death, 

And Valour fills a timeless grave. 

Aad thou, brave tenant of the tomb ! 

Repine not, if our clime deny 

Abeve thine honour’d sod to bloom 

The flow’rets of a milder sky. 

These owe their birth to genial May ; 

Beneath a fiercer sun they pine, 

Before the winter storm decay—_ 

And can their worth be type of thine ? 

No, for ’mid storms of Fate opposing, 

Still higher swell’d thy dauntiess heart, 

And while Despair the scene was closing, 

Commenc’d thy brief but brilliant part. 

?Twas then thou sought’st on Albyn’s hill 

(When England’s sons the strife resign’d) 

A rugged race resisting still, 

And unsubdu’d though unrefin’d. 

Thy death’s hour heard no kindred wail, 

No holy knell thy requiem sung, 

Thy mourners were the plaided Gael, 

Thy dirge the clamorous pibroch sung. 

Yet who in Fortune’s summer shine, 

To waste life’s longest term away, 

Would change that glorious dawn of thine, 

Though daiken’d ere its noontide day ! 

Be thine the Tree whose dauntless boughs 

BraveSummer’sdroughtand Winter’sgloom: 

‘Rome bound with Oak her Patriots’ brows, 

nd Albyn shadows Wogan’s tomb. 


Lines inscribed to the Memory of 
Jows Wicutwick Knicuttey, Esq. 

Of Ovrcuuncu Bury, in the County of 
Warwick. 
QOFFCHURCH *! once rich with Mercia’s 

Royal dast, 
Preserve the nobler mem’ry of the Just ! 
Warm as the balmy show’r from Summer 
skies, [ley lies, 
‘LetFriendship’s tearsdescend where Knight- 
For mild and kind as Summer’s fost’ring 
[sway ; 





ray, 
Thro’ Life?s serenest sphere, be spread his. 


Plenty and Peace around his mansion 

sprung, , {sung : 
The teeming harvest smil’d, the reapers 
For them the Movarch Chesnutt grac’d the 


plain, 
And the rich Village circled Offa’s Fane ; 





* The Burial-place of Offa, the cruel 
King of the Mercians. 

“+ The late respected ‘Mr. Pratt,.author 
of “* The Gleanings,” has accurately de- 
scribed this: singular Tree, in his “ Guide 
to Leamington, in Waswiokshire.”’ 





Their sbelter’d homes his warming bounty 
(dwelt. 
*Till Naturé’s.self grew fairer where he 
His pity sooth’d where stern example fail’d, 
And his bland voice like Sommer’s breath 
prevail’d. 
Not there alone—the social Graces led 
Their train to deck the feast their Patron 
spread, 
Truth, Science, Wit, and elegant Delight 
Liv’d in his life, and revell’d in his sight. 
Health fail’d—but Mirth, her fairest sister, 
pour’d [board : 
Light on his glowing hearth and ample 
His was the bloom, the vigour of the sou), 
Beyond Affiiction’s blight or Time’s con- 
troul. 
Giver of blessings! thus thy envied hours 
Pass’d ’mid thy own fair race and native 
bow’rs ! 
Full blest thyself, if Peace and Honour lend 
The prize which Sages seek, and Saints 
commend : [cline 
Thrice blest in death, a brief and calm de- 
From the full noon of Love and Life were 
thine. 
As from the Eden, by his bounty made, 
The Sun declines,conceal’d but notdecay’d; 
Thou, from the joys by smiling Virtue 


given, 
Art but remov’d, to gain another Heayen.! 





Lines, written by the Rev. T. Maurice; and 
recited by Mr. J. L. Epwarps, at the 
Anni Dinner of the “ Patrosorut- 
cat Society or Lonpon,” 1814. 


« Na&tTURE, and all her works, lay bid 
in night, LIGHT” 

God said, Let Newren be—and all was 

Hisdaring genius pierc’d the dark profound, 

On Seraph wing he.roam’d Creation round ; 

Beyond where sweep the planetary train, 

Or, round the pole, slow wheels the frozen 
wain ; 

To those remoter fields of dazzling light, 

Scarce goa by Fancy in her boldest 

(got, 

Where.sway’d by Gravitation’s strong con- 
troul, 

In flaming clusters worlds unaumber’d roll. 


Ob! for the tints that in the rainbow 

glow, [flow ; 

The beams that from Golconda’s diamonds 

To form of Living Light, a radiant crown, 

For him who made its dazzling wonders 
known > 


‘And to astonish’d Man, immers’d in shade, 


‘The Prism’s refulgent glories first display’d ! 

For him who mark’d the comet’s bright 
career ; [sphere ; 

Who, in his balance, weigh’d each rolling 

Added: fresh lustre to the solar rays, 

Aad wide diffus’d the intellectual blaze | 

Give 
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Give me a spot in Nature’s wide domain, 
Of power, my mighty engines to sustain ; 
Give me that spot—and, by eternal Jove! 
The solid earth, I'll from it’s basis move.— 
Thus with bold vaunt, exclaim’d the Gre- 

cian Sage, 
At Syracuse, who brav’d the Roman rage. 
Nobler his praise, whose daring ken could 
ierce 
The laws that rule the boundless Universe! 
Who op’d new worlds to our admiring eyes, 
And all the latent glories of the skies ! 
On‘ facts, not fiction, rests his tow’ring 
fame, (frame ; 
Who spann’d the arch of Heaven’s eternal 
Divively eloquent his precepts roll, 
And warm, whilst they convince, th’ ex- 
panding soul. 
No fine-spun theories his works disgrace, 
Whose axioms roll on Truth’s eterna! base : 
Great Nature’s laws his guide, and Nature’s 


God, 
Sublime the burning Galaxy he trod ; 
Those Laws that to their mighty ‘orbits 
chain {main ; 
The circling spheres, and bound the raging 
And while chat Galaxy its beams shall 
shed, (spread. 
His name shail flourish, and his glory 
Such Newron was —and does the por- 
trait fire 
No kindred soul, like Newron, to aspire 
Like bim beyoud this dark terrene to soar, 
And Nature io her trackless wilds explore, 
ae ~~ spheres, their shining orbits 
[space ? 
And eae delighted through the wilds of 
Yes, at his name, which Heaven’s wide 
arch resounds, [bouads ; 
Each philosophic breast with transport 
Around this board — this banquet of the 
mind, [join’d, 
Where Sciexce reigns, with social Virr’ve 
And, with the treasur’d lore of antient 


times, 
The President * the rich repast sublimes— 
Full many an embryo Newton meets my 


Whose odes shall a distant age delight : 

Fuli many a youth inflam’dwith noble rage, 

Drinks Inspiration from his classic page— 

With him Earth’s bounded scenes they 
boldly'spurn, (burn. 

Mount with his wivg, and with his ardour 

. Various in Genius, Man’sexpansivemind 

No dangers can appal, no feiters bind ; 

No heights so steep, no depths'so sunk in 
ni 

Where Science cannot urge her eagle flight: 

Climates in vain herdauatless sons oppose, 

_ The Tropic heats they brave, aad Zembla’s 
snows. 

While these a Newron’s Heav’n-born fires 
inflame, 

Others aspire to Boyre’s immortal faine ; 


* Dr, Lettsom. 
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ar tee th one 
AIR, 

*Mid rol and the Meteor’s 


ling thunders, 
Th’ electric fiuid’s brilliant track pursue, 
And pour its blazing wonders on our view: 
Or, aaa downward, the deep mine ex- 
' ore 
Where in rich strata lies the glowing ore ; 
wae! stored against that great, that awful 
ay, 
That shall this ravag’d globe in rains lay, 
O’er beds of sulphur seas of Naphtha flow, 
And subterranean fires for ever glow ! 
Not least admir’d, in Nature’s vast survey, 
Others the Maguet’s wondrous pow’rs dis- 
play; [to guide 
But chief that power, by Heav’n ordain’d 
The bounding vessel through the billowg 
tide— 
By whose directive force, in safety led, 
Britaunia’s Navies plough the wat’ry bed ; 
Bow hostile nations to ber strong controul, 
And with her thunder shake the distant pole: 
Others their daring course still deeper bend, 
And down that Ocean’s gloomy path de- 
scend ; 
The secrets of the dark abyss to spy, 
And range through depths unpierc’d by 


human eye: 
Safe in the wondrous pert their genius 
piann’d, (strand, 


Remote from day they press the dang’rous 
And while above them beat the raging 

waves, [eaves, 
Traverse the lonely vaults, and dusky 
Where groves of branching coral spread 


around, [found. 

And radiant pearls light up the dread pro- 
While thus a portion of our letter'd 
train {main ; 
Explore the wonders of the earth, and 
A learned few more tranquil themes en- 


gage, (rage. 
Than volley’d thunders, and the Tempest’s 
With philosophic eyes intent they scan 
That greatest wonder of Creation—Mavw. 
His mind with all the fires of-genius watm, 
The beauteous symmetry that decks hie 

form ; [command, 
The eye that speaks, the voice that gives 
When in the field embattled armies stand: 
The pet a bounds at Music’s rapturous 


nd the vish flood that revels tn hie weld 
From Maw to Morars then, our view 
they raise, praise ; 
And paint in glowing terms fair Virtae’s 
What solid joy her high behests impart, 
What vulture passions gnaw the guilty 
heart ! 
How far his gains Potosi’s wealth transcend, 
Who gains the'treasure of a viriuous friend. 
How high beyond al! joys Intemperance 
knows, flows ; 
The social transport round this board that 
Where, as of old, in academic bower, 
Wispom and Virtue rule the aig 
"hile 
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While their bright, blended beams your 
labours chear, 

In your great work, undaunted, persevere— 

Thus Genivs shall expand with bolder 


wing, 
And every rolling year fresb laurels bring. 
The tree you planted shall diffusive spread, 
And o’er a distant race its ambrage shed, 
A race who, raptur’d, shall your praise 
proclaim, [flame. 
Toil with your zeal, and glow with rival 





* Tutare nostram,” Urbane, “ puer’tiam.” 
SOFTLY blow the Ev’ning breezes, 
Wafting sweets from ev’ry tree; 
Softly flows the stream, that pleases 
All, that hear its sound, but me. 
Here the woodbine spreads its flower, 
Ting’d with many a blended hue, 
Taught to form a circling bower, 
Shelter from the silver dew. 
Here in native colours glowing, 
Smiles the softly-blushing rose, 
While the Zephyrs faintly blowing 
Close its leaves in soft repose. 
*Tis silence all—the parting beams declare 
The closing period of the course they ’ve 
told ; 
Night, clad in gloom, bestridesthe dusky air, 
While Ev’ning fades, and melts away in 
gold. ; 
Soft thro’ the air descends the silver dew, 
And glides, or seems to glide, upon the 
green. [view, 
Reflection calls, and hails the g'!immering 
That darkens, but to dignify the scene. 
Written on the Banks of the Z*e*, 
Wharfe, in Yorkshire, Sept. 1, 1810. 





Lines written at Cambridge ; occasioned by 
hearing the Rev. Mr. Simson preach, in 
with a Friend who had recently 

recovered from Illness. 
LET Davy’s art to Simeon’s power give 


way: 
One cured by slow degrees the tainted clay; 
In a short hour, the other’s heavenly grace, 
His holy precepts in a hallow’d place, 
His mien majestic, and his reverend form, 
Dispell’d the darkness of the mentai storm ; 
Restor’d to virtue, and the ways of God, 
Him who in Error’s path unheeding trod ; 
Who now converted by a saint from Heav’n, 
Believes each crime forgotten and forgiv’n. 
Thrice happy they, to whom is granted here, 
In yonder fane to pour Contrition’s tear ; 
To feel the mercy of a dying God, [trod ; 
And contemplate the mournful path he 
To learn from Simeon all that mortals can, 
And view in Simeon all that’s great in man ! 
May his example in our breasts preside, 
Each thought enlighten, and each action 
guide ; 
Teach us that best of truths for man to know, 
Religion is our rest, our Heaven below ! 
Immortal blessings in her train advance, 
Aad in her eye celestial pleasures dance. 
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O may we love the musick of her voice, 
And in the glory of her form rejoice. 
Be oars the path her favour’d sons have 
trod ; [God. 
The path by ber prescrib’d must lead to 
She bids thee uot, to shake the world with 
arins ; 
Todeck the Bride of Christin all hercharms, 
Is all her lips command: the joys of Heav’n 
To those who own her rule are freely giv’u. 
Explore ber ways; her secret haunts dis- 
close : a 
Her smile is peace; her bosom is repose. 
The sculptur’d tomb that dignifies the dead, 
The crown that glitters on the Victor’s head ; 
The fire of Warriors, and the pride of Kings, 
All perish in the wreck of earthly things: 
Vain is the Miser’s wealth, the Poet’s 
rhyme ; [of Time. 
Religion, still the same, survives the death 
If while I linger iu this scene of strife, 
Toss’d on thedark and stormy waves of life, 
Thy spotless shade should wing its glorious 
flight 
From earthly darkness to the fount of light ; 
From golden plains by kindred seraphs trod, 
Dispense around the high behests of God, 
And aid the frail inhabitants of Earth, 
While marshall’d Angels wonder at thy 
worth; 
© deign to guide me with thy sacred arm, 
Preserve my soul from guilt, my steps fronr 


harm: _ 
Control my wayward thoughts ; thy bless- 
ing shed, (head; 
Mild as the ev’ning dew-drop, o’er my 
Present thy bright exemplar to my eyes, 
That I like thee may live, with thee may 
rise. H. S. Born. 





SELECT EPITAPHS: 
Written by Grecory Nazianzen, and trans- 
lated from the Greek by H. S. Born. 
On his Moruer. 
HERE Nonna sleeps: in yonder fane 
she died: [she cried, 
In Pray’r her knees were bent: to Heav’n 
In honour’d ageshe drew her parting breath: 
Oh! happy life, and ob! most holy death. 


On the same. 

The flaming Chariot cleft the air, 

Elijah soar’d tu realms of day : 

And Nonna, as she breath’d her Prayer, 

The mighty Spirit snatch'd away.— 

On his Brother Cxsarius. —The first four 
Lines are to be spoken by his aged 
Father, the last four by some one in Reply. 

Stern, ruthless Tomb! Oh could I e’er sup- 

pose [close, 

On him, my youngest child, thy gates would 

And leave the Parent? yet thy walls contain 

The youthful, while the aged here remain! 

Heap not reproaches on the guiltless tomb; 

?Twas Envy’s hand that seal’d his mortal 

doom : 

’Twas Envy laid him low: shecould not bear 

A youth excelling age, above compare. 

HIS- 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


ord addressed to Vice-adm. Sir Alex. 


ochrane by Rear-adm. Cockburn, conti- 
nued from p. 380. 


HE Rear - Admiral reports, 
July 21. T that the Enemy having col- 
lected some Virginia militia, at a place 
called Nominy-ferry, in Virginia, a consi- 
derable way up Nominy-river, he proceed- 
ed thither with the boats and marines (the 
latter commanded by Captain Robyns, 
during the illness of Major Lewis). The 
Enemy’s position was on a very command- 
ing eminence, projecting into the water ; 
but some marines being landed on its 
flank, and seen getting up the craggy side 
of the mountain, while the main body 
landed at the ferry, the Enemy fell back, 
and, though pursued several miles till the 
approach of night, escaped with the loss of 
a few prisoners. They had withdrawn 
their field-artillery, and hid it in the 
woods ; fearing that, if they kept it to use 
against the British, they would not be able 
to retreat with it quick enough to save it 
from capture. After taking on board all 
the tobacco, and other stores found in the 
place, with a quantity of catiie, and de- 
stroying all the storehouses and buildings, 
the Rear- Admiral re-embarked ; and drop- 
ping down to another point of the Nominy 
river, hé observed some movements on 
shore, upon which he again landed with 
marines. The Enemy fired a volley at 
them, but, on the advance of the marines, 
Bed into the woods. Every thing in the 
neighbourhood was therefore also destroy- 
ed or brought off ; and after visiting the 
country in several other directions, cover- 
ing the escape of the negroes who were 
anxious to join him, be quitted the river, 
aod retutned to the ships with 135 refugee 
megroes, two captured schooners, a large 
quantity of tobacco, dry goods, and cattle, 
and a few prisoners. 

July 24.—The Rear Admiral gives an 
account of his having gone ap St. Cle- 
ment’s Creek, in St.Mary’s county, with the 
boats and marines, to examine the country. 
The militia shewed themselves occasion- 
ally, but always retreated when pursued ; 
and the boats returned to the ships with- 
out any casualty, having captured four 
schooners and destroyed one. The inha- 
bitants having remained peaveable in their 
houses, the Rear Admiral did not suffer 
any injury to be done tu them, excepting 
atone farm, from which two musket-shots 
were fired at the Admiral’s gig, and where 
the property was therefore destroyed. 

July 31.—The Rear Admiral reports, 
that, having on the 26th to the 
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head of the Machodick river, io Virginia, 
where he burnt six schooners, whilst the 
marines marched, witheut opposition, over 
the country, on the banks of that river, 
and there not remaining any other place 
on the Virginia or St, Mary’s side of his 
last anchorage that he had not visited, he, 
on the 28th, caused the ships to move 
above Blackstone’s Island, and on the 29th 
proceeded with the boats and marines up 
the Wicomoco river; he landed at Ham- 
burgh and Chaptico, from which latter 
place he shipped a considerable quantity 
of tobacco, and visited several houses in 
different parts of the country, the owners 
of which living quietly with their families, 
and seeming to consider themselves and the 
neighbourhood at his disposal, he caused 
no farther inconvenience to them, than 
obliging them to furnish supplies of cattle 
and stock for the use of bis forces. 

Aug. 4.—The Rear Admiral states, that 
on the 2d, the squadron dropped down the 
Potowmack, near to the entrance of the 
Yocomoco river, which he entered the fol- 
lowing day with the boats and marines, 
and landed with the latter. The 
had here collected in great force, and made 
more resistance than usual, but the ardour 
and determination of the Rear Admiral’s 
gallant little band carried all before them; 
and after forcing the Enemy to give way, 
they followed him 10 miles up the country, 
captured a field-piece, and burnt several 
houses which had been converted into de-~ 
pots for militia arms, &c. Learning af- 
terwards that General Hungerford had 
rallied his men at Kinsale, the Rear Ad- 
miral proceeded thither: and, though the 
Enemy’s position was extremely strong, 
he bad only time to give the British an 
ineffectual volley, before they gained the 
height, when he again retired with preci- 
pitation, and did not re-appear. The 
stores found at Kinsale were then shipped 
without molestation; and having burat 
the storehouses and other places, with two 
old schooners, and destroyed two batteries, 
the Rear Admiral re-embarked, bringing 
away five prize schooners, a large quan- 
tity of tobacco, flour, &c. a field-piece, 
and a few prisoners. The American Ge- 
neral, Taylor, was wounded and unhorsed, 
and escaped only through the thickness 9f 
the wood and bushes, mto which he ran. 
The British had three men killed, and as 
many wounded. The conduct of the offi- 
cers and men on this occasion calls for 
the Rear Admiral’s particular commen- 
dation: with 500 meu they penetrated ten 
miles imto the Enemy's country, and skir- 

mished 









mished back, surrounded by woods,, in 
the face of the whole collected militia of 
Virginia, under Generals Hungerford and 
Taylor; and after this long march carried 
the heights of Kinsale inthe most gallant 
manner. 

Aug 8.—The Rear Admiral states, that 
Coan River, a few miles below Yocomoco, 
being the only inlet on the Virginia side 
of the Potowmack that he had not visited, 
he proceeded on the 7th to attack it with 
the boats and marines: after a tolerably 
quick fire on the boats, the Enemy went 
off precipitately with the guns; the bat- 
tery was destroyed, and the river ascend- 
ed, in which three schooners were cap- 
tured, and some tobacco brought off. 

Aug. 13.—The Rear Admiral gives an 
account of bis having, on the 12th, pro- 
ceeded up St. Mary’s Creek, and land- 
ed in various parts of the country about 
that extensive inlet, but without seeing a 
single armed person, though militia had 
formerly been stationed at St. Mary’s Fac- 
tory for its defence; the inhabitants of 
the state appearing to consider it wiser to 

submit than to attempt opposition. 

Aug. 15.—The Rear Admiral reports 
his having again on that day landed with- 
in St. Mary’s Creek, but found on the 
different parts of the country, the same 
quiet and submissive conduct on the part 
of the inhabitants, as in the places visited 
on the 12th. ‘Throughout the whole of 
these operations, Rear-Adm. Cockburn 
repeats the highest encomiums on all the 
officers and men of the ships and marines 

‘under his orders. Although from the na- 
ture of the country, and the excessive 
heat of the climate, these services must 
bave been more harassing, they were car- 
‘ried on with greater cheerfulness and per- 
severance, ‘The Captains of his Majesty’s 
ships, on all occasions, volunteered to ac- 
company the Rear-Admiral, To Lieut.-col. 
Malcolm aud Major Lewis, of the Royal 
Marines, he expresses his obligations, as 
well as to the other officers of that corps. 

he conduct of the men was also deserv- 
ing of the greatest praise; and though 
the re-embarkations frequently took place 
in the night, yet during the whole of the 
operations neither a sailor nor a marine 
was reported missing. 

In transmitting the reports of these ser- 
vices, which come down to the period of 

‘ the arrival of Sir Alexander Cochrane in 
the Chesapeake, the Vice-Admiral ex- 
presses the very high sense he entertains 
of the arrangement, zeal, and activity 
which have on all occasions been shewn 
by Rear-Adm. Cockburn during the time 
he has commanded in the Chesapeake 
under the Vice Admiral’s orders, 


Vice Adm. Sir Alexander Cochrane has 
transmitted a letter from Rear Adm, Ho- 
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tham, inclosing one from Capt. SirT. Hardy, 
of the Ramilies, dated off Stonington, Aug. 
12, giving an account of an attack made 
upon that place by the said ship, with the 
Pactolus, Dispatch brig, and Terror bomb. 
The Dispatch, Aug. 9, anchored within pis- 
tol shot of the battery ; but the Pactolus 
not being able to approach the shore near 
enough to support her, the brig was recall- 
ed, having had 2men killed and 12 wounded. 
On the | Ith, after the Terror had thrown 
in some shells and carcases, the Kamilies 
‘and Pactolus anchored as near as the shal- 
lowness of the water would allow, and 
fired several broadsides into the town, 
from which it suffered great damage. At 
the commencement of the fire the Enemy 
withdrew the guns from the battery to 
the outside of the town, where they had 
assembled 3000 militia. The town of 
Stenington had been conspicuous in pre- 
paring and harbouring » and 
giving assistance to the Enemy’s attempts 
at the destruction of his Majesty’s ships 
off New London. 

Sir A. Cochrane has also transmitted a 
report from Sir Thomas Hardy, of the oc- 
cupation of the islands in Passamaquaddy 
bay, the account of which, as transmitted 
by Lieut.-gen. Sir John Sherbrooke from 
Lieut.-col. Pilkington, appeared in the 
Gazette of the 13th of August, 





The undermentioned letters have been 
transmitted by Vice Admiral Sir A. Coch- 
rane; viz. 

From Capt. Burdett, of his Majesty’s 
ship Maidstone, dated off New London, 
the 2ist of May, stating that the boats of 
that ship and the Sylph sloop, assisted by 
the Liverpool packet British privateer, 
chased into the Biack Point River, the 
packet between New York and New Lon- 
don, and burnt the vessel, as well asa 
bridge over the river, against which she 
bad run, 

From Captain Senhouse, of bis Majesty’s 
sloop Martin, dated at Sea, the 30th of 
June, giving an account of his having, 
on that day, captured the Snapdragon 
American private armed schooner, of 6 
guns and 80 men. 

From Capt. Sir George Collier, of his 
Majesty’s ship Leander, dated the 11th of 
July, giving an account of his having cap- 
tured, after a chace of some hours, ‘the 
American sloop of war Rattlesnake, pierced 
for 20 guns (thrown overboard), and hav- 
ing on board 131 men.—From Capt. Pym, 
of his Majesty’s ship Niemen, dated at sea, 
14th of July, reporting his having cap- 
tured, after a chace of i4 hours, the Henry 
Gilder American privateer, of 12 guns, and 
50 men.—From Capt. Skene, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Asia, dated in the Chesapeake, 
the 20th of July, stating that her boats, 
under the orders of Lieutenant Foster, — 

destroy 
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destroyed a deep-laden schooner in Cherry- 
stone Creek, under a fire from field- 
pieces and small arms; from which ser- 
vice they returned without sustaining any 
loss, 





Surrrement To THe Lonpon Gazetrs. 
Downing-street, Oct. 9. Dispatch from 
Lieut.-gen. Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, brought 
by Major Addison, 
Castine, at the entrance of the 
Penobscot, Sept. 18. 
My Lord—!I have now the honour to 
inform your Lordship, that after closing 
my dispatch on the 26th ultimo, in which 
I me tioned my intentions of proceeding 
to the Penobscot, Rear-adm. Griffith and 
myself lost no time in sailing from Hali- 
fax, with such a naval force as he deemed 
necessary, and the troups as per margin*, 
to accomplish the object we bad in view. 
Very early in the morning of the 30th, 
we fell in with the Rifleman sloop of war, 
when Capt. Pearse informed us, that the 
United States frigate, the Adams, had got 
into the Penobscot; but, from the appre- 
hension of being attacked by our cruizers 
if she remained at the entrance of the 
river, she had ran up as high as Ham- 
den, where she had landed her guns, and 
mounted them on shore for her protection. 
On leaving Halifax, it was my original 
intention to have taken possession of Ma- 
chias, on our way hither; but, on receiv- 
ing this intelligence, the Admiral and my- 
self were of opinion that no time should 
be lost in proceeding to our destination, 
and we arrived here very early on the 
morning of the Ist instant. The fort of 
Castine, which is situated upon-a penin- 
sula of the Eastern side of the Penobscot, 
near the entrance of that river, was sum- 
moned a little after sunrise, but the Ame- 
rican officer refused to surrender it, and im- 
mediately opened a fire from four tweuty- 


“four pounders upon a small schooner that 


had been sent with Lieut.-colonel Nicolls 
(commanding Royal Engineers) to recon- 
noitre the work. Arrangements were im- 
mediately made for disembarking the 
troops ; but, before a landing could be ef- 
fected, the Enemy blew up his magazine, 
and escaped up the Majetaquadous River, 
carrying off in the boats with them two 
field-pieces. As we had no means of as- 
certaining what force the Americans had 
on this peninsula, I landed a detachment 
of royal artillery, with two rifle compa- 
nies of the 60th and 98th regiments, un- 
der Colonel Douglas, in the rear of it, 
with orders to secure the isthmus, and to 
take possession of the heights which com- 
mand the town; but I soon learned that 





* First company royal artillery, two 
rifle companies of the 7th battalion 60th 
regiment, 29th, 62d, and 98th regiments, 


there were no regulars at Castine, except 
the party which had blown up the maga- 
zine, and escaped, and that the militia 
which were assembled there had dispersed 
immediately on our Janding. Rear-Adm. 
Griffith and myself next turned our atten- 
tion to obtaining possession of the Adams, 
or, if that could not be done, to destroy- 
ing her. The arrangement for this service 
having been made, the Rear-admiral 
entrust’ the execution of it to Capt. Bare 
rie, Royal Navy; and as the co-operation 
of a land force was necessary, I directed 
Lieut.-cotonel John, with a detachment of 
artillery, the flank companies of the 29th, 
62d, and 98th regiments, and one rifle 
company of the 60th, to accompany and 
co-operate with Capt. Barrie on this oc- 
casion ; but, as Hamden is twenty-seven 
miles above Castine, it appeared to me a 
necessary measure of precaution first to 
occupy a post on the Western bank, which 
might afford support if necessary to the 
force going up the river, and at the same 
time prevent the armed population, which 
is very numerous to the Southward and 
Westward, from annoying the British in 
their operations against the Adams. Upon 
inquiry I found that Belfast, which is 
upon the high road leading from Hamden 
to Boston, and which perfectly commands 
the bridge, was likely to answer both these 
purposes ; and I consequently directed 
Major-gen. Gosselin to occupy that place 
with the 29th regiment, and to maintain 
it till further orders. As soon as this was 
accomplished and the tide served, Rear- 
Admiral Griffith directed Capt. Barrie te 
proceed to his destination, and the re- 
mainder of the troops were landed that 
evening at Castine. Understanding that 
a strong party of militia from the neigh- 
bouring township had assembléd at about 
four miles from Castine on the road lead- 
ing to Blue Hill, I sent out a strong pa- 
trole on the morning of the secoud, before 
day-break. On arriving at the place, I 
was informed that the militia of the county 
had assembled there on the alarm-guns 
being fired at the Fort at Castine upon 
our first appearance, but that the main 
body had since dispersed and returned to 
their respective homes. Some stragglers 
were, however, left, who fired upon our 
advanced guard, and then took to the 
woods; a few of whom were made pri- 
soners. No intelligence having reached 
us from Capt. Barrie on Saturday night, 
i marched with about seven hundred men 
aud two light field-pieces upon Buckston 
at three o’clock on Sunday morning the 
4th instant, for the purpose of learning 
what progress he bad made, and of af- 
fording him assistance if required, This 
place is about eighteen miles higher up the 
Penobscot than Castine, and on the Eas- 
term bank of the river. Rear-adm, - 
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fifth accompanied me on this occasion ; 
and as we had reason to believe that the 
light guns which had been taken from Cas- 
tine were secreted in the neighbourhood 
of Buckston, we threatened to destroy 
the town unless they were delivered up; 
and the two brass 3-pounders on travel- 
ling carriages were, in consequence, 
brought to us in the course of the day, 
and are now in our possession. At Buck- 
ston we received very satisfactory ac- 
counts of the success which had attended 
the force employed on the river. We 
learned, that Capt. Barrie had proceeded 
from Hamden up to Bangor; and the 
Admiral! sent an officer in a boat from 
Buckston to communicate with him, when, 
finding there was no necessity for the 
troops remaining longer at Buckston, they 
marched back to Castine the next day. 
Having ascertained that the object of the 
expedition up the Penobscot had been 
attained, it was no longer necessary for 
me to occupy Belfast; I, therefore, on 
the evening of the 6th, directed Major- 

Gosselin to embark the troops, and 
to join me here. Macchias being the 
only place now remaining where the Ene- 
my had a post between the Penobscot 
aud Passamaquoddy Bay, I ordered Lieut. - 
col, Pilkington to proceed with a detach- 
ment of royal artillery and the 29th re- 
giment to occupy it; and as naval as- 
sistance was required, Rear-Adm.~Grif- 
fith directed Capt. Parker, of the Tenedos, 
to co-operate with Lieut.-col. Pilkingtou 
on this occasion. On the morning of the 
9th, Capt. Barrie, with Lieut.-col. John, 
and the troops which had been employed 
with him up the Penobscot, returned to 
Castine. It seems the Enemy blew up 
the Adams, on his strong position at Ham- 
den being attacked ; but all his artillery, 
two stands of colours, and a standard, 
with several merchant-vessels, fell into 
our hands. This, lam happy to say, was 
accomplished with very little loss on our 
part; and your Lordship will perceive, 
by the return sent herewith, that the only 
officer wounded in this affair is Capt. Gell 
of the 29th grenadiers. Herewith I have 
the honour to transmit a copy of the re- 
port made to me by Lieut.-col. John on 
this occasion, in which your Lordship will 
be pleased to observe, that the Lieutenant- 
colonel speaks very highly of the gallantry 
and good conduc! displayed by the troops 
upon this expedition, under very trying 
circumstances; and | beg to cali your 
Lordship’s attention to the names of those 
officers upon whom Lieut.-col, John par- 
ticularly bestows praise. The enterprise 
and intrepidity manifested by Lieut.-col, 
John, and the discipline and galiantry dis- 
played by the troops under him, reflect 
great honour upon them, and demand 
my warmest acknowledgments ; and I have 
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to request your Lordship will take a fa- 
vourable opportunity of bringing the 
meritorious and successful services per- 
formed by the troops employed on this 
occasion under the view of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. As Rear- 
admiral Griffith will no doubt make a 
detailed report of the naval operations 
on this occasion, [ forbear touching upon 
this subject further than to solicit your 
Lordships’ attention to that part of Colonel 
John’s report, in which he “ attributes 
the success of this enterprise to the mas- 
terly arrangements of Capt. Barrie, royal 
navy, who conducted #.” I have much 
pleasure in reporting to your Lordship, 
that the most perfect unanimity and good 
understanding has prevailed between the 
naval and military branches of the service, 
during the whole progress of this expedi- 
tion, I feel it my duty to express, in the 
strongest terms, the great obligations | am 
under to Rear-adm. Griffith, for his ju- 
dicious advice and ready co-operation on 
every occasion: and my thanks are like- 
wise due to all the captains of the ships em- 
ployed, for the assistance they have so will- 
ingly afforded the troops, and from which 
the happiest results have been experienced. 

I have reason to be well satisfied with 
the gallantry and good conduct of the 
troops: and have to offer my thanks to 
Major-gen. Gosselin, Col. Douglas, and 
the commanding officers of corps, for the 
alacrity shewn by them, and the strict dis- 
cipline which has been maintained. To 
the heads of departments and to the offi- 
cers of the general and of my personal 
staff, I am much indebted for the zealous 
manner in which they have discharged 
their respective duties. Major Addison, 
my military secretary, will have the ho- 
nour of delivering this dispatch. He has 
been with me during the whole of these 
operations, and is well enabled to afford 
your Lordship any further information 
you may require. I have entrusted the 
colours and standard taken from the ‘Ene- 
my to Major Addison, who will receive 
your Lordships’ commands respecting the 
futher disposal of them, and I take the 
liberty of recommending him as a deserve 
ing officer to your Lordsbip’s protection, 

I have, &c. J. C. SHERBROOKE. 

N. B. The returns, of killed, wounded, 
and missing, and of artillery and ordnance 
stores taken, are inclosed, 

Sept. 13. P,S. The Martin stoop of 
war, which Rear-adm, Griffith is about to 
send to England, having been delayed, 
affords me an opportunity of informing 
your Lordships, that I have received a pri- 
vate communication from Lieut.-col. Pil- 
kington, eoquainting, me that he had land- 
ed at some distance from Macchias on the 
evening of the 10th instant, and after a 
very difficult might march, that be a hed 
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taken possession of the fort, without loss, 
early the next morning. Twenty-four 
pieces of cannon, of different calibres, fell 
iato our bands on this occasion, more 
than half of which the Enemy had render- 
ed unserviceable. Brigadier-gen. Brewer, 
who commanded the militia in this dis- 
trict, and some other respectable persons, 
had sent a letter addressed to Lieut. -col. 
Pilkington and Capt. Parker, of which the 
enclosed, No. 4, is a copy; and the next 
day was appointed to receive these geo- 
tlemen, for the of accepting the 
terms therein offered: Lieut.-col. Pilking- 
ton says, that as soon as this is done he 
shal) transmit me his official report, which 
I will forward to your Lordships by the 
first opportunity. The Lieut.-colonel fur- 
ther mentions the great assistance he re- 
ceived from Capt. Parker, of the royai 
navy, and the naval forces employed un- 
der him; and says, that the conduct of 
the troops is deserving of great praise. I 
have great pleasure in congratulating your 
Lordships upon the whole of the country 
between Penobscot river and Passama- 
quoddy Bay being now in our possession. 
J.C. Suensrooxs, 


(Iuclosure No. 1.) 

Bangor, on the Penobscot River, Sept. 3. 

Sir—In compliance with your Excel- 
lency’s orders of the 1st instant, I sailed 
from Castine with the detachment of royal 
artillery, the flank companies of the 29th, 
62d, and 98th regiments, and one rifle 
company of the 7th battalion 60th regi- 
ment, which composed the force your 
Excellency did me the honour to place 
under my command, for the purpose of 
co-operating with Captain Barrie, of the 
royal navy, in an expedition up this river, 
On the morning of the “i, having pro- 
ceeded above the town of Frankfort, we 
discovered some of the Enemy on their 
march towards Hamden, by the Eastern 
shore, which induced me to order Brevet- 
maj. Croasdaile, with a detachment of the 
98th, and some riflemen of the 60th reg. 
under Lieut. Wallace, to land and inter- 
cept them, which was accomplished, and 
that detachment of the Enemy (as | have 
since learned) were prevented from join- 
ing the main body assembled at Hamden, 
Qn this occasion the Enemy had one 
man killed, and some wounded. Major 
Croasdaile re-embarked without any loss. 
We arrived off Bald Head Cove, three 
miles distant fram Hamden, about five 
o’clock that evening, when Capt. Barrie 
agreed with me in determining to land the 
troops immediately. Having discovered 
that the Enemy’s picquets were advan- 
tageously on the North side of the 
Cove, I directed Brevet-maj. Riddle, with 
the grevadiers of the 62d, and Captain 


Ward, with the rifle company of the 60th, 
to dislodge them, and take up that ground, 
which duty was performed, under Major 
Riddle’s directions, in a most 
and satisfactory manner, by about seven 
o’clock; and before ten at night, the 
whole of the troops, including eighty ma- 
rines under Capt. Carter (whom Capt. 
Barrie had done me the honour to attach 
to my command), were landed and bi- 
vouacked for the night, during which it 
rained incessantly. We got under arms at 
five o’clock this morning; the rifle com- 
pany forming the advance under Captain 
Ward; Brevet-maj. Keith, with the light 
company of the 62d, bringing up the rear; . 
and the detachment of marines uoder 
Capt. Carter moving upou my flanks, while 
Capt. Barrie, with the ships and gun-boats 
under his command, advanced at the same 
time up the river, oo my right, towards 
Hamden. In addition to the detachment 
of royal artillery under Lieut. Garston, 
Capt. Barrie had landed one 6-pounder, 
a six and half-inch howitzer, and a rocket 
apparatus, with a detachment of sailors 
under Lieutenants Symonds, Boteley, and 
Slade, and Mr, Sparling, Master of his 
Majesty’s ship Bulwark. The fog was se 
thick, it was impossible to form a cor- 
rect idea of the features of the country, 
or to reconnoitre the Enemy, whose num- 
ber were reported to be 1400, under the 
command of Brigadier-gen. Blake. Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock, our skir- 
mishers iz advance were so sharply en- 
gaged with the Enemy, as to induce me 
to send forward one half of the light com- 
pany of the 29th regiment, under Capt, 
Coaker, to their support. The columa 
bad not advanced much further, before I 
discovered the Enemy drawn eut in line, 
occupying a very strong and advantageous 
position in front of the tewn of Hamden, 
his left flanked by a high hill command- 
ing the road and river, on which were 
mounted several heavy pieces of canvon; 
his right extending considerably beyond 
our left, resting upon a strong point d’ap- 
pui, with an 18-pounder and some light 
field-pieces in advance of his centre, so 
ted as completely to rake the road, 
and a varrow bridge at the foot of a bill, 
by which we were obliged to advaace upon 
his position. As soon as he perceived our 
column approaching, he opened a very 
heavy and continued fire of grape and 
musketry Upon us; we, however, soon 
crossed the bridge, deployed, 7 charged 
up the hill to get possession of his guns, 
oue of which we found had already fallen 
into the hands of Capt. Ward’s riflemen 
in advance. The Enemy’s fire now 
to slacken, and we pusbed on rapidly, and 
succeeded in driving him at all points 
from his position; while Capt. Coaker, 
with the light company of the 29th, had 
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gained possession of the bill on his left, 
from whence it was discovered that the 
Adams frigate was on fire, and that the 
Enemy had deserted the battery which 
defended her. We were now in complete 
possession of the Enemy’s position above, 
and Capt. Barrie, with the gan-boats, had 
secured that below the hill. Upon this 
occasion twenty pieces of cannon fell into 
our hands of the naval and military force, 
the return of which I enclose; after which 
Capt. Barrie and myself determined on 
pursuing the Enemy towards Bangor, 
which place we reached without opposi- 
tion; and here two brass 3-pounders, and 
three stand of colours, fell into our pos- 
session. Brigadier-gen. Blake, also ia 
this town, surrendered himself prisoner, 
and with other prisoners, to the amount 
of 121, were admitted to their paroles. 
Eighty prisoners taken at Hamden are in 
our custody. The loss sustained by the 
Enemy I have not had it in my power 
correctly to ascertain; report states it to 
be from 30 to 40 in killed, wounded, and 
missing. Our own loss, I am happy to 
add, is but small, viz. one rank and file 
killed ; one captain, seven rank and file 
wounded; one rank and file missing. 
Captain Gell, of the 29th, was wounded 
when leading the column, which deprived 
me of his active and useful assistance ; but 
I am happy to add, he is recovering. 

Jhave, &c. Henry Joun, Lieut.-col. 
‘ 





(Inclosure, No. 2.) 

Return of Ordnance and Stores taken.— 
Shot—236 round 24-pounders, 500 round 
18-pounders. 1 ammunition waggon, | 
ammunition cart, 12 « handspikes 
40 barrels of powder. Wads: 20 24- 
pounders, 70 18-pounders. N. B. The 
magazine in Fort Castine was blown up 
by the Enemy. The vessel, on board of 
which the powder was, ran on shore, and 
the whole destroyed. Eleven of the 18- 
pounders were destroyed by order of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Joha, not having time to 
bring them off. 





Admirally-office, Oct. 8. Dispatch from 
Rear-Admiral Griffith, brought by Capt. 
Senhouse, of the Martin sloop. 

Sept. 11. 

Sir,—I beg leave to transmit, for the in- 
formation ef the Lords Commissicners of 
the Admiralty, a duplicate of my letter 
of yesterday’s date, to Sir Alex. Cochrane, 
K. B. Commander in Chief, reporting my 
proceedings since I quitted Halifax in 
his Majesty’s ship Dragon, on the 26th 
ultimo. Ihave,&c. Epw. Grirrits. 

Sept. 13, 

P.S. I open my dispatches to ac- 
quaint you, for their Lordships’ informa- 
tion, that since closing it I have received 
a private letter from Capt, Parker, of the 
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Tenedos, informing me that he got off 
Macchias on the 10th instant, where the 
troops were landed without opposition, and 
after a most fatiguing night march, took 
possession of the fort of Mccchias without 
loss. He has sent me the capitulation 
which the officer commanding the militia 
has entered into, and which I transmit 
herewith. Sir John Sherbrooke not wish- 
ing the Martin to be detained, I dispatch 
her without waiting for Capt. Parker’s of- 
ficial letter. The ships and vessels under 
Capt. Parker’s orders will be sent*to their 
respective stations as soon as the guns 
taken at the fort are embarked, and the 

works destroyed. Epw. Gairritu. 
Endymion, off Castine, entrance of 

the Penobscot River, Sept. 9. 
Sir,—My letter of the 25d of August, 
from Halifax, by the Rover, will have 
made you acquainted with my intention 
of accompanying the expedition then 
about to proceed under the command of 
his Excellency Sir John Sherbrooke, K. B, 
for this place, I have now the honour 
to inform you, that I put to sea on the 
26th ultimo, with the ships and sloop 
named in the margin*, and ten sail of 
transports, having the troops on board, 
and arrived off the Metinicus Islands on 
the morning of the Slst, where I was jojn- 
ed by the Bulwark, Tenedos, Rifleman, 
Peruvian, and Picton, From Captain 
Pearce, of the Rifleman, I learned, that 
the United States frigate Adams had a 
few days before got into Penobscot, but, 
not considering herself in safety there, 
had gone on to Hamden, a place twenty- 
seven miles higher up the river, where 
her guns had been landed, and a position 
was fortifying for her protection. Te- 
wards evening, the wind being fair and 
the weather favourable, the fleet made 
sail up the Pendbscot Bay, Capt. Parker, 
in the Tenedos, leading. We passed be- 
tween the Metinicus and Green Islands 
about midnight, and steering through the 
channel formed by the Fox Islands and 
Owl’s Head, ran up to the Eastward of 
Long Island, and found ourselves at day- 
light in the morning in sight of the fort 
and town of Castine. As we approached, 
some show of resistance was made, and a 
few shot were fired ; but the fort was soon 
after abandoned and blown up. At about 
eight a.m. the men of war and transports 
were anchored a little to the Northward 
of the peninsula of Castine, and the small- 
er vessels taking a station nearer in for co- 
vering the landing, the troops were put on 
shore, and took possession of the town and 
works without opposition. The General 
wishing to occupy a post at Belfast, on 
the Western side of the Bay (through 





* Dragon, Endymion, Bacchante, and 
Sy!ph. an 
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try in our possession has been respected. 
All public property, and all property 


which the high road from Boston runs), 
for the purpose of cutting off all commu- 
nication with that side of the country, the 
Bacchante and Rifleman were detached 
withthe troops destined for this service ; and 
quiet possession was taken, and held, of 
that town, as long as was thought necessary. 
Arrangements were immediately made for 
attacking the frigate at Hamden; and the 
General having proffered every military 
assistance, six hundred picked men under 
the command of Lieut.-col. John, of the 
60th regiment, were embarked the same 
afternoon, on board his Majesty’s sloops 
Peruvian and Sylph, and a small trans- 
port. To this force were added the ma- 
rines of the Dragon, and as many armed 
boats from the squadron as was thought 
necessary for disembarking the troops and 
covering the landing; and the whole 
placed under the command of Capt. Barrie, 
of the Dragon; and the Lieut. -colonel made 
sail up the river at six o’clock that even- 


ing. Ihave the honour to enclose Capt.’ 


Barrie’s account ef his proceedings; and, 
taking into consideration the Enemy’s 
force, and the formidable strength of his 
position, too much praise cannot be given 
him, the officers and men under his com- 
mand, for the judgment, decision, and 
gallantry with which this little enterprize 
has been achieved. So soon as accounts 
were received from Capt. Barrie that the 
Adams was destroyed, and the force as- 
sembled for her protection dispersed, the 
troops stationed at Belfast were embarked, 
and arrangements made for sending them 
to take possession of Macchias, the only 
place occupied by the Enemy’s troops 
between this and Passamaquoddy Bay. I 
directed Capt. Parker, of his Majesty’s 
ship Tenedos, to receive on board Lieut.- 
col. Pilkington, Deputy Adjutant-general, 
who is appointed to command, and a 
small detachment of artillery and rifie- 
men, and to take under his command the 
Bacchante, Rifleman, and Picton schooner, 
and proceed to the attack of that place. 
He sailed on the 6th instant; and most 
likely, by this time, the troops are in 

ossession of it. After destroying the de- 
oo they are directed to return here, 
The inhabitants of several townships East 
of this have sent deputations here to ten- 
der their submission to the British autho- 
rity; and such of them as could give 
reasonable security that their arms would 
be used only for the protection of their 
persons and property, have been allowed 
to retain them. This indulgence was ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to secure the 
quiet and unoffending against violence 
and outrage from their less peaceable 
neighbours, and for the maintenance of 
the peace and tranquillity of the coun- 
try. All property on shore, bona fide be- 
longing to the inhabitants of the coun- 


afloat, has been confiscated. Sir Joha 
Sherbrooke, conceiving it to be of import- 
ance that the Government should be in- 
formed, without delay, of our successes 
here, has requested that a vessel of war 
may take his dispatches to England. I 
have, in compliance with his wishes, ap- 
propriated the Martin for that service; and 
Capt. Senhouse will take a copy of this 
letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
I have, &c. Epw. Grirrira. 
Vice Admiral Hon. Sir A. Cochrane, 
K. B. &c. 
Sloop Sylph, off Bangor, in the 
Penobscot, Sept. 3. 

Sir,—Having received on board the ships 
named in the margin*, a detachment of 
twenty men of the royal artillery, with one 
five-and-half-inch howitzer, commanded 
by Lieut. Garston ; a party of eighty ma- 
rines, commanded by Capt. Carter, of 
the Dragon; the @ank companies of the 
29th, 62d, and 98th regiments, under the 
command of Captains Gell and Coaker, 
Majors Riddel, Keith, aad Croasdaile, and 
Capt. H. M‘Pherson; also a rifle com- 
pany of the 7th batialion of the 60th re- 
giment, commanded by Captain Ward ; 
and the whole underthe orders of Lieat.- 
colonel Jobn, of the 60th regiment ; I pro- 
ceeded agreeably to your order, with the 
utmost dispatch, up the Penobscot. Light 
variable wiuds, a most intricate channel, 
of which we were perfectly ignorant, and 
thick foggy weather, prevented my arriv- 
ing off Frankfort before two p. m, of the 
2d inst. Here Colonel John and myself 
thought it advisable to send a message 
to the inhabitants; and having received 
their answer, we pushed: on towards 
Hamden, where we received intelligence 
that the Enemy had strongly fortified him- 
self. On our way up, several troops were 
observed on the East side of the river 
making for Brewer; these were driven 
into the woods, without any loss on our 
side, by a party under the orders of Ma- 
jor Croasdaile, and the guns from the 
boats. The Enemy had one killed, aud 
several wounded. At five p. m. of the 2d 
inst. we arrived off Ball’s Head Cove, 
distant three miles from Hamden. Colo- 
nel John and myself landed on the South 
side of the Cove, to reconnoitre the ground, 
and obtain intelligence. Having gained 
the hills, we discovered the Enemy’s pic- 
quets advaniageously posted near the 
highway leading to Hamden, on the North 
side of the Cove. We immediately de- 
termined to land one hundred and fifty 
men, under Major Riddel, to drive in the 





* His Majesty’s ships Peruvian and 
Syiph, Dragon’s tender, and the Harmony 
transport. 


picquets, 
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piequets, and take up their ground. This 
object was obtained by seven o'clock, and 
notwithstanding every difficulty, the whole 
of the troops were landed on the North 
side of the Cove by ten o’clock; but it 
was found impossible to land the artillery 
at the same place. The troops bivoudcked 
on the ground taken possession of by Ma- 
jor Riddel. Kt rained incessantly during 
the night. At day-break this morning, 
the fog cleared away for about a quarter 
of an hour, which enabled me to recon- 
noitre the Enemy by water; and I found 
a landing-place for the artillery about 
two-thirds of a mile from Bull’s Head. Otf 
this place the troops halted till the artil- 
lery were mounted, and by six the whole 
advanced towards Hamden. The boats 
under the immediate command of Lieut. 
Pediler, the First of the Dragon, agreeable 
to a previous arrangement with Colonel 
Jobn, advanced in a line with the right 
flank of the army. The Perovian, Syiph, 
Dragon’s tender, and Harmony transport, 
were kept a little in the rear in reserve. 
Our information stated the Enemy’s force 
at 1400 men; and be had chosen a most 
excellent position on a bigh hill. About 
@ quarter of a mile to the Southward of 
the Adams frigate, he had mounted eight 
318-pounders. This fort was calculated to 


eommand both the highway by which our 


troops had to advance, and the river, On 
a wharf close to the Adams, he had mount- 
ed fifteen 18-pounders, which completely 
commanded the rivet, which at this place 
js not above three cable's length wide, 
and the land on each side is high and well 
wooded. A rocket boat under my imme- 
diate direction, but manceuvred by Mr. 
Ginton, gunner, and Mr. Small, midship- 
man, of the Dragon, was advanced about 
a quarter of a mile a-head of the line of 
boats, So soon as the boats got within 
gun-shot, the Enemy opened bis fire upon 
them from the hill and wharf, which was 
warmly returned. Our rockets were ge- 
neralty well-directed, and evidently threw 
the Enemy into confusion. Meantime our 
troops stormed the hill with the utmost 
gallantry. Before the boats got within good 
grape shot of the wharf battery, the Ene- 
my set fire to the Adams, and he ran from 
his guns the moment our troops carried 
the hill. 1 joined the army about tew mi- 
nutes after this event. Colonel John and 
myself immediately determined to leave 
a sufficient force in possession of the hill, 
and to pursue the Enemy, who was then 
in sight on the Bangor road, fying at full 
speed. The boats and ships pushed up 
the river, preserving their origina! posi- 
tion with the army. The Enemy was too 
nimble for us, and most of them 

into the woods on our left. On approach- 
ing Bangor, the inhabitants, who had op- 


posed us at Hamden, threw off their mili- 
tary character, and as magistrates, select 
men, &c. made an unconditional surren- 
der of the town, Here the pursuit stopped, 
About two hours afterwards, Brigadier 
general Blake came into the town, to 
deliver himself as a prisoner. The Gene- 
ral and other prisoners, amounting to one 
hundred and ninety-one, were admitted 
to their parole. Enclosed I have the ho- 
nour to forward you lists of the vessels we 
have captured or destroyed, and other 
necessary reports. I am happy to in- 
form you our loss consists of only one 
seaman, belonging to the Dragon, killed ; 
Captain Gell, of the 29th, and seven pri- 
vates, wounded ; one rank and file miss- 
ing. I cannot close my report, without 
expressing my highest admiration of the 
very gallant conduct of Colonel John, the 
officers and soldiers under bis command; 
for, exclusive of the battery before men- 
tioned, they bad difficulties to contend 
with on their left which did not fall under 
my observation, as the Enemy’s field. 
pieces in that direction were masked. The 
utmost cordiality existed between the two 
services ; and | shall ever feel obliged to 
Colonel John for his ready co-operation 
in every thing that was proposed. The 
officers and men bore the privations inse- 
parable from our confined means of *ac- 
commodation with a cheerfulness that en- 
titles them to my warmest thanks. I can 
form no estimate of the Enemy’s absolute 
loss. From different stragglers I leara, 
that exclusive of killed and missing, up- 

wards of 30 lay wounded in the roads. 

Ihave, &c. Rosert Barrte, 
Capt. of H. M.S. Dragon. 

(Gapitulation.) 
To Capt. Hyde Parker, and Lieut.-col. 
Pilkington. 

Gentlemen—The forces under yottr com- 
mand having captured the forts in the 
neighbourhood of Macchias, and taken 
possession of the territory adjacent within 
the county of Washington, and the situ- 
ation of the country being such, between 
the Penobscot River and the Passamaquod- 
dy Bay, as to preclude the hope, that an 
adequate force can be furni by the 
United States for its protection; we pro- 
pose a capitulation, and offer for ourselves, 
and in dehalf of the officers and soldiers 
of the brigade within the courity of Wash- 
ington, to give our parole of honour, that 
we will not, directly or indirectly, bear 
arms, or in any way serve, against ‘his 
Britannic Majesty King George the Third, 
King of the United’ Kingdom ‘of Great 
Britain and Ireland, his Successors and 
Allies, during the présent war between 
Great Britain and the United States; upon 
condition we bave your assurance, that, 
while we remain in this situation, and coo- 








sider ourselves under the British Govern- 
ment until further orders, we shall have 
the safe and full enjoyment of our pri- 
vate property, and be protected in the 
exercise of our usual occupations. 
Joun Brewer, Brig. Gen. 
James Campsett, Lieut. Col. 
These terms have been granted and 
approved of by us, 
Hype Parker, Capt. R. N. 
A. Pirxincron, Lieut. Col. 
Machias, Sept. 13, 1814. 


List of Vessels captured and destroyed in the 
Penob-cot, and of those left on the stocks, 
es near as I am able to ascertain: 
Captured and brought away: 2 ships, 

1 brig, 6 schooners, 3 sloops—Destroyed 

at Hamden: the Adams frigate, 26 18- 

pounders, and 2 ships, one of them arm- 

ed; burnt by the Enemy—At Bangor: 

1 ship, 1 brig, 3 schooners, and 1 sloop; 

burnt by us.—Lost since in our posses- 

sion: a copper-bottomed brig, pierced fer 

18 guns, and the Decatur privateer, pierced 
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for 16 guns. Note: the powder and wine 
captured at Hamden were on board those 
vessels.—Left on the stocks at Bangor : 
2 ships, 2 brigs, and 2 schooners.—At 
Brewer: 1 ship, 1 brig, and | schooner.— 
At Arrington: 1 ship, 1 schooner, on the 
stocks.— Left at Hamden: | ship, 1 her- 
maphrodite brig, and 2 schooners ; also I 
brig and 1 schooner on the stocks.—Left 
at Fremkford on the stocks: 1 schooner 
and some small craft. R. Baanie. 
To Rear-Admiral Griffith. 


Return of Ordnance taken 01 the Sd day of 
Sepiember. 

At Hamden: 23 iron 1S-pounders, 2 
iron 12-pounders; 11 18-pounders de- 
Stroyed, 14 brought away.—At Bangor 
and brought away: 2 3-pounder brass 
guns, 1 iron 3-pounder—Total brought 
away, 17.—Embarked: 1 ammunition 
cart, 500 18-pound shot, about 40 barrels 
of powder, a quantity of wads, &c.—Re- 
tura of small arms not collected, supposed 
about 100. Eow. GrirFita. 





—— 


— 
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House or Lorps, Nov. 8, 

HIS day the Prince Regent came in 

state to open the present Sessien of 
Parliament, when the Speaker and the 
House of Commons, who had been re- 
quested to attend, being present, his Royal 
Highness delivered the following Speech 
from the Throne :— 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen—lIt is with 
deep regret that I am again obliged to 
announce the continuance of his Majesty’s 
jamented Indisposition.—It would have 
given me great satisfaction to have been 
enabled to communicate to you the ter- 
mination of the War between this Country 
and the United States of America. Al- 
though this War originated in the most 
unprovoked aggression on the part of 
the Government of the United States, 
and was calculated to promote the de- 
signs of the common Enemy of Europe 
against the Rights and Independence of 
all other nations, I never have ceased to 
entertain a sincere desire to bring it to a 
conclusion on just and honourable terms. 
—I am stil engaged in Negociations for 
this purpose; the success of them must, 
however, depend on my disposition be- 


_ ing met with corresponding seutiments on 


the part of the Enemy.—The operations 
of his Majesty’s Forces by Sea and Land 
in the Chesapeake in the course of the 
present year have been attended with the 
most brilliant and successful results. — 
The fiotilla of the Enemy in the Patuxent 
has been destroyed. The signal defeat 
of their land forces enabled’ a detach- 
Gewr. Mae «November, 1814, 
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ment of his Majesty’s army to take pos- 
session of the City of Washington; and 
the spirit of enterprize which bas charao- 
terised all the movements in that quarter 
has produced on the inhabitants a deep 
and sensible impression of the calamities 
of a war in which they have been so wan- 
tonly involved.—The Expedition directed 
from Halifax to the Northern coast of the 
United Ste.ces has terminated in a man- 
ner not less satisfactory. The successful 
course of his operation hag been followed 
by the immediate submission of the ex- 
tensive and important district, East of the 
Penobscot River, to his Majesty’s Arms. 
—In adverting to these eyents, I am con- 
fident you will be disposed to render full 
justice tothe valour and discipline which 
have distinguished his Majesty’s Land 
aud Sea Forces ; and you will regret with 
me the severe loss the Country has sus- 
tained by the fall of the gallant Comman- 
der of his Majesty’s troops in the advance 
upon Baltimore.—I availed myself of the 
earliest opportunity afforded by the state 
of affairs in Europe, to detach a consi- 
derable military force to the River Saint 
Lawrence; but its arrival could not pos- 
sibly take place till an advanced period 
of the campaign.—Notwithstanding the 
reverse which appears to have occurred 
on Lake Champlain, I entertain the most 
confident expectation, as well from the 
amount as from the description of the 
British force now serving in Canada, that 
the ascendancy of his Majesty’s Arms 
throughout that part of North = 
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will be effectually established. —The Open- 
ing of the Congress at Vienna has been 
retarded, from unavoidable causes, to a 
hater period than had been expected.— 
kt will be my earnest endeavour, in the 
Negociatiens which are now in progress, 
to promote sueh arrangements as may 
tend to consolidate that Peace which, in 
conjunction with his Majesty’s Allies, I 
have had the happiness of concluding ; 
and to re-establish that just equilibrium 
amongst the different Powers, which will 
afford the best prospect of permanent 
tranquillity to Europe. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
I have directed the Estimates for the 
ensuing year to be taid before you.—I am 
happy te be able to inform you that the 
Revenue and Commerce of the United 
Kingdom are in the most flourishing cor- 
dition —I regret the necessity of the large 
Expenditure which we must be prepared 
to meet in the course of the ensuing year ; 
but the circumstances under which the 
long and arduous contest in Europe has 
been carried on and concluded, have un- 
avoidably led to large arrears, for which 
you will see the necessity of providing; 
and the War stilt subsisting with America 
senders the continuance of great exertions 
«* My Lords and Gentlemen,—The pe- 
culiar chasacter of the late Was, as well 
as the extraordinary length of its duration, 
must have materially affected the inter- 
nal situation of ali the countries engaged 
in it, as well as the commercial relations 
which fermerly subsisted beiween them.— 
Under these circumstances | am conf- 
dent you will see the expediency of pro- 
ceeding with due caution in the adoption 
of such regulations as may be necessary 
for the purpose of extending our Trade, 
and securing our present advastages ; and’ 
you may rely on my cordial co-operation 
aad assistance in every. measuse which is 
calculated to contribute to the prosperity 
and welfare of bis Majesty’s dominions.” 

The Regent and the House of Commons 


wre tpn nua 
of Darnley , that 
Britain derived from the results 
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Lord Melville, to show that the navel 
force of the country had not been inactive, 
said, that the American vessels captured 
and destroyed were 38 ships of war, 199 
armed ships, and 1900 merchantmens 
while we had 20,000 of their seamen in 
oar prisons. 

Lord Grenville said, that the Speéch : 
spoke of new burthens, of severe-ad-” 
ditions: no » no husbanding, no ' 
reduction. He reprobated the manner in ' 
which the war was pursued against Ame- 
sica.. At Washington we had destroyed* 
buildings not connected with military pur-” 
poses, though in Europe they had always 
been s»ared during the last 20 years. 


In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Bridport moved, and Mr. Graham second- 
ed the Address. 


Mr. Whitbread at length arraigned 


wage against the defenceless inhabitants 
on the American coast. This officer jus- 


on a former eccasion ke had not = 
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#. persons to advise with. The Right Hon. 
jentleman regret at the pro- 


might involve ‘us in disputes with Gonti- 

Powers; the contempt expressed 
for the Crown Prince of Sweden and the 
King of Naples, though each had’ been 
courted when their alliance was of import- 


state of trade and manufactures. 
The Chancellor of the ay ag replied, 
‘Messrs. Tierney, Baring, Eltis, Bathurst, 
and C. Grant, shortly spoke. 


t. Croker, in introducing a Bill for the 
ent and reward of Warrant 
and Petty Officers and Privates of the 
Marines for their Jong and faithful ser- 
vices, said that it was intended by the 
Admiralty to make a very liberal promo- 
tion of Midshipmen and Masters’ Mates, 
and to employ all the rest fit for service : 
so that mone should be cast loose upon 
the world, but kept upon full pay. The 
Lieutenants and Midshipmen would also 
have pérmission to go into the merchants’ 
service. The marines would be placed 
on'the exact footing of the army, with 
similar pensions. A registry would be 
made of all seamen discharged; and small 
pensions being allowed, ae would be 
kept from. emigration. The House then 
went into a Committee of Supply, when 
the Resolution for 10 millions, bemg ar- 
rears for the Arm ly Nepean 
1 > 
the Committee of Supply, Sir EF. 
perendos Cantata Lande et toa dead. 
ralty) said, that as the war was unfortu- 
ately still carrying on with America, he 
anil deve that 70,000 men should be 
voted for the service of 1815, including 
15,000 marines ; also that 1,615,2501, be 
granted to bis Majesty for wages for the 
said 70,000 men at the rate of 14 15s. per 
moath, for 13 mouths. 


A long discussion the finances 
followed, in which Mr. Whitbread bore a 
large share, and which was followed by 


thy , Chancellor of the Excheyuer moving 
Se tacumst Lane.sink to make good 
our engagenien's 

‘Byssia and Prussia; and 12,5(0,000/. for 
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outstanding and for Exche- 
quer bills, of which the total amount was. 
stated to be 59 millions: ed. 

The Chancellor of the uer then 


He had served in the campaiga i 
lind, as Major of the 23th regiment ; and 
in the attack made by the French on Sir 
R. Abercromby’s lines he distinguished 
himself so as to receive the thanks of the 
Commander in Chief. On that occasion 
he was wounded sev 3 but on his re- 
covery he accompanied his regiment to 
the Mediterranean, and was present in 
the expedition to Calabria; and at the 
battle of Maida his regiment charged the 
enemy in flank, which greatly contributed 
to the success of that day. He next serv- 
edin Sir J. Moore’s. expedition; and at. 
the battle of Corunna he again appeared 
with distinguished lustre. At the battle 
of Vittoria he signalized himself so as to 
be immediately appointed by the Duke of 
Wellington to command a brigade. He 
next appeared at the battle of the , 
nees, where his regiment charged four 
times, aad he had two horses killed under 
him, in leading his men to the charge. 
He afterwards greatly distinguished him- 
self at the siege of St. Sebastian, at'the 
battle of Orthes, and the crossing of the 
Nive. He was next sent to the coast of. 
America, where he brought the lustre.of 
his achievemeuis to the highest pitch ; but 
soon closed his givrious eareer. He was. 
there called on to punish the Americans 
for the cruelties they had committed in 
Canada; iu the execution of which his 
moderation at the attack on Washington 
was praised by the Americaus themselves. 
With that vengeance, he (Mr. Vansittart 
hoped all necessity for like measures wou 
cease; for instructions had been sent off . 
to our Commanders on the American , 
coast to pursue retaliatory measures no 
more, unless the Americans should gite . 
fresh cause for a renewal of them. -The 
gallaut General led off his troops from 
Washington in safety ; but seon after,-ia 
a similar expedition against Baltimore, . 
While making his dispositions for the at- 
tack, he was killed’ by a rifle-shot, in. 
the 40th year .of his-age, All that now . 
remained for his Country was to shew. 
some marks of its ernnsde, equally hg- 
nourable to itself, and gratifying to his” 
relatives. He then moved an Addregss to 
the Prince Regent, 
pleased to direct a monument to be erect- 
ed in St, Pawl’s,.t0 the late Panonate 
Robert Ross 

Mes Keene and .Mr, Ponpenhy wup- 
ported the motion; and: after a few won: 


- fropa, Mg. Vansitvest, Ma. Wajthread, a 


Mr. C. Grant, the Address was agreed 
NEM, fONs 


dog 
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Nov. 15. 

Mr. Tierney moved for an account of 
the charges on the Civil List at the years 
euding in Oct. 1813, and Oct. 1814, A 
long discussion followed, in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Messrs. Whit- 
bread, Tierney, Banks, aud Long, partici- 
pated, The conduct of Mr. Canning in 
accepting a situation under Lord Castle- 
reagh, for whose talents he had once ex- 
pressed decided contempt, with the large 
salary of 14,000/. per annum, and pre- 
viously obtaining places for Mr. Huskis- 
son and his other friends, drew very se- 
vere animadversions from Messrs. Wiit- 
bread and Tierney. The motion was with- 
drawn; a staiemeut of the experices of 
the Civil List being forthcoming. 

Nov. 16. 

In the Committee of Ways and Means, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
coutinuation till July 1816 of the malt, 
pensions, sugar, tobacco, and snuff duties ; 
also the issue of twelve millions and a half 
of Exchequer Bills: agreed to, 

4 Vu. 17. 

Mr. Whitbread presented a petition from 
the proprietors of the Auction Mart, sta- 
ting that, having been assessed in the sums 
of 2771. 9s. beyond the legal assessment, 
they had applied to the Commissioners, 
and afterwaids to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, for relief, but in vain: that the sum 
having been ‘evied ou them, the expence 
amounted to 321/. 14s. being 15 per cent. 
on their property. They prayed the 
House to take their case ia consideration, 
and allow them to prove it, and to be 
heard by Counsel at the Bar. Mr. Whit- 
bread remarked on the oppressive, inqui- 
sitional, and obnoxious nature of the Pro- 
perty Tax, and called upon Mr. Vausit- 
tart to declare if Government would dare 
to levy it after the 25th of April, when the 
Act ceased. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer replied, he bad no hesitation in say- 
igs that the Property Tax, like all the 
other War Taxes, would expire on the 
25th of April next, unless it should be 
eontinued by the authority of Parliament ; 
but, as to the arguments used against it, 
they would not cause hii to shrink from 
his duty, if it should be found necessary 
to propose a continuance of the whole, or a 
portion of the Property Tax; and he did 
not doubt that if such necessity were made 
apparent, the Country would cheerfully 
bear the weight a little longer. 

Colonel Palmer prefaced a motion for 
an address to the Prince Regent for a copy 
of the proceedings of the Court Martial 
on Col. Quentiu (see a subsequent page), 
by reading the charges, pait of the minutes 
of the evidence, bis letter to ‘the Regent, 
aud extracts from thet sentence, adding 
comments thereon. He quoted the opi- 
mions of Lord Edward Somerset and Lord 
Combesmere, one of whom had sald the 
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officers of the 10th were most zealous and 
attentive to their duties, while the other 
had declared that he had never met with 
a finer corps of officers. Gen. Gardner 
had also said that the discipline of the 
regiment was the admiration of all who 
saw it, until the arrival of Colonet Quen- 
tin, when it became bad; which was cor- 
roborated by Lords Combermere and So‘ 
merset. He challenged Col, Quentin to 
prove any instances of good conduct with 
the regimeat abroad. He had not dis- 
proved a single fact adduced on the trial, 
The men were ngt only permitted to rob, 
but to get drunk; 70 or 80 of them were 
in the hospital at once from the effects of 
drunkenness; when a reproof came from 
a superior officer, Colonel Quentin iutro- 
duced a General Order in the Orderly 
Book, which was done to shew to the Co- 
lovel (the Prince Regent), whose ear he 
had, and whose mind he abused. He had 
done every thing to get him (Colonel Pal- 
mer) out of the regiment, but he did not 
dare personally to insult him. The letter 
addressed by himself to the officers, he 
would not have made public, if he had 
known it would have turned to the preju- 
dice of the officers. He had been called 
upon by his Royal Highness to be‘ the 
prosecutor, and he had consented. The 
conduct of Col. Quentin had been pre- 
viously the subject of conversation at all 
regimental messes, and yet he did not 
court investigation. The sentence was 
rigorous and unnecessarily severe. He 
had, however, no complaints to make. 
He had acted throughout, as well as his 
brother officers, from a sense of duty; 
and he should now leave the subject ia 
the hands of the House. 

Mr. Manners Sutton replied, and op- 
posed the motion, on the ground that it 
would be extremely inconvenient for the 
public business, to make that House a 
court of appeal for a military tribunal on 
ordinary occasions ; and that this particu- 
lar case was thought to have nothing in it 
so peculiar as to demand a departure from 
the regular practice of Parliament. 

Mr. Tierney supported the motion, and 
Mr. W. Pole replied; and the motion 
was negatived by 144 to 37. 

Nov. 18. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
in a Committee of Supply, for the sum of 
eight millions, in part of ten millions, to 
cover the arrears of the Army Extraordi- 
naries. The amount of the Subsidies paid 
to the Continental Powers, including Spain, 
was 7,300,000/. ; and the troops to be kept 
on foot were 75,0002, 

Mr. Tierney said, that under the Treaty 
of Chaumont, Hanover would obtain great 
advantages, and pay nothing for them. 

Mr, Baring recommended examination 
into the accounts of the Cominissariat in 
Spain, and in the Mediterranean. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

A prayer and a solemn promise of 
Louis XVI. made in 1792, has been pub- 
lished, in which he implores the mercy 
of God for not having during his power 
repressed licentiousness of morals. To 
repair his faults, and to become a 
king according to God’s heart, he pro- 
mises, if he should recover his liberty 
dnd power, to revoke ali laws pointed 
out by the Pope or the Ecclesiastics, as 
inimical ‘tothe integrity and purity of the 
faith, to the discipline and spiritual ju- 
risdiction of the Catholic Church, and 
the civil constitution of the clergy ; and 
to restore to the clergy all the benefices 
of which they had been dispossessed,— 
It is apprehended, from the manner of 
this publication, that the authority of 
the Catholic Church will be extended in 
France, aud some of the church-lands 
restored. 

By the law Jately passed in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, ail emigrant pro- 
perty not sold, and actually constituting 
a part of the domains of the Crown, is 
to be restored to its original possessors, 
or their heirs, according to the second 
article. Such property as had been sold, 
and has again been confiscated, or has 
fallen intu the possession of the Crown, 
is also to be restored. The civil death 
incurred by emigration is abolished from 
the date of the Constitutional Charter. 
On the 4th inst. the projet de loi passed 
by a great majority: 

Private communications from’ Paris 
mention the arrest of Gen. Dufour, and 
forty other French officers, at a coffee- 
house, accused of conspiring against the 
State. They have been sent to the 
Castle of Vincennes. 

The following are some interesting 
particulars of the arrest of the Minas, 
at Paris . It appears that Mina junior, 
after the failure at Pampeluna, took re- 
fuge at Pau, with several officers, who 
had determined to follow the fortunes of 
himself and his uncle. He presented 
himself to the Police-office, and address- 
ed a memorial to Louis XVIII. setting 
forth the principles by which he had 
been guided, as a soldier, in the defence 
of his country. He stated that he had 
constantly supported the cause of the 
Bourbon family—that his great object 
was to aid in their restoration to the 
Spanish throne, upon the basis of a free 
Constitution—that suchConstitution had 
been framed, and acknowledged by the 
whoie nation ; but that Ferdinand, un- 
mindful of the valuable blood which had 
been spilt in his cause, instead of adopt- 


ing the Constitution, bad persecuted. 
with the utmost rigour those patriots 
who had most distinguished themselves 
in his behalf, and had thereby plunged 
the nation into endless calamities. In 
consequence of this state of things, he 
(Mina), and many of his companions in 
arms, faithful to the oath they had 
taken to the Constitutien, had made 
exertions for its support; but, unhap- 
pily, baving failed in their undertaking, 
they now applied to his Majesty to re- 
ceive them with hospitality in France, 
or to grant them passports to any other. 
country than Spain. About the same 
time General Espoz y Mina, the uncle 
of the former, arrived in Paris with four 
or five of his officers, and waited upon the 
Spanish Chargé d’Affaires in that City, 
Count de Casa Flores, under fictitious 
names, for passports. One of the lega- 
tion, happening to recognise the per- 
son of the General, gave notice to the 
Count, who with the acquiescence of 
the French Commissary of Police, had 
the gallant General taken in custody; 
but the fact being communicated to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, he ordered 
the Commissary tobe arrested, for having 
violated the laws of France by obeying 
the orders of a foreigner who bad no au- 
thority in that country, Louis XVIII. 
was now made acquainted with all that 
had taken place; when he replied, “ Let 
these Gentlemen be instantly set at li- 
berty ; the laws of France afford them 
hospitality : and it is my will that the 
Commissary be dismissed from his office.” 
UNITED NETHERLANDS. 

We learn from the Dutch Papers, that 
the United Netherlands are to be erected 
into a kingdom, under the title of the 
Kingdom of Belgium. 

The sovereign of the Netherlands is 
wisely endeavouring to gain the affecfions 
of his new subjects by granting them a 
Constitutional Charter, founded on the 
most liberal principles. The Charter 
does away the rigid feudal laws imposing 
labouring for the landlord, mitigates the 
severity of the game-laws, allows the 
freedom of religious worship, establishes 
the independence of the magistrates, and 
declares that no taxes can be levied with- 
out the consent of the States General. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Helvetic Deputation at Vienna 
have sent an account of their mission to 
the Swiss Diet ; aad it appears from the 
reply of the Emperor Alexander to the 
Deputies, that it is his wish, and pro- 
bably that of all the Allied Sovereigns, 
to give a new Constitution to Switzer- 
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land, by which the independence of the 
Cantons may be more efficiently main- 
tained, Some reports say, that it is to 
have a Constitution assimilating in a 
great degree to that of England ; and 
others go se far as to state, that it is to 


have a Kingly Government. 
, SPAIN. 
The tion of the members and 


adherents of the late Cortes appears to 
be carried on with an unrelenting se- 
verity, which, were the offences of which 
they are accused real, would seem to 
humane minds beyond measure ; but 
which is most revolting, when it is con- 
sidered that the objects of that severity 
only did their duty, in endeavouring to 
establish the m as well as the in- 
dependence of their country; and that 
their efforts alone have preserved athrone 
for that Sovereign, in whose name they 
are charged with treason. Twenty-four 
persons of all classes are condemned to 
exile, to the gallies, or to pecuniary 
fines. Of all those condemned, the most 
remarkable is the late minister of war, 
Gen, O’Donoghue, who is ordered to be 
imprisoned four years in a castle in the 
Island of Majorca. The same fate, we 
are assured, is reserved for P. A. Giron, 
one of the General Officers whe distin- 
guished themselves in the late war. The 
Abbé of St. Ildefonso, aged seventy, who 
had:lived with great esteem, is banished 
to a monastery for six yéars, and his 

roperty sequestered, A more terrible 

te seems to be reserved for the leading 
members of the Cortes. Their 
Sovereign had left Madrid, in order, it 
was supposed, to avoid being present at 
the execution of their sentence. 

The latest accounts from Spain speak 
of further arrests; and among the num- 
ber, that of Don Pedro Macanaz, the 
Minister of Justice ! This is the Minister 
whose signature has appeared to the se- 
vere of eonfiscation, banishment, 
and » against the supporters of the 
Constitution !!! 

Thus the “ beloved” Ferdinand, after 
erushing the liberties of his country, is 

spendin to imprison his Ministers: 

most malignant spirit seems to direct 
his Councils. We are to ob- 
serve, however, that the vereigns 
at Vienna are understood to have ex- 
pressed themselves strongly on the sub- 
jeet to the Spanish minister there, who 
has written to his Government, recom- 
mending milder measures. ; 

it is stated inthe New York Papers, 
that no seoner had the refusal of Ferdi- 
nand to accept the Constitution become 
known in Mexico, than all parties in 
that couatry unanimously resulved on 
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independence. What degree. of credit 
may be attached to this information we 
know not ; but the event, if true, will be 
one of the most important in its results. 
to Spain that has ever occurred. It is 
extremely doubtful, whetherthe Spanish 
finances will be able, without the sup- - 
port of the Mexican remittances, to 
maintain the ordinary expences of the 
Government. 


ITALY. 
ft appears, that the of Aus- 
tria has sent to the King of Naples the 


formal ratification of the Treaty of Al- 
liance between them, accompanied with . 
a declaration of his unalterable disposi- 
tion to support with all his means the* + 
interests of his Ally. This may be con- 
sidered as putting an end to ail doubt, , 
respecting the permanency of King Joa-- > 
chim’s authority. i 

Flemish Papers to the 18th have; 
brought us the Speech of the King of 
Sicily, on opening the Session of Parlia-_ 
ment at Palermo. The kind and grateful . 
manner in which his Majesty expresses + 
himself towards England, forms a strik- 
ing contrast with the conduct of the « 
beloved Ferdinand of Spain. His Majesty . 
ms. ** Before all things, employ-youry -. 
selves on those objects which do not ag-,: 
mit of delay without ane iety . 
and exposing our tranquillity. Twojogne . 
have been made under the guarantee-of . 
the British Government; be s in 
giving them your sanction, and jn pros 
viding the means to meet them; it is 
one of the first and most sacred duties - 
of justice, and also of gratitude, to a ge- - 
nerous and magnanimous nation, toe 
whose alliance and liberal assistance we 
owe a great part of the good which we 
enjoy ; and to which we shall. likewi 
owe the still more precious good which . 
we hope shortly to enjoy.”- . 

GERMANY. 

The following we believe to be an au-. 
thentic Summary of the proceedings of .; 
the Plenipotentiaries at Vienaa: - 3 

Before proceeding to the installation - 
of the Congress, a meeting of the Minis- + 
ters of the leading powers was held to , 
arrange its forms. Several difficulties - 
presented themselves; and among the 
rest that relative to the admission of 
Plenipotentiaries from those -powers J 
which bad not been yet generally recog- - 
nized—Murat, Genoa, Saxony; &c. Fhe . 
mode of voting formed another question, ..- 


“from the reluctance of the Powessof <> 


the first rank to be ‘placed on a footing. ~ 
with the inferior ones, .To arrange » 
these matters, it was suggested thata-: 


» Commission, to be- called .che Prepasanvs 


tive, should ix which allthat. . 
related tothe formation of the Congress 
; wap 
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‘waa.to be discussed. This Commission 
itself became an object of discussion 
among the Ministers of the leading 
Powers: it was at first settled, that it 
should consist of but a few members; 
and that, to avoid offending the exclud- 
ed Ministers, these members should be 
strictly the representatives of the pow- 
ers most considerable in territory and 
population; namely, Russia, England, 
Austria, Prussia, Spain, and France. This 
plan was nearly adopted; its execution 
was to have been sanctioned on the 30th 
ult. in an assembly of the ex-Ministers, 
and promulgated on the first of October 
by a Declaration. It was altered, how- 
ever, at the instance of the Portuguese 
——, ~_ by strongly pressing the 
justice is " ded in se- 
eurin for the basis of the Commission, 
Treaty of Paris: in other words, that 
the Treaty having announced the convo- 
, the ministers of the 
Courts which had been parties to it bad 
aright to be members of the Commis- 
sion; a principle ‘attended with the 
additional convenience, that the otber 
Ministers might be thus excluded with- 
out ——- In the event, the names 
ef the Portuguese and Swedish Minis- 
ters were introduced, and the whole now 





tinguished at the moment of signing 
the Treaty of Paris, the grand delibera- 
tion now is, a Federative Covenancy, 


ety of the latter Power from the 
Hate of feebleness in which she was at 
that period; for it appears, that, in de- 
fiance of the Secret Article of the Treaty 
of Paris, by which the Allies reserved to 
themselves the of the territories 
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will withdraw, and that his Court will 
publish the motives of its Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

At the Congress of Vienna the high 
Potentates, to avoid all questions of pre- 
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cedency, have allotted priority to age, 
and not to rank. order of their 
ages is as follows:—The King of Wur- 
temburg was born in 1754, the King of 
Bavaria in 1756, the King of Denmark 
28th Jan. 1768, the Emperor Francis 
12th Feb. 1768, the King of Prussia ia 
ta and the Emperor of Russia in 
7. 

Accounts from Vienna inform us, that 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria are 
not only on the most friendly terms, but 
they take particular pains to afford public 
demonstrations of an attachment not 
merely political but At the 
ST féte on the 18th ult. the 

peror Alexander, who had been at 
the side of the Austrian Emperor, sud- 
a galloped off, placed himself at the 
of a ment in the Austrian ser- 

vice, of which he is the henorary Colo- 
nel, and in that quality performed the 
military salute, as an Officer to his So- 
vereign. The compliment was felt both 


subjects present: the former warmly 
embraced his brother Monarch ; whilst 


the assembled multitude cheered the no- 


leave of absence. The King of Den~- 
mark a Oe —— The Em- . 
peror Francis, smiling at this pleasantry, 
wrote at the bottom of the paper— 
Placeat. 

A few days ago, at an entertainment 
given to them the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the King of said to the last- 
mentioned — “‘ Brother, we shall ruiti 
you,” to which the Emperor replied— 


avowed intention, however, 
Sema, Sane ec mete 
a Fy ite 

wader the title of the Kingdom 
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* Saxony, and to guarantee to it the rights, 
privileges, and advantages which the 
Constitution of Germany shall ensure to 
those German countries which consti- 
tute a part of the Prussjan Monarchy. 

Count Munster, the Hanoverian Mi- 
nister of State, delivered, on the 12th 
‘ult. the following Note to the Austrian 
Ministers, and to the Ministers of other 
Powers assembled at Vienna : 

“ The undersigned State and Cabinet 
Minister of Hanover is charged by his 
august Master to acquaint the Imperial 
Austrian Court with the following De- 
claration concerning the title which his 
‘Royal Highness the Prince Regent of 
Great Britain and Hanover thinks it ne- 
‘cessary to substitute for that of Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire. — The 
Powers who concurred in the peace of 
Paris having agreed, by the sixth article 
of the said treaty of Peace, “ That the 
states of Germany should remain inde- 
pendent, and joined in a federal union,” 
the title of Electoral Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire has ceased to be suitable to 
present circumstances.—Several of these 
principal Powers have, under this point 
of view, invited his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to renounce that title, 
and have given him to understand, that 
by taking, instead of it, the title of 
Kino, he would facilitate many of the 
arrangements which the future welfare 
of Germany seemed to require. These 
considerations aJone have induced his 
Royal Highness to consent.—The House 
of Brunswick Cuneburg being one of 
the most illustrious and most antient in 
Europe, the Hanoverian branch having 
filled, for above this century, one of the 
most distinguished thrones, its posses- 
sions being among the most considerable 
in Germany, all the antient Electors of 
Germany and the House of Wurtemburg 
having erected their States into King- 
doms, and lastly, as the Prince Regent 
cannot derogate from the rank which 
Hanover held before the subversion of 
the German Empire ; his Royal Highness 
has resolved, laying aside in the name of 
his House the Electoral title, to declare 
by the present note, which the under- 
signed has orders to deliver to his High- 
ness Prince Metternich, that he erects 
his provinces, forming the country of 
Hanover, into a Kingdom, and that he 
shall henceforward assume for his Sove- 
reign the title of Kina of Hanover.— 
The intimate friendship which subsists 
between his Royal Highness and the Im- 

rial Court of Austria does not leave 

n his mind any doubt but that it will 
receive this declaration with sentiments 
analogous to this friendship, and will 
recognize the new title which circum- 
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stancee have induced his’ Royal High- 
ness to adopt for his House in Germany. 
—The undersigned is happy to seize 
this opportunity to repeat to his High- 
ness Prince Metternich the assurances 
of his distinguished consideration. 
(Signed) Count MUNSTER.” 

Vienna, Oct.12. 

We are informed, that Count Mun- 
ster has recommended to the Congress, 
on the part of the Prince Regent, that the 
civil and political rights which the Ger- 
mans possessed in former times should 
be restored in the various states of Ger- 
many, as the best means of strengthen- 
ing the thrones of their respective So- 
vereigns. His Royal Highness: has is- 
sued a proclamation to the people of 
Hanover, commanding them .to elect 
Representatives, and send them toa Ge- 
neral Diet to be held on the 15th of 
December, for the purpose of deliberat- 
ing on the measures which may be pro- 
posed by the Government for the gene- 
ral happiness of the country. 

The Elector of Hesse takes the title of 
Grand Duke. The abolition of. this 
Electorate, and that of Hanover, the 
last that remained in Germany, effaces 
in Germany the last traces of an Elective 
Empire. 

The Foreign Journals circulate a re- 
port, that the King of Prussia means te 
marry the Ex-Empress Maria Louisa, 
who is for that purpose to be divorced 
from Napoleon. 

The Emperor Alexander has conferred 
on M. Kotzebue the Order of St. Anne, 
with the declaration, that “* he had me- 
rited this honour, by the perseverance 
with which he combated the perni- 
cious principles of the late French Go- 
vernment.” 

SWEDEN anp NORWAY. 

The union of Norway with Sweden i8 
at length finally settled. The official do- 
cuments announcing this event state, 
that this measure was determined in the 
Norwegian Diet, on the 20th ult. by a 
great majority, the numbers being 74 
to five; and on the 24th the Diet pro- 
claimed Charles XIII. King of Norway, 
who has appointed to visit Norway in 
a month, to receive the homage of his 
new subjects. 

SIA, 


The plague this year has, at the lowest 
computation, carried off 30,000 persons 
at Smyrna. All Asia Minor, Syria, the 
Islands, &c. have in like manner suffered 
a loss of one quarter, or one fifth, of 
the whole population. The crops of 


corn, &c. remain ungathered in tHe 
fields in many places for want of hayds, 
and several towns and hayd been 
abandoned, In Smyrna the keys of 800 
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houses have been delivered to the Go- 
vernor, as many families have been en- 
tirely extirpated, and the Government is 
heir where there is no near relation. 

The Wahabees, though excluded from 
Mecca and Medina, continue in great 
strength in Arabia Felix. They are even 
said to have sion of the most fertile 
districts in that country. Their troops, 
posted at all the stations where there 
are wells, on the skirts of the Deserts, 
either lay under contribution, or cut off 
the caravans going from the borders of 
the Persian @ulph to Medina and Mecca. 
A mixed caravan of traders and pilgrims, 
amounting to 1200 persons, having re- 
cently made some resistance, or refused 
to submit to the composition required, 
were massacred. About 400 wretches 
who escaped the sword, perished in the 
Desert of thirst. 

Accounts from Gurry, in the East In- 
dies, mentions that, on the 12th Febru- 
ary, the Nerbudda, during the night, over- 
flowed its banks, and swept away upwards 
of 15 villages. The inbabitants, houses, 
furniture, and cattle, shared one com- 
mon fate. The number of human lives 
lost is supposed to exceed 3000. 

Advice has been received, that the 

ition from Batavia against Macas- 
sar, under Gen, Nightingale, had proved 
successful : some part of the troops had 
returned to the Island. 


AMERICA. 


We have received a copy of President 
Madison’s Message to the Congress, 
dated Washington, Sept. 20.—The cha- 
racter of this document is what previdus 
reports represented it to be—full of vin- 
dictive hostility towards this country ; 
and boasting not a little, as might have 
been anticipated, ‘of the recent suc- 
cesses which have attended the Ameri- 
ean arms. 

The Fingal cartel has brought us New 
York Papers to the 24th ult. containing 
official details of the progress of the ne- 
gociations at Ghent, up to the departure 
of Mr. Dallas from that city for America. 
These documents were on the 10th of 
October laid before Congress, which or. 
dered 10,000 copies of them to be printed 
for general circulation. From them we 
jearn, for the first time, the actual terms 
proposed by the British Government, 
whioh —_ ‘been so long the subject of 

and conjecture. It appears, 

we demand the excifisive miiitary 
oceupation of the five great Lakes, On- 
tario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Su- 
perior, with liberty to fortify the shores ; 

and that the SS shall only have 

a t to carry on eon these es, 

Me. Mae. November, 1814. 
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but shall have no ships of war or pul 

cotees seen Caen the rivers 

running into them. arrangement 

is considered for the 

pr er nL and all ides. of an wnt | 
te 


avowed. Our Commissioners, however, 
require that we shall retain possession of 
the islands lately taken in peg od 
dy Bay, and the cession of part of. the 
district of Maine, for the purpose of a 
direct communication between Quebee 
and Halifax. We also demand, as. a 
sine gua non, the negociation of a treaty 
for the he I ndians, accurately defining the 
limits of their territory, guaranteeing 
its independence, and prohibiting any 
transfer of it to either party, it being 
our object to make it a barrier between 
ws and the United States. Another 
point upon which we insist is, that the 
Americans shall not have the privilege of 
landing and drying fish within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of Great Britain, un- 
less for~an equivalent. The Americap 
Commissioners refused these terms, and 
stated, that, with respect to the Indians, 
their Government already had appointed 
persons to treat with them. The points 
proposed by them are, a definition of 
what is to be understood as a blockade, 
and the allowing of certain claims of in- 
demnity to individuals for captures and 
seizures before and during the war. It 
also from a letter of Mr. Secretary 
Monroe, that in consequence of the ter- 
mination of the war in Eurepe, the 
American Government is willing to sign 
a treaty, in which no notice shall be 
taken of the question of impressment ; 
bat if that should be agreed to, the ne- 
gociators are directed to make a protest, 
declaring the silence of the treaty to be 
noacknowledgwment of the British claims. 
The American Commissioners declare 
their determination to refuse the de- 
mands made by Great Britain; and the 
publication of them has excited a great 
sensation in America. Prior to this de- 
velopement, matters were in a most cri- 
tical situatien. In several of the States, 
meetings had been held to consider of 
the means for the general safety, ‘*‘ ia- 
dependent entirely of any of the measures 
or proceedings of a weak, dastardly, im- 
becile Government.’’ At Albany, in the 
State of New York, strong resolutions 
had been adopted; but in the State of 
Massachusetts, a notice had been given, 
inviting the States of New England to 
send twelve Deputies to Hertford, in Con- 
necticut, to int a Congress for the 
Separation the Northern Provinces 
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he Confederacy. The whole pro- 
ject, henever, which was supported by 
‘a large portion of the Federalists, is said 
‘to have been abandoned upon the pro- 
mulgation of the conditions demanded 
by the British Government. Indeed it 
js asserted, that the effect of our pro- 
positions has been to alienate the Fede- 
Yalist party, and excite one universal 
sentiment of hostility against Great Bri- 
tain. The taxes are voted without op- 
position ; loans are raised without diffi- 
culty: in all the States the youth are 
hastening to arms, and 30,000 rations 
are daily delivered out at New York, to 
supply the men who are labouring on 
the works, and the troops collected to 
defend the city. Congress were engaged 
in preparing their financial arrange- 
ments, the prominent features of which 
were taxes of various descriptions, to the 
amount of twenty-two millions of dol- 
lars, a National Bank of fifty millions, 
ten millions to be subscribed in specie, 
and the balance in the publicstocks. It 
is mentioned in private letters, that the 
extent of the demand of the American 
Government, under the new confidence 
it has received from the general support 
granted to its measures is, the status guo 
ante bellum; and in addition, they have 
no objection to the arrangement with 
regard to the fisheries as it stood in 1783, 
when the treaty of peace was concluded; 
and further, with regard to the boun- 
daries Canada, they are willing to 
rectify the errors which crept into the 
former demarcation. 

The long-expected dispatches from Sir 
George Prevost, Sir James Yeo, and 
Capt. Pring, relative to the military 
operations before Plattsburg, and the 
naval engagement on Lake Champlain, 
have at length arrived, and shall appear 
among our Gazette Intelligence next 

-month. Sir George Prevost attributes 
the necessity he was under of retreating, 
to the destruction of the British flotilla; 
and SirJames Yeosays, he has good reason 
to believe that Capt. Downie was urged 
and burried into action with his ship in 
an unfit state ; that the attack upon the 

- Enemy’s flotilla in Plattsburg Bay, made 
at the earnest solicitation of the Com- 

*mander in Chief, was injudicious ; as it 
gave the Enemy decided advantages, 

- without enabling Capt. Downie, if suc- 
cessful, to co-operate in storming the 
land-batteries. Had these batteries been 
taken first, Sir James observes, the flo- 
tilla, deprived of protection, would have 
been compelled to quit the Bay, and our 

‘squadron would then bave engaged on 
equal terms. The total loss sustained 
by our squadron om the Lake, was 199 
meu. 
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IRELAND. 

The Pope has already commenced the 
exercise of his juriedictronal fanctions in 
Ireland. He has issued bulls appointing 
to the vacant sees. The new appointed, 
or rather those who have received canoni- 
cal induction, had been previously selected 
by the Parish Priests, collected in Chap- 
ter, with the Dean at their head. They 
are Drs. Kelly and Everard to the Arch- 
dioceses of Tuam and Cashel respectively ; 
Dr. Plunket to the diocese of Elphin ; Dr. 
Murphy to that of Kildare ; Dr. Toohy to 
Limerick ; Dr. Marum to Kilkenny; Dr. 
Waldron to Killala, The appointment te 
Ardagh had not arrived. 

A School of Physic has been established 
in Dublin. It comprises six Professors, 
viz. for anatomy, chemistry, and botany, 
in the foundation of Trinity College, called 
University Professors ; and for the theory 
and practice of medicine and the materia 
medica, called King’s Professors, each of 
whom acts in succession, for six months, as 
chemical lecturer and physician. Sir Pa- 
trick Dun has endowed a chemical hospi- 
tal and a medical library. Students ma- 
triculated at Trinity college, and certified 
by the six Professors, obtain in three 
years a diploma, on a footing with those 
granted at Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and 
another class, after longer terms and other 
grades, obtain diplomas corresponding 
with those of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Board of Trinity College, Dublin, 
have received from Parliament a loan of 
20,000/. for the purpose of completing the 
North square, commonly called Botany 
Bay. ‘This sum is to be repaid by instal- 
meuts of 12001 per annum. One double 
and single building are now roofing in, 
which will complete the East side; the 
Northern side is to consist of four doubl 
and two single buildings, with a granu 
front of cut stone, nearly corresponding in 
style of architecture with the superb front 
in College-green, and with a similar rail- 
ing. This side will form a beautiful ter- 
mination to D’Olier-street. They are al- 
ready laying the foundation, and expect 
in two years to have it ready for the re- 
ception of students. This highly necessary 
addition will accommodate 120° students 
and two Fellows. The entire College will 
then contain but. 320 students. The pre- 
sent buildings can accommodate not more 
than 200; which is far short of one-third 
of the entire number on the books. 

A Cork Paper mentions a recent attack 
made upon the Cashel Mail, on its way to 
Dublin ; the ruffians blocked up the road 
by resting a tree upon two cars, placed at 
the A. ped sides ef the highway, con- 

Ives, and firing as the coach 





appresthed, by which the coachman re- 
ceived a bail in the breast, and the As- 


sistant-surgeon of the 38th regiment a 
shot 
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shot through the bead ; the coachman not 
falling, but turaing the coach round to 
proceed tothe stage he had left, the mis- 
creants fled.—Another outrage was per- 
petrated by the same ruffians, on the lst 
Nov, at the house of Mr. Prendergast, of 
Greenmount, After dining, they robbed 
the house of jewels, Government deben- 
tures, documents of stock, wearing ap- 
parel, &c.; and after remainin® seven 
hours, during which one fellow amused 
} imself with playing on a flute, they de- 
p vted with booty, the value of which is 
es. mated at 10002. They hare been ap- 
prei.*nded in Tipperary, and prove to be 
disbanded soldiers of the Wicklow Militia. 





COUNTRY NEWS. 

Nov. 2. The new Parish Church of 
Rverley, Wilts, raised at the sole costs 
and charges of Francis Dugdale Astley, 
esq. the munificent patron of the living, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury. It is a beautiful Gothic fabric 
of Bath-stone, bui!t cross-wise, on the ve- 
merable model of the old parish church, 
furnished with tower, chancel, and vestry ; 
the inner roof of vaulted oak, and the 
whole interior completed in a style of un- 
usual taste and elegance. His Lordship 
was pleased to express his admiration of 
the zealous industry of the founder, and 
the skill of Mr. Morlidge, the architect ; 
when he recollected that he had granted 
the faculty for raising this beautiful church 
for the short space of eighteen months.— 
The ceremony was attended by many of 
the neighbouring clergy and gentry, while 
a great crowd of the country people paid 
the deepest attention to the solemn and 
impressive rite of consecration; during 
the service, both the sacraments of the 
church were celebrated, and a judicious 
sermon, adapted to the occasion, preached 
by the Rev..F. Astley, rector, Adjoin- 
ing to the church, the liberality of Mr. 
Astley is still further exerting itself in 
raising a commodious Parsonage-house. 

The beautiful antient steeple of Thack- 
sted church, Essex, was lately struck by 
lightning, so as to be split nearly half way 
down from its lofty weathercock. A scaf- 
fold is now erecting to its summit, in the 
hope of preventing the necessity of taking 
it down, by the application of iron cramps. 

Charnwood Forest, in Leicestershire, 
which, till within the last four or five 
years, lay uncultivated, is now nearly 
brought under the dominion of the plough, 
The number of the inhabitants has very 
much increased within the last two years; 
and a church will shortly be opened for 
their accommodation. 

A rich vein of lead and silver ore has 
been discovered in Wheal Penhale Mine, 
which promises to become one of the most 
productive in Cornwall, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Windsor Castle, Nov. 5. “ Bis Majesty 
has coutinued for the last mouth in an 
uniform state of tranquillity, but without 
any diminution of bis disorder.” 

Friday, Oct. 14. 

This day a Civic Feast was given, at the 
London Tavern, by the Members of the 
Court of Common Council, in commemo- 
ration of Mr. Deputy Pinder having en- 
tered the Fiftieth year of bis representa- 
tion of Farringdon Within,‘ as one of the 
Members of that Court. This tribute of 
respect was a cordial testimony of the 
feelings entertained by his fellow-citizens 
for the services of a man, who for half a 
century has, by his uniform attention to 
the best interests of the Metropolis, and 
by his perseverance in carrying into ef. 
fect many works of public utility, contri- 
buted most essentially to the prosperity 
of the City. The Meeting was attended 
by nearly 150 of the Meutrbers and Offi- 
cers of the Court. Among them were: 
The Lord Mayor (Sir W. Domvilie), bo 
presided on the occasion, the Lord Mayor 
Elect (Mr, Alderman Birch), Sir William 
Curtis, Sir John Eamer, Mr. Alderman 
Combe, Sir James Shaw, Sir M. Bloxam, 
Alderman Wood, Alderman C. Smith, Al- 
derman Goodbehere, the Chamberlain, 
Town Clerk, Comptroller, Solicitor, Re- 
membrancer, the City Counsel (Messrs. 
Valliant, Bolland, and Reynolds), Mr. Se- 
condary Colliuridge, Mr. Dance (the ve- 
nerable City Architect), and a considerable 
number of the principal Members of the 
Court. After the routine of loyal publie 
toasts, the Lord Mayor called the atten- 
tion of the Meeting “to the health of a 
Geatleman of whose eminent and long 
ackuowledged services be should not think 
it necessary to enter into any long or 
studied panegyric. You all, Gentle- 
men,” observed his Lordship, “ are per- 
fectly acquainted with his merits, and the 
honourable and useful manner in which 
he has for an unparalleled length of time 
fulfilled bis duties, His attention to the 
various duties of the Committees entrusted 
with the superintendance of the affairs of 
the Metropolis has been the constant ob- 
ject of your honest praise; and his advice 
and co-operation upon all public questions 
have been always liberally and conscien- 
tiously conferred. We are all bound to 
{hank him for bis services, and I am con- 
vinced we do it cordially ; for it would, 
indeed, be extremely difficult to find a 
life so blameless, and so usefully spent, as 
that which our worthy and venerable 
Friend has passed. We are not going to 
cheer a military Veteran, and a man dig- 
nified with the honours and titles of his 
Sovereign; bat we are going to cheer a 
Veteran in our domestic service, who, 
without avy return bat the grateful thanks 
of his fellow-citizens, has contributed to 

our 
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eur comforts and happiness. I therefore 
the health of Mr. Deputy Piuder,” 

is was received with enthusiastic plau- 
dits.—Mr. Pinder addressed the Meeting, 
with evident marks of strong and varied 
emotions: “My Lord, I beg you will 
accept my sincere thanks for taking the 
Chair on this occasion, which is to my 
thind a pleasing addition to all the favours 
= have hitherto been pleased to con- 
rupon me. To you, Gentlemen, who 
are Aldermen of the City of London, I 
feel truly indebted for honouring me with 
your presence to-day. To my friends, 
my very kind friends, the Common Coun- 
€ilmen, who have encouraged and pro- 
. this Meeting, I can only say, ‘you 
ve made me a. very proud man. The 
notice of the Corporation of London must 
Bt “all times be gratifying to every honest 
feeling, and to every worthy heart; but 
to me it is peculiarly so, as I receive it 
as a proof ‘that I have not spent fifty 
years of my life without the gratification 
and applause of my fellow-citizens, To 

u, Gentlemen, who have acted as Stew- 

rds, | have to offer the tribute of an 
old man’s feelings, which, I trust, will 
not be deemed of less value because 
they are the result of a long experience, 

may be justly considered as divested 
of all flattery, or any anxious wish to 
pléase, where compliments cannot be of 
much use to yourselves or to me.—My 
Lord and Gentlemen, I could, perhaps, 
Say much, very much, on this extraordi- 
Mary occasion; but I feel I might be 
wanting to you and to myself. I am 
evercome, overwhe]med with your kind- 
‘ness: I begin to feel that | know not how 
Zam placed here. [The worthy Deputy 
wits 10 @fected thit he shed tears.) Let me 
add, that your totice of me is impressed 
updén my heart for ever. God bless you 
allt” — impression. made upon the 
Meeting by this address is indescribable. 

Tuesday, Nov. 8. 

The important Ecclesiastical Cause, so 
long at issue, respecting the valuable ad- 
vowson of Bradwell-jnxta-Mare, in Es- 
Sex, was this day decided by a solemn 
adjudication of the Court of Common 
Pleas, in favour of the Rev. Sir Heury 
Bate Dadley, Bart. the Plaintiff.—This 
ease fs of material importance to Sir H. B. 
Dudley, iuvolving a property of upwards 
of 40,0002 

Wednesday, Nov. 9. 

This morting Mr. Alderman Birch, the 
newly-elected Lord Mayor, the late Lord 
Mayor, the Aldermen, Recorder, Sheriffs, 
Chamberlain, and other Officers of the Cor- 
poration, assembled at Guildhall, im their 
several robes of office, and thence proceeded 
as usval to Westminster-hall, where the old 
cand new Chief istrates were 


to the Barons of the Exchequer; and the 
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Recorder, addressing their Lordships, paid 
a handsome tribute to the worthy Magis+ 
trate who so lately filled the Civic chair, 
who, he said, “ had not only merited the 
thanks and gratitude of his fellow-citizens; 
but his dignified reception of the Allied 
Sovereigns, at the splendid banquet 
given at Guildhall, had induced his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, acting in be+ 
half of his Majesty, after conferring on 
him the title of Baronet, to grant him ar- 
morial bearings, as a mark of Royal ap» 
probation, and a lasting memorial of the 
glorious event which had distinguished. his 
Mayoralty. R 

The Chief Baron, addressing the new 
Lord Mayor, said, “‘ By the suffrages of 
your Fellow-citizens, and the concurrence 
of your Brother Aldermen, your Lordship 
has been elected to the dignified situation 
of Chief Magistrate of the City of London, 
A great and important trust is thus com- 
mitted to your Lordship; and you will have 
to perform many arduous duties, in which 
the citizens are highly interested. Your 
Lordship is duly qualified in every respect 
for all the duties, however difficult; and 
your Fellow-citizens and the Publick have 
reason to be convinced, from experience of 
the past, that you will be steady and im- 
partial in the discharge of your duty as 
Chief Magistrate. Unshaken loyalty, ead 
firm attachment to our excellent Consti- 
tution in Church and State, have marked 
the leading features in your Lordship’s 
character. From such a review of your 
past conduct, your Fellow-citizens may 
clearly (as the Learned Recorder has 
stated) confide in your Lordship as Chief 
Magistrate, for the just performance of 
the high trust you are called on to exe- 
cute.” 

Mr. Baron Thomson then, addressing the 
late Lord Mayor, observed, “* My’ Lords 
The period has now arrived in which your 
Lordship is to be released from the duties 
of an important office, which you bave dis- 
eharged with so much honour to yourself, 
and advantage to the Publick. In review- 
ing the occurrences which have taken 
place during your Mayoralty, [| cannot 
but remark, that you contemplated, in 
common with other good members of so- 
ciety, what has made Europe different 
from what it was when you entered on 
your office. You have seen the downfall 
of the Enemy, the peace of Europe re- 
established, and the restoration of the ils 
lustrious Sovereign of France, with other 
happy events which have occurred during 
the time your Lordship presided. —In con- 
sequence of these events, my Lord, the 
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and his Royal Highness the Prince Re+ 
with the Royal Visitors, were in- 
vited to Guildhall, where their reception 
was worthy the most opulent City in the 
World. Your Lordship’s conduct on that 
day was highly meritorious ; and his Reyal 
Highness the Prince Regent, in the name 
of his Majesty, was pleased to bestow on 
‘your Lordship hereditary honours, which 
were made known to the Publick, and in- 
tended by his Royal Highness, as a me- 
‘morial of the grand and hospitable mauner 
in which the Allied Sovereigns were enter- 
tained by the City ; also to commemorate 
an event which will for ever distinguish the 
‘annals, and an honourable mark on 
Lordship’s Mayoralty. With these 
well-dese, ved honours, your Lordship will 
readily quit the conspicuous situation you 
have bell, and retire with the applause of 
your fellow-citizens.” 

Sir Wm. Domville and the new Lord 
Mayor then bowed, withdrew, and re- 
turned to Guildhall, where the company 
sat down to dinner a little after 6; and 
the tables groaned under the greatest pro- 
fusion of dainties which opulence could 
purchase, or taste and experience suggest. 

The Lord Mayor drank a toast to the 
Ladies; and the Earl of Liverpool pro- 
posed the health of the Lord Mayor, who 
made an eloquent address to the Company 
for the honour done him by the Noble 
Earl. “ Invested,” he said, “ with the 
insignia of the high, proud, and distin- 
guished office to which he had been called 
by the confidence of his Fellow-citizens, 
impressed on his mind a just and lively 
sense of the important duties he had to 
fulfil, and of the high responsibility which 
is imposed upon him, The maintenance of 
the antient rights of his Feliow-citizens— 
the dignity of the first commercial City in 
the World—the preservation of the peace 
—the administration of justice—the pro- 
motion of the prosperity of the Metropolis, 
were all objects which he must ever have 
in his view, and were duties which he 
must exert his feeble talents to fulfil. To 
his humble endeavours to discharge the 
functions of his high office, he was sure 
that he shou'd mect with the indulgence 
of his Fellow-citizens, as well as their 
support. Surrounded as he was at that 
moment by all the chosen and selected 
intellect of the Country, by the Ministers 
of the Prince Regent, by the Learved 
Judges, by the Kepresentatives of the 
thost illustrious Potentates of Europe, by 
his Brother Magistrates, and the respect- 
able Citizens of London, he could net do 

ice to the feelings that rose in his 
hor woulc the time devoted to con- 
viviality permit him to detain them by at- 
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Europe, so recently delivered from a most 
afflicting war—the uuparalieled mmport- 
ance of the objects which now engaged 
the consideration of the Congress sitting 
at Vienna—all brought abeut by the wis- 
dom, vigour, perseverance, and disinte- 
restedness, of the British Government, 
aided and supported by the energy of the 
People (among whom, the Citizens of Lon- 
don had always been the most i 
cuous in theiractivity, zeal, and liberality), 
presented to his mind at that moment the 
most elevated idea of the greatness of Eng- 
Jand, and impressed on bim a just re-~ 
verence for that glorious Constitution 
which had enabled bis Majesty to make 
such signal exertions for the deliverance 
of Europe. To preserve that Constite- 
tion, and to keep alive that spirit in the 
City, of which he was for the time the 
Chief Magistrate, would be the object of 
his warmest ambition; abd it would be 
the bappioess of his life, if the Negocia- 
tions pow guing on should happily termi- 
nate in the accomplishment of the work 
of Peace with the only power with which 
we were stid at war.” This address, of 
which we have only given a feeble outline, 
was received with the warmest applause, 
The Lord Mayor thea proposed the 
health of the late Lord Mayor; and, ig 
doing this, be paid the Hon. Baronet a just 
and merited eulogium on “ the bonourable 
and dignified manner in which he had sup- 
ported the character and done the honours 
of the City, in a moment of the highest 
glory that the City ever received. When 
they had, in the spirit of English hospi- 
tality, to entertain our own 
Prince, and the most illustrious Potea- 
tates of Europe, it was not easy to say in 
which the City of London had the most 
distinguished itself—by the splendour and 
magnilicence of the reception it gave to 
these high and august Personages, ur by the 
polished and graceful manner in which the - 
Lord Mayor had done the honours of the 
City on that most memorable occasion, 
and which had so em:nen'ly contributed to 
the splendour of their name.”” The toast 
was received with the loudest acclamation; 
and the late Lord Mayor returned thanks 
with his accustomed modesty and neatness. 
The Lady Mayoress (Mrs. Birch, daugh- 
ter-in-law to the Loid Mayor, and wife to 
his Lordsbip’s son and cheplein) was 
seated on a sort of throne, in a chair of 
state, in the Council Chamber, whither the 
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Friday, Nov. 11. 

This night a fire broke out at the house 
of Mr. Tewson, dealer in marine stores, in 
Narrow-street, Limebouse, which for four 
hours raged with the greatest fury, the 
engines, trom the narrowness of the street, 
being scarcely able to afford any assist- 
ance, The fire caught the opposite side 
of the way ; 16 houses, besides several 
warehouses, connected with the supply of 
the shipping, were burnt down. The 
fiames were not completely got under till 
nine in the morning. The fire is supposed 
to have been occasioned by an apprentice 
ef Mr. Tewson’s going into the rope-loft 
with a lighted candle. 

The Bishop of London is making very 
considerable additiuns and other improve- 
ments, to Fulbam-palace, the amount of 
expenditure on which will probably amount 
to 20,0007. 

The Court-Martial on Colonel Quentin, 
of the 10th Hussars, assembled at White- 
hall on the 17th October. Colonel Palmer 
appeared as the public prosecutor. There 
were four charges against him ; three for 
wegleet of duty, whilst his regiment was 
engaged with the Enemy; the fourth, for 
allowing a relaxed state of discipline in the 
regiment, which brought it into bad repute 
with the Commander of the Forces, the 
Duke of Wellington. The trial occupied 
the attention of the Court. for seven days, 
and the following is their decision : 

*¢ The Court, having maturely weighed 
and considered the evidence adduced on 
Abe part of the prosecution, as well as 
what has been offered in defence, are of 
opinion that Col. Quentin is Guilty of so 
much of the first charge as imputes to him 
having neglected his duty as commanding 
officer on the 10tb of January, by leaving 
some of the divisions without orders, when 
attacked by the Enemy, but acquit bim of 
the remainder of the charge.—With re- 
spect to the secorid charge, the Court are 
of opinion that Col. Quentin is Not Guilty. 

«—With respect to the third charge, the 
Court are of opinion that Col, Quentin is 
Not Guiliy.—With respect to the fourth 
charge, the Court are of opinion that a 
relaxed discipline, as set forth in that 
charge, did exist in the regiment under 
Cel. Quentin’s command, while on foreign 
service, during the period alluded to in 
the letter and orders referged to in the 
charge ; and, as they cannot but consider 
the commanding officer of aregiment to be 
respousible for such relaxation of disci- 
pline, they therefore think themselves 
bound to find Col. Quentin guilty to the 
extent of allowing it to exist ; but, as they 
consider the Letier from the Adjutant-ge- 
neral to the troops on the Continent, of 
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him, the Court do not feel the, selves 
called upon to give any sentence uj on this 
charge im the way of further punis wment ; 
and they consider that any thing ausual 
in this determimation will be exple ned by 
the singularity of the circumstar :es ate 
tending this charge, by which an ou. \cer ig 
put upon his trial for conduct whic: had 
before been the subject of animadve; ‘ion 
by those under whose command he ag 
then serving, but which at the time was 
not considered deserving of a more serious 
proceeding by the Commander of the 
Forces; nor does it appear to have beeu 
made the subject of any remonstrance or 
request for a more serious investigation 
on the part of the officers of the regiment. 
—The Court, having found the prisoner 
Guilty of so much of the first charge as is 
above expressed, and so much of the 
fourth charge as is above recited, with the 
reasons which induce the Court to feel 
they are not called upon to affix any pu- 
nishmeut to the last-mentioned charge, 
do only adjudge, with reference to the 
first charge, that Col. Quentin be repri- 
manded in such manner as his Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief shall 
be pleased to direct.—The Court, how- 
ever, cannot conclude these proceedings 
without expressing their regret, that there 
appears to have existed such a want of 
co-operation among the Officers of the 
regiment, as to render the duties of the 
Commanding Officer much more arduous 
than they otherwise would have been,” — 
The general Order, dated Horse-Guards, 
Nov. 10, stating that the Commander in 
Chief had laid the proceedings before the 
Prince Regeut, by whom the sentence was 
approved of, shall be given in our next. 

A Steam Packet Company has been 
formed in London for building and esta-~ 
blishing conveyances by Steam-boats oa 
the River Thames. Mr. Dodd, civil en- 
gineer, of Newcastle, has the merit of 
completing this arrangement; and the 
next spring will witness boats impelled by 
steam plying between London and Graves- 
end, and London and Kingston. Boats 
ou this principle possess the invaluable 
property of working against a foul wind or 
contrary tide; and in consequence the 
hour of departure is regular, their arrival 
certain, aud they are never cowpelled to 
bring up and land their disappointed -pas- 
sengers frequently many miles from their 
destination. 

An inquest was lately held in Red Lion- 
syuare, on the body of Mary Ann Scott, 
who, whilst getting coals in the cellar, set 
fire to her elothes, and was so burnt as 
to cause her death. The Surgeon who 
attended her, attributed her death to the 
injudici use, as a remedy, of ink mixed 





March 30, 1814, expressing the displ 

sure of the mander of the Forces, as 
a reprimand to Col. Quentin, adequate to 
the degree of blame which attached to 


with oil, which, from the state of the 
body, he could net remove ; and the Jury 
returned a Verdict accordingly. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
: Drury Lane Tuearne. 

Nov. 1. Jean de Paris ; a Comic Drama, 
translated from the French. 

: Covent Garpen THEATRE. 

Nov. 12. John of Paris ; an Opera. The 
story is the same as that of “Jean de 
Paris,” performed at the sister-theatre. 
Both are taken from an Operatic petite 
piece performing at one of the minor Pa- 
risian Theatres ; one of those light and 
not unpleasingtrifles with which the French 
Stage abounds. 





Gazetre Promotions. 

Foreign-office, Oct. 25. Right hon. George 
Canning, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Prince Regedt of 
Portugal.—Louis Duncan Casamajor, esq. 
Secretary to the said Embas<y. 

Foreign-office, Nov. 1. Jobn Parkinson, 
esq. Consul at Konigsberg, Memel, Pillau, 
and all other ports and places in East 
Prussia, 

Whitehall, Nov. 8. William Adam, esq. 
King’s Counsel, one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer in Scotland, vice Hepburn, re- 
signed. 

Downing-street, Nov. 11. Lieut.-col. H. 
King, Lieut.-governor of Heligoland. 

Foreign-office, Nov. 15. Richard Bel- 
grave Hoppner, esq. Consul-general at 
Venice, and in the Austrian territories in 
the Adriatic. 

P. 391. a, 1. 47, read P. C. Tupper, esq. 





Civit Promotions. 

Rev. Edward Ellis, Second Master of 
Westminster School, vice Page. 

Rev. Wilson Banks, B. A. Master of 
Butterwick Free School, Lincolushire, vice 
Towers. 

Rev. John Waite, Head-master of Louth 
Free Grammar-school. 

Oct. 6. Rev, John Barnet Wittenoom, 
M. A. Master of Newark School, Notts. 

Nov. 4. Rev. Dr. Thackeray, provost of 
King’s College, Vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge for the ensuing year. 





EcctesiasticaL PrRerERMENTS. 

Rev. J. Jackson, M.A. Vicar of Os- 
pringe, Kent, Offord Darcy R, Hunts, 
vice Greene deceased. 

Rev. Isaac Croueh, M. A, Narborough 
R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. H. Sissmore, LL.D. Wediey R. 
with Wimering, Hants, vice Oglander, dec. 

Rev. E. John Bury, A. B. Ludshelfe, 
alias Litchfield, R. vice Williams, resigned. 

Rev. Mr. Haygarth, Upbam R. Hants. 

Rev. R. Linton, Fotheringhay Perpe- 
tual Curacy, Northamptonshire, vice Tait, 
deceased. 

Rev. T. K. Bonney, M. A. Normanton 
R. Rutland, and Coningsby R. co. Linc. 
Bice Tait, deceased, 


¥. 
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Rev. Jacob George Wrench, §S. C. L. 
Stouting R. Kent. 

Rev. Thomas Spencer, Minor Canon of 
Canterbury, Halstow V. Kent. 

Rev. Wm. Gorsuch Rowland, M, A. to 
a Prebend in Lichfield Cathedral, wice 
Carver, deceased. 

Rev. A. Kirsteman, A. M. Bermondsey 
R. vice Payler, deceased. 

Rev. George Ion, M.A. Thorndon R. 
Suffolk, 

Rev. Warre Bradley, vicar of Chard, to 
the Prebend of Ashill in Wells Cathedral, 
vice S ,» dec d 

Rev. John Samuel Baron, B. A. Brill 
‘and Boarstall Perpetual Curacies, Bucks. 

Rev. W. Allen, M. A. Head-master of 
Bolton School, living of Peel, Lancashire. 

Rev. Wm. Wilkinson, rector of South 
Croxton, Loseby R. co. Leic. 

Rev. Evan Holliday, vicar of Lianarth- 
ney, Carmarthenshire, Chaplain of Sheer- 
ness Dockyard, 

Rev. Townley Clarkson, M. A. St. An- 
drew’s V. Cambridge. 

Rev. R. Webb, Minor Canon of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and Vicar of Keusworth, 
Herts, St. Mary Magdalen and St. Gregory 
United Parishes, London, vice Clarke, dec. 

Rev. James Meakin, St. John’s R. Bed- 
wardine, Worcester. 

Rev. Thomas Penrose, LL. B. Writtle 
V. cum Roxwell, Essex, vice Berkeley, dec. 

Rev. Wm. Everett, B. D. Rumford Ca- 
racy, Essex. 

Rev. Charles Phillips, vicar of Pem- 
broke, to a Prebend im St. David's Cathed. 

Rev. Robert Fisk, B. D. Windea Lofts 
R. with Eimdon annexed, Essex. 

Rev. C. Watson, Melton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Peter Schrimshire Wood, M. A. te 
the Deanery of Middleham, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Robert Ralph Smith, M. A. Ce- 
lerne V. Wilts, vice Wells, resigned. 

Rev. J. Poore,’ M. A. late curate of 
South Stoneham, Hants, Marston R. Kent. 
—Previous to this gentleman’s departure 
from Stoneham, the Parishiouers presented 
him with an elegant piece of plate, value 
100/. in testimony of their approbation of 
his services. 

Rev. G. F. Nott, D. D, prebendary of 
Winchester, to the Prebend of Torleton, 
vice Griesdale, deceased. 

Rev. R. B, Francis, Reughton ¥. Norf. 

Rev. Walker Gray, Cullumptoa v 
‘otherwise Upton Weave), Devon. 

Rev. Robert Stevens, te a Prebend in 
Lincola Cathedral. 








D:speNxsaTions. 
Rev. George Hayward, M. A. to hold 
Frocester V. with Nympsfield R. Gloue. 
Rev. N. Ruddock, Stockland V. Bristol, 
with Westbury-cum-Priddy. 
Rey. C. M. Mount, to bold Haanington 
'V. with Helmedon R. both co. Lincoln, 
Birtns. 
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Bierus. 

Marck 28. In New South Wales, the 
wife of his Excellency Governor M‘Quay- 
rie, a son and heir. 

Aug. 28, At Dromoland, co. Clare, the 
lady of Sir Edw. O’Brien, bart. M. P. ason. 

Oct.21. In Piccadilly, the wife of Geo. 

» esq. a daughter. 22. In Half- 
moon-street, the wife of Samuel Merri- 
man, M.D. a son, 24. In Great George- 
street, the wife of Jos. Marryat, esq. M. P. 
a dau.—At St. Petersburg, the lady of 
his Excellency Sir Gore Ouseley, bart. 
(Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court 
of Persia), a dau. 25. At Paris, the 
Duchess of Orleans, a son, who will bear 
the name of the Doke of Nemours. 
26. Mrs. Paulet St. John Mildmay, a son. 
——27. At Glin-house, co, Limerick, the 
lady of the Knight of Glin, a daughter. 

Lately. In Arlington-street, Coun'ess of 
Pembroke, a dav.—Lady Thurlow, a son. 
—In Gloucester-place, the wife of Col. 
Hughes, M. P. a dau, — In Wimpole- 
street, the wife of J. Archer Houblon, esq. 
M. P. a son.—Lady Frances Osborn, of 
Brompton, a son.—The lady of Sir C. M. 
Burrell, West Grinstead Park, a son.—At 
Stoke-hall, Newark, the lady of Sir R. H. 
Bromley, bart. R. N. a dau.—At Melton 
Mowbray, Lady Eliz. Norman, a son.— 
At Grundisburgh, Suffolk, the wife of Mr. 
Serj. Frere, a dau.—At Bath, the wife of 
Lieut.-col. Tuffnell, a son.—At Mon- 
mouth, the wife of R.G. Keogh, esq. a 
son and heir.—At Newcastle, the wife of 
Dr. Trotter, a son.—In Dublin, the wife 
of Francis Savage, esq. a son and heir.— 
In Dublin, the wife of Rt. hon. Maurice 
Fitzgerald, knight of Kerry, a dau.—At 
Madrid, the wife of W. Duff Gordon, esq. 
M. P. 2 son. 

Nov *. In St. James’s-square, Coun- 
tess or Bristol, a son.——3, The lady of 
Sir Wm. Pole, bart. a dau.—At North 
House, Brighton, Hon. Mrs, Murray, a 
dau.——4. At Dulwich, the lady of Sir 
Robert Graham, bart. a dau.—At Uf- 
fington-house, co. Linc. the Countess of 
Lindsey, a son and heir—-—10. At Suf- 
folk-place, Cambridge-heath, the wife of 
Rev. J. S. Sergrove, LL B, a dau.——~ 
13. At King Weston, the wife of Wm. Dic- 
kinson, esq. M. P. a dau. 20. At Lord 
Le Despencer’s, Hanover-square, Viscoun- 
tess Jocelyn, a daughter. 




















Marnriaces, 

Sept. 7. At Fermoy, co. Cork, Capt. 
Richard England, 12th Foot, eldest son 
of the late Lieut.-gen, E. to Anna Maria, 
second daughter of John Anderson, esq. 
of Fermoy-house, and sister of Sir James 
Caleb Auderson, bart. 

28. Joshua Bacon, esq. of Dover-place, 
to Mary, third daughter of T. S. Aldersey, 
esq. of St. Mary-le-bone. 


Births, and Marriages of eminent Persons. 





Nov. 


Oct. 6. Lieut. W. H. Bent, Royal Horse 
Artillery, to Charlotte, second daughter 
of Major-gen. Rimingten, R. A. 

10. W. E. Taunton, esq. of Chascery~ 
lane, to Maria, youngest daughter of H. 
W. Atkinson, esq. of the Royal Mint. 

11. At Salcomb, Devon, Capt. Burn; 
3d, or King’s Own Drag, to Eliza, 
daughter of the late W. K. Hewitt, esq. of 
Cashoo Estate, St. Elizabeth’s, Jamaica, 

13. Capt. W. H. Mulcaster, R. N. to 
Sophia, youngest daughter of the laie Col. 
Van Cortlandt. 

At Otterden, Kent, Rev. John Baker, 
son of John B. esq. M. P. to Miss Tat- 
tersall, of Hail’s. place, Kent. 

14. Barlow, eldest son of J. Trecothick, 
esq. to Eliza, second daughter of Rev, 
Dr. Strachey, archdeacon of Suffolk. 

15. Capt. H. Morton, 14th Foot, to 
Martha, eldest daughter of Lieut.-gen. 
Gammell, Southampton-place, New-road. 

At St. Martin’s in the Fields, Capt, 
Fred. Hana, R. N. to Emma, only daugh- 
ter of Vice-adm. Pickmore. 

At Blechington, Oxon, T. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, esq. M. P. to Barbara Caroline, 
second dau. of A. Annesley, esq. 

17. Fred. Bozon, esq. of Plymouth 
Dock, to Amelia, eldest daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Price, dean of Salisbury, &c. 

At Kilmarnock, J. Reed, M. D. to Jean, 
eldest daughter of the late Dr. Torrance, 
of Kilmarnock. 

20, Robert Warden, esq. of Park-bill, 
co. Stirling, to Helen, eldest daughter of 
Sir Archibald Dunbar, bart. of Northfield, 

22. At Tottenham, Major-gen. Dillon, 
to Letitia Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the late Wm. Knox, esq. 

25. Rev. Edward Warren, sixth son of the 
late Sir Robert W. bart. of Warren-court, 
co. Cork, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
James Badham Thornhill, esq. 

Rev. Joseph R. Cotter, youngest son of 
the Rev. George Sackville C. and nephew 
of Sir James ‘Laurence Cotter, bart. of 
Rockforest, co. Cork, to Anne Charlotte 
Butler, niece of Dr. William Bennet, Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne. 

27. At Ballymagooly, co. Cork, John 
Wise, esq. of Cork, to Henrietta, second 
dau. of Sir James Laurence Cotter, bart. of 
Rockforest, co. Cork. 

Lately. Mr. E, Butler of Bruton-street, 
to Miss Jane Sandys, daughter of the Jate 
Rev. J. Sandys of Hammersmith. 

Nov. 3. Rev. William Homer, of Ap- 
pleby, co. Leic. to Sarah, eldest daughter 
of Edward Homer, esq. of West Town, So- 
mersetshire. 

5. Mr. David Gordon Hutchison, of 
Liverpool, Merchant, to Sarah, youngest 
dav. of the late Abr. Dickinson, esq. Leeds, 

10. Thomas Edward Dicey, esq. of 
Claybrook-hall, co. Leic. » So? 


youngest dau.of James Stephe .M 
ne OHI 
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JOHN BEAUMONT, 


Nov. 8, 1814, Died, in his 82d year, John 
Beaumont, esq. Registrar ofthe Royal Hu- 
mane Society. This venerable and wor- 
thy man was descended from that ancient 
and respectable family the Beaumonts of 
Whitley in Yorkshire, was bred to the pro- 
fession of his father, an eminent Apothe- 
cary in Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
(where he was. born Sept, 12, 1753,) and 
commenced business in 1758, in Villiers- 
street, in the Strand. In 1774, Mr. 
Beaumont was one of the first members 
who associated with Dr. Hawes and Dr, 
Cogan, in the formation of the Humane 
Society. Theformer (Dr. H.) is gone to in- 
herit the reward of a life most disinterest- 
edly and assiduously devoted to the pre- 
servation of the lives of his fellow-crea- 
tures *; while the latter (Dr. C.) survives, 
an honour to his country, and highly en- 
titled to our warmest respect, not only as 
the joint Founder of the Royal Humane 
Society, but for his brilliant mental ac- 
complishments.—Mr. Beaumont accepted 
the important but gratuitous office of a 
Medica! Assistant ; and shortly afterwards 
was twice honourably gratified, by being 
presented with the Mepat of the Society, 
for two remarkable cages of accident in 
the River Thames, near Hungerford-stairs., 
in which the lives of two valuable mem- 
bers of society were happily restored. The 
particulars of both these cases are very 
fully and correctly stated in the Annual 
Report of the Humane Society for 1776. 
Mr. Beaumont, subsequently, attended 
more than FOUR HUNDRED Cases, either 
alone, or with other Medical Assistants, 
carefully employing the usual means for 
recovery, and generally with success, 
These great exertions were the more praise- 
worthy, as, in the infancy of the Humane 
Society, the bare attempt at resuscita- 
tion was encountered both with ridicule 





* See a tribute to his memory in vol. 


LXXVIII. p. 1121; and theinscription on 


his monument in Islington church, in vol. 
LXXXI. p. 307. 


Esq@. 

and opposition. “ Our first object and 
chief difficulty,” says his late coadjutor 
Dr. Hawes, “ were to remove the de- 
structive incredulity which prevailed. Our 
attempts were treated, not only by the 
vulgar, but by some of the learned, even 
by men of eminence as physicians and 
philosophers, as idle and visionary, and 
placed upon a level with professin g to 
raise the dead. Such prejudices were 
first to be removed by incontestible facts 
of our own. Happily, the animated ex- 
ertions of a few individuals enabled us ta 
produce them,”—In 1794 Mr. Beaumont 
was appointed Registrar and Secretary of 
the Royal Humane Society, in the room 
of Dr. Hawes, who was chosen Treasurer 5 
and after the death of that lamented friend, 
in 1808, paid the rewards adjudged by 
the Managers to the several claimants who 
had been active and useful in the preser- 
vation of life.—In 1802, it may be added, 
Mr. Beaumont was elected a Member of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce; and was 
an useful! attendant at their public meet- 
ings and Committees ; as he was also on 
the Committee of the Society for the Re- 
lief of Widows and Orphans of Medical 
men.—Modest and unassuming in his ge- 
neral habits of life, Mr. Beaumont never 
was ambitious or anxious to become a 
popular character. Being of 2 domestic 
turo, he confined himself to ibe practice 
of his professioi ; which he pursaed, for 
the very long period of 56 years, with tRe 
strictest punctuality and integrity; aod 
which enabled him to bring up a large 
family, with comfort to himself, and the 
approbation of his relatives and friends ; 
by a large circle of whom, as he lived 
respected, so has he died lamented: but 
they have the consolation to reflect, 
that, he has “ come to his grave in a full 
age, like as a shock of corn cometh in, 
in his season.” 

A good Portrait of Mr. Beaumont is 
prefixed to the “ Annual Report of the 
Royal Humane Sociéty for the year 1813.” 

— 








1813, Wwe. Duff Lindsay, fourth son 
De... of Hon. Robt. L. of Balcar- 
ras, midshipman of H. M. ship the Loire, 
who was sent prize-master in the Ameri- 
can brig Renown, prize to the Loire, sup- 
posed to have foundered at sea on the 
passage from Halifax to Bermuda. 

1814, May 3, Ou his voyage to India 
with six Missionaries intended for Ceylon 
and Java, Rev. Thos. Coke, LL. D. a very 
zealous and able divine, and most ex- 
célient man. Dr. Coke was born at Bre- 
con in Wales, educated at Jesus College, 
Oxford, and entered into orders in the 
RBstablished Church. During the last 40 

Gent. Nac. November, 1614 
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years he was most zealously and disinterest~- 
edly devoted himself tothe Christian minis« 
try in the connexion of the late Mr. Jobn 
Wesley ; by whom, at the termination of 
the Revolutionary war, he was appointed 
a superintendant of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America, For the last 
28 years he discharged, with unremitting 
diligence, the extensive duties of Gene- 
ral Saperintendaut of the Methodist Mis- 
sions; which so warmly engaged bis ac- 
tive and incessant energies, that he many 
times crossed the Atlantic, visiting the 
West India Islands, and travelling through 
the United States. 

July 
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July 7. Tn the Island of Cyprus, Lieut.- 
col. Rooke, formerly Major of the 100th 
foot, with the brevet rank of Lieut.-colonel. 
For his services at the siege of Ancona in 
1799, as a volunteer acting with the Rus- 
sian Army, he hadthe Order of St. Anne, 
ef the Second Class, conferred upon him 
by the late Emperor of Russia. 

July 19. On his journey to the East 
Indies by land, aged 29, William Cha- 
Vasse, esq. an officer in the Company’s 
service. He came to England to impart 
to the Board of Admiralty an Invention of 
his on the Longitude; returned in the 
Spring for India, and was joined by Capt. 
Macdonald, the bearer of publicdispatches, 
at Constantinople. They too fatally re- 
solved, instead of performing their jour- 
ney to India by the accustomed route, to 
explore, from their over-sanguine ardour, 
the tract described by Xenophon on his 
return with bis retreating army.—By this 
they experienced many hardships on their 
way, were imprisoned in a dungeon by 
a Kurdish Chief, ata place called Ingra, 
not far from Bagdad, and ransomed them- 
selves by paying 800 piastres. The un- 
fortunate Chavasse was seized with a 
brain fever on their liberation, His friend 
and fellow-traveller pat him on a raft on 
the River Tigris, to reach Bagdad the 
sooner, for medical assistance; but he 
died on the raft, almost iv sight of that 
city, and was buried by him in a retired 
spot on the banks of the River Tigris. 
Thus, in the very prime of youth, has 
fallen a gallant officer of the most pro- 
mising enterprize, of the geotlest man- 
ners, and of the mildest affections, the 
loss of whose public and private virtues 
has left the deepest impression of sorrow 
on the minds of the Indian army, his 
many friends, and most disconsolate re- 
lations. The enthusiasm which he dis- 
played in all his pursuits, determined 
him to keep a Journal of this new route 
to India ; and from his high capabilities, 
from the earnest he had already given of 
suitable talents in former minor prodvc- 
tions, this Journal offered hopes, that 
from such a zealous frame of mind, a 
work of rare occurrences might have been 
produced, replete with those attractions 
which gratify taste, and enlarge the pub- 
lic stock of information. 

July 24. At his estate, Rome, in the 
colofy of Demarary, of an inflammatory 
fever, Hon. Robert Augustus Hyndman, 
one of the Members of his Majesty’s 
Council for the Island of Dominica; a 
man of the most enlarged and enlightened 
mind, whose character may be in some de- 
gree appreciated by the following extracts 
of letters from the scene of his last mo- 
ments.—* The last packet carried you an 
account of the death of our much respect- 
ed friend, Mr. Hyndman, I consider it a 


public loss,—he carried through his ill- 
ness a superior mind, and, indeed, nene 
but a good man could have left the world 
as he did,—on his own account there is no 
cause of regret, for ] verily believe be is 
translated to a better world.”—Another 
says, ** Infinitely more admirable has his 
end been than bis day of life.—I never 
witnessed a scene so truly great as this 
our friend’s separation from his wife and 
children; it raises my esteem and respect 
to veneration for this noble-minded man.” 
Anether, “ I firmly believe that a more 
noble and generous spirit never parted 
from a human frame.” The last collected 
words he spoke, contained a message to 
a friend in Europe, who he knew dearly 
leved him, to assure him of his belief in, 
and reliance on, the grand doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

Aug. 14. On his passage from the West 
Indies, of the yellow fever, Lieut. Wm. 
Way, of H. M. ship Sapphire. 

Aug. 23. In Spanish town, Jamaica, 
Lewis Lamotte, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Sept. 5. On board the Batavia, just 
arrived from Bombay, Gen. Waddington. 

Sept. 8. At Middleham, Yorkshire, Mrs, 
Spence, wife of Simon S. esq. and daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Christopher Jackson. 

Sept. 9. At Hoddesdon, in his 82d year, 
H. Grimes, esq. late captain in the 15th Lt, 
Drag. and last surviving officer that was 
at the battle of Emsdorf in 1760. 

Sept. 11. At Paisley, in his 89th year, 
Mr. John Love, late Collector of the Cus- 
toms at Tobermory. 

Sept. 12. Whilst leading on the ad. 
vance of the British troops against. the 
American lines before Baltimore, Lieut. 
James Gracie, of the light company 21st 
fusileers, son of the late James G, esq. 
of Dumfries. Lieut. G. with 20 picked 
men, led the attack on the memorable 
battle of Bladensburgh, and was wounded 
in the under-lip. 

Sept. 15. At his father’s house, Upper 
Seymour-street, Portman-square, in his 
20th year, James Roper Chambers, esq. of 

Trinity College, Cambridge, eldest son of 
Sir Samuel Chambers, of Bredgar- House, 
Kent. Youth has lost an exemplary mo- 
del of every amiable quality in the. pre- 
mature death of this superior young man. 
Endowed with a fine natural understand- 
ing, he never ceased to acquire knowledge 
and information from constant applica- 
tion both at school and at the university ; 
and such was his success, that it drew 
forth the highest encomiums from all ‘his 
tutors. With a mind thus cultivated, he 
possessed manners the most refined and 
elegant, extending the influence of the most 
benevolent of hearts towards all within 
his knowledge, by a polite attention even 
to his inferiors: thus did he appear to the 
world, aided by the most gracéful form 

and 
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and beauteous countenance, which were 
the admiration of every stranger, though 
to himself evidently not a moment of 
thought, by the total absence of every 
species of vanity or affectation.—To view 
him in the domestic circle of his own fa- 
mily, every social virtue shone conspi- 
cuous, whether as the most dutiful of sons, 
or the most affectionate of brothers: the 
developement of his character in this in- 
stance could only be discovered by the 
intimates of the house (the happy pri- 
vilege of the friend who feebly attempts 
this sketch), since they were never made 
public to gain applause; but numberless 
were the instances of his affectionate con- 
sideration for his parents from the earliest 
period of his infancy. His high noble 
spirit could only be raised by indignation 
at the corruption of the world; it was 
ever accompanied by a mildness of tem- 
per and sweetness of disposition which 
made him deplore, rather than reproach, 
the errors of his neighbours. The sensi- 
bility of his heart was not confined to 
a mere selfish affection for bis own family ; 
the friendships he formed were character- 
ised by a warmth and sincerity congenial 
to the worth of those on whom they were 
bestowed. His memory will long be 
cherished by his friends, as his example 
will be held forth for ages in bis own fa- 
mily, whose grief for his loss can only 
be soothed by their resignation to the wil 
of the Almighty.—[Thedate of Mr. Cham- 
bers’s death has been mis-stated in p.405.] 

Sept. 24." At Paris, on his way to the 
South of France, for the recovery of his 
health, Luke Foreman, ésq. of Upper 
Harley-street, 

At Amiens, on his return from Paris, in 
his 25d year, Ralph, eldest son of Pitt 
Hewitt, esy. of Bolton-le-Moors, co, Lanc. 

Sept. 25. At Guildford, the wife of 
John James, esq. 

At Stock, Essex, the wife of J. Harwood, 


esq. 

Xe White Roothing, Essex, Rev. John 
Grundy Thompson, M. A. late curate of 
that parish. 

At Lanarth, Wm. Digby Sandys, esq. of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. 

Aged 58, Isaac Hartman, esq. of St. 
Croix. 

Sept. 26. Aged 69, Princess de Chi- 
may, born Fitz-James, daughter of the 
late Marshal Fitz-James.—She was of the 
blood of the Stuarts, and grand-daughter 
of Marshal Berwick, who so powerfully 
contributed to the conquest of Spain for 
Philip V. 

In Upper Thames-street, aged 74, Mr. 
Owen Jones, furrier, through life a great 
admirer and promoter of the Welsh lan- 
guage, and patron of such individuals as 
exerted themselves in the various literary 
pursuits tending to throw lustre on the 
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history and manners of Wales. He was 
at the expence of publishing all the an- 
tient poetry, and various documents of 
history, in 3 vols. of the Archaiology of 
Wales; the entire works of David ap 
Gwilym; and other publications. He has 
has also caused transcripts (regularly ar- 
ranged) to be made of all the unpub- 
lished poetry down to the close of the 17th 
century, comprising about 60 quarto vo- 
lumes. In 1772, Mr. Jones and several 
others of congenial minds formed the 
Gwyneddigion (or Cambrian) Society; 
their object was, to patronize and encour- 
age the bards of Wales, and to stuly the 
antient British language, also to sing with 
the harp. They called several eisteddvods, 
or meetings of the bards, in different parts 
of Wales; and those who produced the 
best poems on a given subject, were re- 
warded with handsome silver medals, &c, 
Mr. Jones has always been considered as 
the father of the society, aud he was 
universally respected and beloved by the 
members. Mr. Jones has left a widow 
and three children, Such was this patriot’s 
love of his native country, that he pur- 
chased some land lately near the spot 
where he was born, and built an excellent 
house on it, which he bequeathed to bis 
son, with a request that it may be always 
kept in the family. 

At his son-in-law’s, John Butler, esq. 
Ramsbury, Wilts, Capt. Dobree, R. N 

At the Hot-Wells, Bristol, in his 20th 
year, Frederick, youngest son of the late 
Edward Kemble, esq. of Watling-street. 

At Jamaica, Mr. William Clowes, of 
H. M. ship the North Star, a native of 
Wingham, Kent. 

Sept. 2. The wife of C. Beazley, esq. 
of Whitehall. 

At the High Willows, Turnford, Herts, 
aged 52, Evan Pritchard, esq. 

At Benacre Hall, Suffolk, Anne Maria, 
wife of Sir Thos. Gooch, bart. and daugh- 
ter of Wm. Hayward, esq. of Surrey, 

Sept. 29. Susaunah, wife of Wm.Wat- 
son, esq. of Queen-square. 

At her brother’s, Col. Goldfinch, Hythe, 
Mrs. Agnew, widow of Maj.-gen. A, Ma 
dras Establishment. 

Suddenly, in his 78th year, W. Bratt, 
esq. of Grove House, Handsworth, 

At Portsmouth, sudderly, Major-gen. 
Fisher, the C ing Royal engineer 
in that division, brother of the Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

Of a decline, Mary, daughter of Rev. 
John Senior, of Iron Acton, co. Gloucester. 

Sept. 30. Sarah Jemima, wife of J. Bur- 
chell, esq. Duchess-street, Portland-place. 

At Suydall, near Ferrybridge, co. York, 
in his 48th year, James Torre, esq. jun, 
lieut.-colonel of the East York militia. 

Sept. ... At Inverness, aged 70, Rev. 
Dr. Tait, who had epjoyed the rectories of 

Normanton, 








Normanton jn Rutland, and of Coningsby 
and Folkingham, Lincolnshire, for a great 
many years. These valuable preferments 
are all in the gift of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
bart. The Doctor also held the perpetual 
curacy of Fotheringhay,Northamptonsbire. 

i. ... Aged 71, Rebecca, widow of 
Sir Richard Wheeler Cuffe, knt. of Ley- 
rath, co. Kilkenny, and mother of Sir 
Wheeler Cuffe, bart. She was the eldest 
daughter of Eland Mossom, of Eland, co, 
Kilkenny, and married Dec. 8, 1768, 
Richard Wheeler, esq. who assumed the 
mame and arms of Cuffe, on inheriting 
the estate of his maternal ancestors, and 
was knighted by the Duke of Portland, 
Jord lieutenant of Ireland: their son, Sir 
Jonah Wheeler Denny Cuffe, was creat- 
ed a baronet of Ireland in 1799, and is 
the present Sir Wheeler Cuffe, bart. of 
Leyrath, co. Kilkenny. He is a lineal de- 
écendant of Jonah Wheeler, lord bishop 
of Ossory, in 1613, in the reign of James 
I. of which See he was the seventh Pro- 
testant Bishop. Sir Wheeler is mater- 
mally descended from Denny Cuffe, of 
Sandhill, co. Carlow, younger brother of 
the first Lord Desart, by the marriage of 
his grandfather, Jonah Wheeler, esq. 
Dec. 22, 1743, with Elizabeth Caffe, 
eldest daughter of Denny Cuffe, and sis- 
ter of Joseph Cuffe, of Sandhill, esq. 
whose estate devolved to his nephew, 
Richard Wheeler, afterwards Sir Richard 
Wheeler Cuffe, kunt. 

Oct. 1. Whilst on a shooting excursion 
with his wife’s brother Sir Charles Flint, 
Stephen Saunders, esq. M. D. of Blundes- 
ton, Suffolk. Being much pleased with 
the conduct of a favourite dog, he placed 
his gun upon the ground, resting it agaiust 
his left arm, to caress him, when the dog, 
jumping to receive his attention, touched 
the trigger, and his arm was shattered to 
pieces. He was taken to his residence, 
about 2 mile distant, and died in the even- 
ing, after suffering amputation. 

At Malvern Wells, co. Worcester, Mrs. 
Barry, relict of J. B. esq. of Ballyclough, 
Cork, mother of Major-gen. H. G. B. 

Of consumption, Emma, third daugh- 
ter of Mr. T. Swansborough, Wisbeach; 
the third also who bas, by progressive se- 
niority, fallen a victim to the same dis- 
order within 13 months. 

At Islington, Capt. Thos. Brown, one 
of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, 

The wife of Jobn Philips, esq. deputy 
of Langbourn Ward. 

At St. George’s Cottage, co. Gloucester, 
aged 38, Susannah, wife of Capt. John 
Griffith, R. N. 

Oct.2. Mrs.Geo, Bedford, of Bedford-row, 

At Retiero, near Black Rock, Dublin, 
aged 84, Sir Edw, Newnham, many years 
M. P, for the county of Dublin, 
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Oct.3. In his 73d year, Mr. Clifford 
Elisha, upwards of 52 years writing-master 
and accountant to the Royal Foundation- 
school of Queen Elizabeth, St. Olave, 
Southwark, Upon a moderate computa- 
tion upwards of 10,000 boys have received 
education under him. 

At Deptford, aged 20, Elizabeth third 
daughter of A. Bell, esq. 

Richard Baily, esq. banker, Newbury, 
Berks. 

Io her 35th year, Jane, wife of Rev. 
John Allen, of Crewkerne, Somerset, se- 
cond daughter of Mr. Butler, of Oxford. 

At Bath, in her 86th year, Granada, 
wife of J. S. Lawton, esq. 

Herbert Lloyd, esq. solicitor, Carmar- 
then, a gentleman of great professional 
talents and private worth, 

Oct.4. At Watford, aged 49, Denham 
Barons, esq. 

At the seat of Hill Dawe, esq. Ditcheat, 
Somerset, in his 47th year, Mr. John 
Cade, of Leadenhall-street, 

At Bath, Cul. Nash. 

John Anthony Simons, esq. of Swansea, 
in whom were blended the most amiable 
disposition and most generous heart. 

Oct. 5, At Edmonton, Mrs. Snell, re- 
lict of Wm. S, esq. West India merchant. 

Iu Argyle-street, in his 65th year, Sam. 
Thorley, esq. 

At Newington Butts, aged 78, Mrs. 
Mary Dennis. 

At Lydd, in comsequence of being 
burnt in a most shocking manner on the 
2d inst. whilst employed in her domestic 
avocations, aged 73, Mrs. Henley. 

Aged 61, — Mary Lyons, of Bin- 
chester, co, Durham, 

At Bala, aged 59, Rev. Thos. Charles, 
B. A. whose extensive and gratuitous 
ministerial Jabours, in both Nerth and 
South Wales, during the last 30 years, 
had justly endeared him to the religious 
publick. He was the reviver of the Cir- 
culating Charity-schools, and the most 
active promoter of Sunday-schools, both 
for children and adults; the happy effects 
of which he had lived to witness in their 
moral benefits to society at large,and the 
promotion of vital religion throughout the 
principality. 

In his Tlst year, John Hamilton, esq. 
of Greenhills, co. Donegall, one of the 
oldest magistrates, and deputy-governor 
for the county of Tyrone. 

At sea, on board H. M. frigate Acbar, 
returning to England, of a fever, produced 
by excessive fatigue in the zealous dis- 
charge of his duty as a volunteer in the 
expedition, under Sir John Sherbrooke, 
against Penobscot, which terminated his 
short but honourable career, aged 27, Jas. 
Lindsay Carnagie, esq, R. N, of Kim- 
blethmont, co, Angus. o 
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Oct. 6. Ya. his 82d year, A. Douglas, 

. of Eltham, Kent. 

In his 76th year, Wm. Skrimshire, esq. 
of Wisbech. 

At Rose Cottage, Sidmouth, aged 22, 
Susanna, last remaining daughter of the 
late Samuel Wellfitt, esq. Manby Hall, 
eo. Lincoln, 

After an illgess of nearly 5 years, Har- 
riet, eldest daughter of Mr. Glascodine, 
of Bristol. 

Aged 76, Watkin Thelwall, esq. of Ches- 
ter, formerly a major of artillery in the 
East India Company’s service, Bengal. 

At Clifton, Elizabeth, wife of J. Good- 
eve, esq. banker, Gosport. 

Oct.1. In New Norfolk-street, Lady 
Cunliffe, relict of Sir Ellis C. 

The wife of Rey. Edw. Robson, of Good- 
man’s-fields, 

At Cambeltown, Capt. G. Morris, R. N. 

At Clifton, the wife of W, Y. Mills, esq. 
ef Wadley House, Berks. 

At Soire-sur-Sambre, aged 104, the 
widow Scobin, who held a farm there, and 
eontinued actively employed in her oc- 
eupations till within a few days of her 
death, and walked every Sunday to her 
parish-church, a distance of nearly two 
miles. She had recently suffered an im- 
prisonment of two years, because one of 
her younger sons had been refractory 
with respect to the Conscription ! 

Oct. 8. At Addiscombe Cottage, the 
wife of Alex. Adair, esq. of Flixton Hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Woburn-place, Bloomsbury, found 
dead in bis bed, to which he had retired 
appareatly in health, Mr. Jos. Raine, of 
Little Missenden, Bucks, eminent as a 
Jand-surveyor and auctioneer. 

Ia Grosvenor-square, aged 91, Jane, 
widow of Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Heron, bart. 

At Congleton, aged 74, Mrs. Cum- 
derbatch, widow of Roger C. of Chester, 
£3q. 

At Fulda, of an apoplexy, aged 73, the 
Prince Bishop of Fulda. 

Oct. 9, At Mr. Moulsdale’s, Frodsham, 
without any previous illness, of a sangaine 
apoplexy, Mary Anne, daughter of Mr. 
Holroyd, a respectable clothier in York- 
shire; an awful lesson to those in the vi- 
gour of youth, 

In the Close of Salisbury, suddenly, 
after attending Divine service twice, F. 
Webb, esq. land-agent, 

The wife of Rev. Edw. Chave, M. A. 
Exeter. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Anne Harris, widow of 
the late Mr. Wm. H. formerly of Leicester. 

Oct. 10, At om Surrey, Wm. 
Tate, esq. Fellow of Magdalen Gollege, 
Oxford 


In his T1st year, Rev. Wm. fH. Roberts, 
D. D. rector of Broadwas, co. Worcester, 
» and magistrate for the county, formerly 
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Berks, Mrs..Henrietta 
Price, second daughter of Wm, P. esq. 
Charlton-house. 

Oct. 11.. Mr..Thorpe, Southampton- 
street, Bloomsbury. 

At Chelsea, Mrs, Susannah Nicholls, 
relict of the late Thomas Nicholls, esq. of 
Watford. 

Suddenly, Simon Pierce Creagh, esq. of 
Ennis. 

Oct. 12. In Finsbury-terrace, in his 
8ist year, Mr. Thomas Payne. 

Wa. Cook, esq. surgeon, of Fieldgate- 
street, Whitechapel. 

Mary, wife of Sam. Sandell, esq. of Ox- 
ford-street. 

At his father’s, Camberwell, in his 29th 
year, George, third son of Henry Blax- 
land, esq. of Broad-street. 

At Brighton, James Henry Houstoua, 
esq. of Old Broad-street. 

At Bandon, Jos. Ormsby, esq. surveyor 
of Excise. 

Oct. 13. At Doncaster, Lady Munro, 
widow of Sir Alex. M. formerly consul- 
general at Madrid, and a commissioner of 
the Castoms. 

At Athlone, in his 46th year, John 
Aldrich, esq. paymaster of the Athlove 
district upwards of 10 years. 

In his 49th year, Rev. G. Hodgkins, 
many years minister of the Dissenting con- 
gregation, Stoke Newington. 

Oct. 14. In Upper Cadogan-place, aged 
65, Rev, Richard Ward, M.A. F.A. 3 
rector of by, near Brigg, in Lincoin- 
shire, forgeerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, He proceeded B. A. in that 
University, 1769, gained the first Chan- 
cellor’s Medal for that year, M. A. 1772, 
and enjoyed considerable reputation for 
classical learning. His studies formed 
through life his chief pleasure and em-~ 
ployment; especially those of a religions 
tendency : nis truly Christian life corre- 
sponded with them; and his meek dispo- 
sition and mildness of manner, endeared 
bim to all who bad any acquaintance with 
him. 

At Camelford, expired whilst at tea 
with his family, Mr. Wm. King, surgeon. 

At Rusbwick, co, Worcester, aged 57, 
Mr. Wm. Farlow, of Mitre-court, Fleet- 
street. 

Oct. 15. In We -street, Mrs, 
Mathew, relict of the late Daniel M, esq. 

Oct. 16. At Islington, in his 67th year, 
Rev. Nathaniel Jennings, 46 years Mini- 
ster of the congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters in Lower-street, Islington. 

In Basing-lane, in a fit of apoplexy, 

65, Mr. Robert Combes, upwards 
of 60 years a resident there. 

Mr. L. Harrison, nearly 30 years clerk 
in the Bank of England. ; 
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In Hans-place, Sloane-street, aged 13, 
Jemima, eldest daughter of Major-gen. R. 
Bell, of the Madras artillery. 

In his 22d year, Thomas, son of the late 
Mr. Davis, of Oakham-house, co. Gloucest. 

At Sunning-hill, Berks, J. Hamilton, 
esq. of Bangour, N. Britain, and of Ches- 
terfield-street, May-fair. 

In Dublin, in his 85th year, Sir Wm. 
Worthington. 

At Kilkenny, Dennis Cassin, esq. 

Oct, 17. Athis father’s, Clapton, Wm. 
White Bowman, esq. of Lombard-street, 
banker. 

At Dedham-house, Essex, Mrs. Young, 
widow of the late adm. James Y. 

At his son’s, Charing-cross, aged 6, 
Mr, J. Lee, of Woolhampton, Berks, 
nearly 59 years a respectable inhabitant 
ef the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields. 

At Bath, Lady Eliz. Napier, who was 
married in 1762 to Sir Gerard N. bart. of 
More Critchell, Dorset, who died in 1765. 
Her ladyship was again married in 1779 to 
Jas. Webb, esq. who died in 1786. She 
was the daughter of Sir John Oglander, 
bart. of Nunwell, Isle of Wight, and Parn- 
ham, Dorset. 

At Glencorse, near Edinburgh, in her 
29th year, Justine Comite Wynne, wife 
of A. Finlay, esq. 

Oct. 18. At Hampstead, aged 17, Miss 
Isabella Balfour. 

* At Wingham-house, Kent, Mrs. Hey, 
relict of the late Rev. T. Hey, D. D. rector 
of Wickbam Breaux and Eastcourt, and 
prebendary of Rochester. 

At Ballinkrokig, Upper Glanmire, Cork, 
at an advanced age, Garret R. Barry, esq. 

At Gibraltar, of the fever, T. G. Ryland, 
esq. deputy commissary-general. 

Oct. 19. In Charles-street, Covent- 
garden, John Gale, esq. 

In his 35th year, Mr. David Johnston, 
Wine-merchant, of St. Dunstan’s-hill. 

At Hadley, of a cancer in her breast, 
the wife of Col. Thomas Steel. 

At Leicester, in‘ his 35th year, Wm. 
Stevens, esq. captain in the 3d reg. or 
Royal Buffs, second sou of the late Rev. 
Dr. S. of Panfield, Essex. In the service 
of his king and country no man was more 
gealous. He particularly signalized him- 
self at the battle of Albuera, where he re- 
ctived five severe wounds, one of which, 
by a bali in his left-arm, that baffled 
the efforts of all medical skill to extract, 


he has carried to the grave. He has 
left a widow and one son. 
Aged 75, Rev. H. Harris, rector of 


Whitwell, near Stamford, and vicar of 
Campdon, co. Gloucester, formerly of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, A.B. 1765; 
M. A. 1768. 

At Nice, in his 28th year, Mr. Jos. 
Newsome, son of James W. esq. of Wauds- 
worth-lodge, Surrey. 


Oct. 20. At Stepney, aged 62, James 
M‘Whinter, esq. purveyor to the’ Forces. 
He had been 20 years in the service ; 
which he joined in Flanders, when obliged 
to seek protection from the French Revo- 
lution in 1794. In consideration of his 
services, sufferings, and meritorious con- 
duct, Government had allowed him to 
retire on full pay for life, which he enjoyed 
only five months, leaving a widow and 
family. ‘ 

At Richmond, of a decline, aged 18, 
Jane Maria, second daughter of Dr. Smith. 

At Lympston, Devon, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Jos. Bissett, esq. of Barrows 
court, Somerset. 

At Louth, in his 70th year, Rev. T. 
Orme, D. D. F. A.S.; formerly of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B. A; 1767, M.A. 1770, 
D.D. 1793; prebendary of Louth in the 
church of Lincoln, Head-master of the 
Free Grammar-school founded by Kirg 
Edw. VI. in Louth, and vicar of Barham, 
in that county. He was formerly head- 
master of Oakham-school, co. Rutland ; 
and highly respected. 

At Paris, of gout in the stomach, in his 
75th year, Mr. Philip Astley, sen. of the 
Royal Amphitheatre, Westminster-road. 
He was early in life a private in Eltiott’s 
Light Horse, and was distinguished for 
gallantry and knowledge of his profession. 
He attracted public notice by the enter- 
tainment of horsemanship in St. George’s 
Fields. By talents, enterprize, and pru- 
dence, he gradually acquired considerable 
property, erected several theatres in this 
country, Ireland, aud France, as well as 
many houses in Lambeth, and a few years 
ago resigned all his public concerns to 
his Son. 

Oct. 21. Aged 63, Samuel Towle, esq. 
of Bridgewater-square. 

In Montague-street, Portman-square, 
Col. Robert Moncton Grant, of the East- 
India Company’s service. 

Wm. Wrather, esq. of Gray’s-inn-squ. 

At God’s-house, Southampton, John 
Porteus, esq. brother to the late Bishop of 
London. 

In his 77th year, Cornelius Stovin, esq. 
of Hirst Priory, co. Lincoln. 

At Stoney Stanton, co. Leic. Mrs. Jervis, 
relict of the late Rev. W. J. of Lutter- 
worth ; and mother of Charles Jervis,-esq. 
ofthe former place, and of Hinchley, 

Oct, 22. Aged 41, Edw. Hawes, esq. 
of Mansell-street. 

‘Jas. Johnson, esq. surgeon of the Ist 
batt. 9th foot. 

At Cathkin, co. Lanark, in his 70th 
year, Walter Erving Maclac, esq. 

Aged 77, A. Gibbes, esq. R. N. of Keyn- 
sham, many years regulating officer of 
Swansea. 

Oct. 23. In Sun-court, Threadneedle- 
street, G. Brown, esq. of Stockton-on-Tees. 
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Athis brother’s, Chapel-street, Bedford- 
rq, aged 45, Benj, Richardson, esq. 

In Judd-street, Brunswick-square, Mari- 
anna, eldest daughter of Henry Edgeworth 
Bicknell, esq. 

At Lewes, aged 85, John Whimble, gent. 

Isaac Harris Wreatmore, esq. of Bover- 
ton-farm, co. Glamorgan. 

Oct. 24. Aged 75, Robert Manning, 
esq. of Hackney. 

At Brighton, in his 67th year, Wm. Al- 
len, esq. of Lewisham, and principal of 
the Hon. Society of Clifford’s-inn. 

Suddenly, Rev. H. Jenkins, of Leicester. 

Oct. 25. Aged 16, Miss Sophia Mason, 
of Crescent-place, New Bridge-street. 

At Islington, aged 16, James, youngest 
son of H. W. Mortimer, esq. 

At Hammersmith, Anne, daughter of 
Thos. Walmesley, esq. of Sholey, Lancash. 

At the parsonage, King’s Langley, Herts, 
suddenly, Augusta, wife of Rev. Dr. 


Morgan. 

At Cheltenham, in bis 69th year, T. S, 
Turquand, esq. late of Exmouth, Devon, 

Aged 35, Anne, wife of C. Lawton, esq. 
of Lawton-hall, Cheshire, 

Oct. 26. At Bristol, Geo. Cooksley, 
esq. many years steward to the late and 
present Earls of Dartmouth, &c. 

In her 39th year, Mrs. Hunter, relict of 
Dr. H. and daughter of the late Alderman 
Bell, of Hull. : 

At Penrith, at an advanced age, Michael 
Remington, esq. banker, one of the society 
of Friends. 

At Paris, the Chevalier Couchery, one 
of the members of the Legislative Body 
proscribed on the 18th Fructidor, and mas- 
ter of Requests attached to the Cabinet of 
the King. 

Oct. 27. In the Strand, aged 72, Ro- 
bert Thatcher, esq. 

At Battersea-rise, Clapham-common, 
in his 77th year, Francis Wilson, esq. a 
man of universal philanthropy and bene- 
volence. 

At Wootton-under-edge, co, Gloucester, 
aged 55, Daniel Lloyd, esq. late of Ash~ 
croft-house, co. Gloucester, And on the 
Sd Nov. at Ulley, aged 58, Mrs. James 
Harris, his sister. 

At Keynsham, in his 67th year, Rev. 
Isaac Scottridge, late of Paulton. 

At Paris, whither he went for the reco- 
very of his health, Heary Vernon, esq, 
of Wentworth-castle. 

Oct. 28, James Ferguson, esq. of 
Southwark. © 

At Knightsbridge, aged 38, John Bourke, 
esq. late of Kingston, Jamaica. 

At Walworth, Surrey, in her 52d year, 
the wife of Thos, Burne, esq. 

Clara, youngest daughter of Geo.Green, 
esq. Blackwall. 

Mr. Thos, Swithin, of the Bridge-yard, 
Tooley-street, surveyor, 
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At the parsonage, Chewton Mendip, 
Rev. John Kingsmill, vicar of that parish, 
and an acting magistrate for the county of 
Somerset. 

Oct. 29. At his son-in-law’s, the cor- 
ner of Albany, Piccadilly, in his 61st 
year, Thos. Ovey, esq. of Mount Pleasant, 
near Reading, Berks. 

At Charing-cross, G. Boulton, esq. of 
Leatherhead, formerly proprietor of the 
Golden-cross, Charing-cross ; a man of a 
powerful understanding and considerable 
acquirements, and of a very friendly hos- 
pitable disposition. 

At Bristol, aged 81, Mrs. Marshall, a 
pious and amiable lady. 

At Beacon-hill, near Bath, Rev. T. Bere, 
M.A. rector of Butcombe, and in the 
commission of the peace for the county of 
Somerset, whose orthodox principles as a 
member of the Established Church, and 
upright condact as a magistrate, added to 
a cheerful and affectionate disposition, 
will long endear his memory. 

At St. Peter’s hospital, Bristol, Mr. 
Alex. Duncan, many years the faithful and 
upright master of that establishment, in 
whom the publick have lost a valuable ser~ 
vant, the poor a kind indulgent. master, 
and his friends a cheerful intelligent com- 
panion. He was a classical scholar of 
some eminence, a good herald, and well 
read in antient and modern history. 

At Dodford, near Daventry, aged 61, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. Slade (vio 
car of Winsford in Somersetshire.) She 
was a woman of uncommon worth. Her 
conjugal and parental affection was of the 
purest kind, and has left an impression on 
the hearts of her surviving family, which 
time itself can never efface, With a clear 
and sound judgment, a most amiable tem- 
per, and a warm and affectionate heart, 
it is not surprising that she gained the 
esteem and admiration of all her friends 
and acquaintance. But there was no part 
of her character so remarkable as the ex~- 
cellence of her religious principle, which 
was her constant guide through life, en- 
abling her to discharge her various duties 
with unremitting zeal and fidelity, and to: 
bear a very long and painful illness with 
a patience that was seldom wearied, and 
a resiguation that nevercomplained. She 
died, as she lived,a sincere Christian. 

At Wisham-house, Scotland, Rt. Hon. 
William Hamilton, Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. He was born in 1765; and his 
claim to the Peerage was allowed by the 
House of Peers April 18, 1799. He mar~ 
ried Penelope, daughter of Ronald Mac- 
douald, of Clanronald, esq. by whom be 
has left issue, two sons, Robert and Wil- 
liam, and five daughters. 

Oct, 30, ° At the Duchess Dowager of 
Leeds, Lower Grosvenor-street, Maria, 
daughter of T, Anguish, esq. late a 
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ant-general of the High Court of Chan- 
;eery. , 

Peter Ainsley, esq. of Leman-street. 

Aged 80, Martin Von Butchell, who has 
for many years attracted public notice by 
the peculiarities of his long beard and 
dress, his singular hand-bills, advertise- 
ments, &c. Among his other oddities, he 
kept the body of his first wife embalmed 
in a glass-case. Though his surgery was 
more specious than scientific, he is said to 
have been originally an excellent surgeous’ 
instrument-maker. He was an almost 
constant frequenter of Hyde Park on 
Sundays, on his little horse. 

At West-End, Hampstead, Sophia, wife 
ef John Cary, esq. 

At Cambridge, in consequence of be- 
ing crushed whilst entering the gateway of 
the Blue Boar inn, on the roof of the Ips- 
wich coach, which caused his death in a 
few hours, the Kev. Gawen Brathwaite, 
B.D. Fellow of St. John’s college. 

At Leicester, in her 69th year, Mrs. 
Mary Warner. 

At Oxford, in her 56th year, Mrs. Mar- 
tha Bliss, widow of the late Mr, R. B. 
bookseller. 

Oct. 31. At her uncle’s, Jas. Cobb, esq. 
Russell-square, aged 13, Charlotte Miller 
Brown. 

In Devonshire-street, Devonshire-place, 
Mrs. St. John Charlton, widow of the late 
St. John Charlton, esq. of Apley-castle, 
Salop. 

At Ramsgate, in her 84th year, Right 
Hon. Elizabeth Baroness Conyngham, 
eldest daughter of the late Rt. Hon. N. 
Clements, Ranger of the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, grandfather of the present Earl of 
Leitrim, for whom the Lodge in the Phe- 
nix Park was built, and at his decease pur- 
chased by Government, as the country re- 
sidence for the Vice-Royal representative, 
Her ladyship has left two sons, Earl Conyng- 
ham, and Hon. Francis Nathaniel Burton, 
M.P. forthe county of Clare, Ireland, who is 
twin-brother to the Earl; and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Weldon, and Miss Burton. 

At Letchlade, co. Gloucester, in her 
"4th year, Mrs. Catherine Bowles, relict of 
Rev. Rich. Bowles, B. D. formerly Fellow of 
Trinity college, Oxford, and rector of St. 
Nicholas, Abingdon. She was a woman of 
exemplary piety and extensive benevo- 
lence; unwearied in the application of a 
liberal fortune to the noblest of purposes— 
the relief of every species of human cala- 
mity within her knowledge or influence. 
By her friends her loss will be long and 
severely felt :—to her dependants, and the 
poor, it would be irreparable, were it not 
alleviated by the consolatory anticipation, 
** that a portion of her spirit will accom- 
pany the inheritance of her possessions ;” 
and, “ that the example she has bequeath- 


. ed with them, will speak from the grave 
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and powerfully operate to their continued 
employment, in the same channels of hu- 
manity and beneficence.” 

Lateiy.—In her 61st year, Miss Gains- 
borough, of Sudbury, niece to the late 
eminent artist. 

At Chelsea, Althamiah Jane, only dau. 
of Capt. Butterfield, R. N. 

In Phillimore-place, Kensington, aged 
73, Mrs. Susanna’ Langford, who for above 
20 years kept one of the most respectable 
preparatory seminaries for young gentle- 
men near the metropolis, from which she 
retired about two years since. 

Mr. James Murray, who had recently 
come into possession of a considerable 
sum of money by the death of a relation 
in India; about 12,@00/. of which he hae 
bequeathed for the building a Lunatic 
Asylum there. 

Bedfordshire.—At Ampthill, Mrs. Paw- 
sey, relict of Jos. P. esq. 

Berks.— At Reading, aged 68, Wm, 
Brough, gent. a kind affectionate hus- 
band, a good father, and a sincere up- 
right friend. 

In his 58th year, John Stephens, esq. 
an alderman of Reading. 

At Maidenhead, Mrs. Cassandra Shaw, 
eldest daughter of L. Norman, esq. chief 
magistrate of that borough. 

Near Newbury, Miss Budd, an antient 
maiden lady, well known for her singular 
character, and for her numerous eharities 
round her neighbourhood, over the dis- 
tribution of which she was wont to attend, 
in a very singular kind of low taxed-cart, 
which was her constant vehicle. 

At Binfield, very suddenly, J. Bucke- 
ridge, esq. lieut.-colonel in the army, and 
a magistrate for the county. 

Bucks.—At the parsonage-house, Stoke 
Pogeis, aged 84, Robert Waller, esq. 

Cambridgeshire.—The wife of Thomas 
Page, esq. of Ely. 

At Cambridge, Chas. Isola, M.A. one 
of the esquire bedels of the University. 

Cheshire.—At Chester, aged 80, Mrs, 
Fletcher, sister of the late Col, F. of 
Gweenhayled, co. Flint. : 

At Hartford, near Northwich, Thos. 
Bancroft, esq. of Liverpool. 

Aged 78, Mrs. Brown, relict of Thos. 
Brown, esq. of Whitby-hball, near Eastham. 

Thos. Clifton, esq. of Newall, near 
Otley, barrister. 

Rev. Wm. Evans, minister of the In- 
dependent congregation at Stockport. 

Cornwall.—At Truro, aged 76, Mr. Jos. 
Ferris, one of the capital burgesses of 
that borough. 

Aged 83, Mrs. Roe, relict of J. R. esq. 
alderman of Launceston. 

At a Veryan, aged 80, John 
Kempe, esq. 

Cumberland.—At Alston, aged 43, Henry 
Walton, esq. mineralogist, - 
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At Penrith, George, only son of Mr. J. 
Kirkbride, aud a draughtsman of uncom- 
mon abilities. 

At Brougham vicarage, Rev. R. Frank- 
land, late curate of that parish. 

Near Dals:on, by a fall from his horse, 
Dr. Watswn. 

At Beckside, Wicham, aged 22, the 
second son of W. Kirkbank, esq. 

At Frankiand How, near Keswick, the 
wife of Amvrose Turner, esq. 

Derbyshire —At Derby, Mrs, Frances 
Taylor, daughter of the jace Rev. Mr. T. of 
St. Oswald’s Chapel, near Worcester, 

At Cliff-bouse, Matiock, aged 72, Thos. 
Learcott, esq. 

At Chesterfield, aged 68, Mr. Daniel 
Hiil, senior member of that corporation, 

Devon.—At Exeier, on his way from 
Woolwich to the Continent, Jas. Davis, 
esq. surgeon of Artillery, many years in 
charge of the General Hospita! of the Ord- 
nance, at Island Bridge, Dublin, and 
Jately at the bead of the Ordnance Medi- 
cal Department in Portugal. 

Dr. Prynn, an eminent pbysician, of 
Plymoutb-dock. 

At Saudweill, near Totness, aged 60, 
Thos, Lear, esq. 

Aged 84, Wm. Harris, esq., of Park, 
Crediton. : 

Mrs. Pidsley, widow of John P. esq. 
of Rydon-house, Kingsteinton. 

At Stonehouse, John, only son of Nich, 
Millett, esq’ R. M. 

At Moor-town, near Tavistock, John 
Ridout, esq. , 

Dorset.—At Weymouth, Mary, wife of 
Rich. Ring, esq. of Wincanton. 

The wife “of Rev, Thos. Fox, rector of 
South Maperton, 

Durham.—aAt Darlington, aged 62, the 
wife of Mr. Biistowe Pease, aunt to Geo. 
Allan, esq. M, P. 

At Easington, aged 71, Jonathan Smith, 
esq. who had devoted a long and very 
active life to agricultural pursuits, by 
which he had dequired a large property. 

At Monkwearmouth, Mr. Jas. Myers, 
an eminent merchant. 

At Ryhope, Thos. Head, esq. formerly a 
ruff-merchant of Newcastle, universally re- 
spected for his upright and liberal conduct, 

At Willington, aged 69, J.Greenwell,esq, 

At Falstone, aged 68, Rev. John Stubbs, 
eminent for his attainments in literature, 
and particularly distinguished for the fa- 
cility with which he communicated his 
knowledge to young men entrust -d to his 
care; of a cheerful disposition, social 
manners, and a charitable heart. 

Essex. — At Malden, aged 64, Vero 
Kemball, esq. formerly in extensive prac- 
tice as a surgeon and apothecary at Bils- 
den, Suffolk, 

At Colchester, aged 75, Mrs, Susanna 
Pilleau, the founder of the Lying-in Cha- 
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rity, from which excelleot institution great 
numbers have derived material comfort 
and sapport. 

Gloucestershire.—At Gloucester, in his 
85h year, Thos. Apperiey, esq. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Jos. Mill, apothecary, 
a man of superior abilities and worth. 

At Cheltenham, aged 59, Anne, wife of 
Admiral Douglas. 

At Cirencester, aged 41, Mr. Thomas 
Masters, coach proprietor and brewer. 

At Painswick, aged 70, Thomas Trye; 


- gent. 


At Painswick, Mr. Chappel Davis, who 
has left 50/. to the Gloucester Infirmary. 

At Frenchay, Mr. EK. C. They, who 
was engaged in the study of medicine, and 
combined distinguished ‘alent with the 
grea‘est humility, genuine piety, and an 
ardent benevolence. 

At Randwick, Miles Mitchell, esq. 

‘Ihe wife of T. Sandilands, esq. of 
Tewksbury. 

Hants. —At Winchester, Capt. T. Moyle, 
67th reg. 

Mrs. Parry, of Fareham, widow of Vice- 
adm. P. of Hythe, Hants. 

At Bronghton, John Foote, esq. 

At Newport, Capt. E. Northmore, fors 
merly of the 16th. 

At Caual-place, near Southampton, C. 
Longcroft, esq. 

At Portsmouth, aged 85, Rich. White, 
esq. chamberjain and father of that cor~ 
poration. 

Herefordshire. —At Hereford, aged 17, 
Mary Anue, daughter of Mr, Parker, 
bookseller. 

Nearly 80, Mr. Rock, of the Hay, who. 
dropped dowa dead on the turnpike road 
whilst following the remains of a friend to 
whom he was much attached, 

At Ross, Mr. John Rudge, who to a 
strong mechanical genius, united the 
purest and most diguitied seutiments-of 
liberality. 

Herts.—At Shenley, a sacrifice to the 
fatal progress of a carbuncle in his neck, 
which appeared only a month previvus, 
aged 68, Thos. Bartlett, esq. a man of 
the most amiable character, and beioved 
for his benignant manners, liberal spirit, 
and rigid integrity. Forsome years ‘past, 
he had expended large sums in giving 
employment to the industrious artizans 
and labourers in his neighbourhood ; and 
had just completed anv elegant mansion on 
the brow of Shenley-hill, one of the love- 
liest localities in England. He married a 
few years-since the youngest daughter of 
John Almon, esq. of Boxmoor. 

At Royston, aged 67, the wife of Mr, 
H. Andrews, an emivent mathematician 
and auctioneer. 

At Stevenage, Rev. Jas. Allott, young- 
est son of thetlate Rev. John A, vicar of 
South Kirkby, co, York, 

Kent, 
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Kent.—At Bromley, aged 42, Mr. Joha 
Noonan, an eminent change-ringer, and 
well versed in the science of change com- 
position, upwards of 20 years member of 
the society of London Cumberland youths 
junior, who, in remembrance of bis worth, 
performed nine muffled mourning peals, 
at various churches. 

At Boughton, Lieut. Brace, E.K.L.M. 

At Dover, aged 94, Mr. Adams, one of 
the oldest inhabitants, and the oldest out- 
pensioner of Greenwich Hospital. 

At Beckenham, Mrs. Horsfall, relict of 
the late Lieut.-col. Horsfall. 

At Deal, in his 85d year, Rev. Philip 
Brandon, M. A. 28 years perpetual curate 
of Deal chapel. 

At Gillingham, Gen. Burn, R. M. 

Lancashire. — At Liverpool, aged 67, 
Mrs. Anne Moulton, spinster, upwards 
of 38 years forewoman to Mr. M. Gregson, 
and remarkable for integrity, industry, 
and a punctual attendance to business, 
She saved a decent income, and retired 
about two years ago to enjoy it. She has 
left the Blue-coat Hospital 19 guineas, 
the same to the Infirmary, and the 
Asylum for the Blind; to several of her 
shopmates a house each, and legacies to 
her tenants. 

At Liverpool, aged 63, Mr. 8. Whiteley, 
selicitor. 

At Liverpool, aged 42, Elizabeth, wife 
of J. Oates, esq. of Heckmondwike, co, 
York. 

At Liverpool, Thomas Charles, son of 
Rich. Golightly, esq. 

At Liverpool, the wife of Wm. Marsden, 
esq. late of Manchester. 

Aged 25, Francis B. Atkinson, esq. el- 
dest son of Rich. A. esq. of Castle-park, 
Lancaster. 

At Liverpool, Jos. Harris, Bac. Mus. 
many years organist of St. Martin’s church, 
Birmingham, whose abilities as a com- 
poser were well known; the works of 
Handel were his model, and it may be 
truly said, that the compositions he has 
left behind him, would not be unworthy of 
the great original. 

At Ashton, near Wigan, Eliza, second 
daughter of Wm. Talbot, esq. of Preston. 

At Bolton, Rev. Wm. Hampson, clerk, 
minister of Street-gate chapel, and in the 
commission of the peace in the populous 
division of Great Bolton, where his exer- 
tions were well known as a zealous inde- 
pendent magistrate. 

Leicestershire.—At Ashby de la Zouch, 
the wife of Mr. Pidcocke, solicitor. 

At Market Harborough, Penford Good- 
hall, gent. formerly of Ingersby. 

At his sister’s, Broughton Sulney, aged 
"6, Mr. T..Bonsar, of Barwell, late of 
Coates, breeder, whose integrity and »pri- 
vate pidgment had made him greatly 
respected, 
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At Hinckley, Rev. A. Underhill, priest o 
the Catholic Chapel there. 

Lincolnshire. —Aged 90, Rev. Mr. Shaw, 
curate of Boal and West Burton, and 
rector of Saundby, near Gainsborough. 

Aged 77, Rev. J. H. Brown, of Brace- 
borough, near Gretford. 

Monmouthshire.—At Drybridge, at an 
advanced age, Rev. Wm. Roberts, for- 
merly president of Magdalen college, 
Cambridge. 

Norfolk.—At Yarmouth, whilst on a 
visit to bis brother, Daniel Shea, esq. of 
London. 

At Norwich, aged 54, James Poole, esq. 
son of the late Alderman P.; a gentle- 
man of superior accomplishments and = 
formation. 

At Catton, Frances, wife of Walter Va- 
vasbar, esq. 

Aged 75, Rev. Geo. Wright, of Brandon. 

Aged "4, Mr. Benj. Culley, surgeon 
at Blofield for nearly half = century. 

The wife of Maurice Suckling, esq. of 
Woodton-hall. 

At Aylsham, Mr. Atkyns, master of the 
Grammar school there, formerly master 
of the Free school at Holt, 

At Hoveton-house, in his 85th year, 
Anthony Aufrére, esq. upwards of 50 years 
an acting magistrate for this county. 

Mr. Wm. Curtis, brewer, of Lynn ; a 
gentleman of considerable literary attain- 
ments. 

At Thorpe, drowned while fishing, John 
Morphew, es. 

Northamptonshire. = At 
Chas. Pivks, esq.’ formerly of the Innis- 
killen dragoons. 

At her brother-in-law’s, Rev. R. Ja- 


~ comb, Wellingborough, the second daugh- 


ter of Mrs. Hilhouse, lately deceased. 

Northumberland. — At Newcastle, aged 
46, Rev. W. M‘Connell, 20 years pastor 
of the Presbyterian congregation, &: 
head, whose esteem and respect be gained 
by the amiableness of his character, and 
the excellence of his public instructions, 
o was an erudite and Chris- 

an, possessing in an eminent degree 

bene qualifications which give dignity and 
influence to the ministerial character. His 
judgment was solid and clear, and his 
sermons were delivered in a strain of fer- 
vent and truly Christian piety. 

At Newcastle, aged 16, W. A. son of 
Dr. Wood 

Whilst “walking from Penkhuall to his 
house, Hart’s-hill Cot, near Newcastle, 
supposed in a fit, and no help at hand, 
at an advanced age, Rev. Wm. Ferny- 
hough, B. A. vicar of Aspatria, Cumber- 
land. 

Notts.—At Kirkby, Thos. Hodgkinson, 


gent. 
At Southwell, Mrs, Edwards, relict of 


Rev, Joha E, of Rolleston, ° 
Oxfordshire, 
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Oxfordshire.—At Headington, near Ox- 
ford, Mrs. H. White, sister of the late 
Rev. Dr. W. the learned Arabic professor. 

At Woodstock, aged 82, Mr. Coles, sar- 
geon and apothecary, and an alderman of 
that borough, highly respected for his 
professional abilities, and for his general 
deportment through life. 

Suddenly, Mr. Rich. Kench, a respect- 
able farmer of Charibury: his brother Mr. 
Wm. Kench attended his funera! in good 
health, and on the following day was 
seized with an apopletic fit, and expired. 

Rutland.—At Oakbam, aged 71, John 
Sibson, gent. who had been for nearly 
half a century an émineént grocer at 
Bourn, co. Lincoln. 

.—The wife of Geo, Baylis, esq. 
of Donnington-house. 

At Ascott-house, aged 56, Mr. Wm. Ue- 
wick, who formerly occupied the Folkbamp- 
ton estate, which his family held ander the 
Cressett family of Gound near 500 year. 

At Wentoek, Harry, only son of R. 
Collins, esq. town-clerk of that borough. 

Somerset.—At Bath, six - after his 
marriage with a young lady formerly his 
ward, J. J, Foothead, esq. late of Hamp- 


stead. 

At Bath, Philip Nunan, esq. of Moyge, 
eo. Cork. 

At Bath, Rev. Edw. Thelwall, late of 
Burlington-street, 

At Bath, A, Phillips, esq. Vice-admiral 
of the Red, and first governor of Botany 
Bay. 

At Bath, aged 80, J. Morris, esq. of 
Box, a barrister of note on the Western 
circuit, 

At Shockerwick, near Bath, Maria, sis- 
ter of John Wiltshire, esq. 

At the Bishop’s palace, Wells, Charles 
Edward, youngest son of Rieb. Beacon, esq. 

At Wells, Mrs. Brock, relict of J. B. 
esq. of Bristol. 

At Bristol, aged 89, Mrs. Cowper, re- 
lict of Lancelot C. egy. formerly a respec- 
able merchant there. 


At Wincanton, aged 52, Rev. Heary 

youngest son of the late Rev, 

— vicar ef Pilton and Compton Dun- 
jon. 

At Taunton, Mr. Emaneel Philpot, at- 
torney-at-law. 

Staffordshire. At Leek, aged 65, T. 
Phillips, esq. 

At F. Brooks, esq. Stafford, aged 59, 
Rich, Downward, esq. of Bath. 

At Newcastle-under-Lyme, aged 46, 
Jos. Tilstohe, esq. alderman of that bo- 
rough. He had been out shooting, and 
retired to rest in his usual good health, 
but was seized with an apoplectic fit, and 
expired before surgical aid arrived. 


At Lichfield, Mrs. Barlow, relict of the 
late Abraham B. gent. of Gratewood Lodge, 
near Eccleshall. 

In bis 18th year, Robert, third som of 
T. L. Fowler, esq. of Pendiford-hall, near 
Wolverhampton. 

Suffolk. —At I John Vernon, esq. 
third son of Rev, Henry V. of Great Brom- 
ley, Essex. 

At Woodhall, Sutton, the wife of John 
Kingsbury, esq. of Wormingford, Essex. 

At Hotten, aged 74, Aune Chandler, a 
Suffolk cottager. She wrote a stall pa- 
raphrase on the 5th chapter of the 2d book 
of Kings; the history of Joseph; the life 
of Elijah the prophet; and several other 
poetical 

At Halesworth, Liewt. Wm. Poor, of the 
70th regiment. 

At his brother’s, Framlingham, in his 
70th year, Rev. Wm. Cludbe, LL, B. 
many years rector of Flowton, and vicar 
of Brandeston, Suffulk. He was son of 
the Rev. Joha Clubbe, formerly rector of 
Whattield, Suffolk, (author of « The His- 
tory and Antiquities of Wheatfield,” an 
admirable piece of irony ieve}led against 
Modern Antiquaries; a judicious and 
sensible “ Letter of Free Advice to a 
Young Clergyman,” &c. &c.) to whose 
memory he affectionately inscribed a tab- 
let in the church of Whatfield, and of 
whom a biographical memvir may be seen 
in “ Literary Anecdotes,” vol. ii. p. 378. 

At Ipswich, Lieut. Holmes, R. N. for- 
merly of the signal station, Harwich. 

Aged 67, Mr. Norman, ef Stowmarket, 
a steady friend to civil and religious li- 
berty. 

Surrey.—At Richmond, aged 52, Rich. 
Smith, esq. late of Woburn-place, Rus- 
sell-square. 

At Ripley, H. Church, esq. 
eminent surgeon. 

Sussex.—Suddenly, Thos. Monypenny, 
esq. of Rye. 

At Arundel, James Lahy, esq. 

Rev. Mr. Groom, vicar of Lyminstef 
and Sompting. 

At Oat-hall, Rev. Thos. Jones. 

At Hastings, in his 77th year, Fran. 
Delapierre, esq. 

Warwickshire. —At Kenilworth, aged 
80, Thos. Wright, esq. 

At Packwood-housé, aged 54, Thos. 
Fetherstone, esq.” 

At Birmingham, aged 35, Rev. Joseph 
Webb, second son of the late Mr. Thos. 
Webb of Amport farm, near Andover, be- 
loved for his unaffected piety, and — 
for his extraordinary literary 

In his 60th year, John Warden, M, D. 


of Warwick. 
» Carolies, youngest 


late an 


AE 
— of Dr. Marsh, of Ceventry. 
estmoreland.—At Appleby, aged 76, 


W, Wilkin, esq. several years head dis- 
‘ tribater 
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tributor of stamps for this county and 
Cumberland, which office he resigned some 
time since. 

At Crackenthorp, Mrs. Hill, relict of 
John H. esq. 

At Kirkby Stephen, aged 54, Rev. John 
Tebay, curate; and master of the Free- 
Grammar-school there. 

At Lawrence-house, near Kendal, aged 
42, Geo. Dudgeon, esq. an eminent agri- 
cultnrist. 

Wilts.—At Marlborough, Mrs. Kerby, 
Felict of Rev. L..K. rector of Castle Eaton, 
Wilts. 

Mr. J. Yearsley, clothier, Trowbridge, 
only surviving son of Mrs, Y. authoress, 
Meiksham. 

Worcester shive.—At Worcester, aged 72, 
Mrs. Humptrys, relict of Wm. H. esq. 
of Fair-hill, near Birmingham 

Aged 67, Wm. Perrin, esq. of Pershore, 

At \Vhittington-house, aear Worcester, 
4ged 23. Annette, wife of Rich. Pulston, 
esq. of Emrat, co, Flint, eldest daughter 
of the late Lieut.-gen. England. 

Yorkshire. —Rev. W. Crofts, B. D. vicar 
of North Grinston, and curate of Langton 
in the Fast Riding. 

At York. aged 79, Mr. R. Beeforth, 
pat'en-maker, and an eminent teacher (of 
the old school) of change composition, and 
of change ringing on the grandsire me- 
thods, in the North of England, upwards 
of 50 years. 

At York, aged 88, Mr. James Croft, 
sheriff in 1794. 

At York, aged 74, Mary, wife of Thos. 
Pierson, esq. 

At Leeds, in the bloom of life, the wife 
of Lepton Dobson, esq. 

At Halifax, aged 93, Mr. Jeremiah 
Marshman, who served in the British army 
in the reigns of Geo. I. Id. and ILI. 

At New Malton, aged 38, Mr. W. Wray, 
attorney. 

At Wakefield, Mr, Rich. Eastwood. He 
lost his sight when a child; but, having, by 
the kind interference of friends, been ad- 
mitted into the Liverpool! Institution, was 
enabled by his musical talents, and by 
his ingenuity and labour in basket-mak- 
ing, to procure a comfortable livelihood 
for his family, a wife and five small chil- 
dren, who are now left destitute. He had 
for several years creditably filled the office 
of organist a! Horbury church. 

At High Haziles, Handsworth, aged 49, 
Mr. John Jeffcock, one of the proprietors 
of the Sheffield, Dornal, and Woodthorpe 
collieries, and captain in the Sheffield troop 
of West Riding cavalry. 

At Hopton, near Huddersfield, Mr. J. 
Stancliffe, an eminent clothier, and a 
trustee of the Leeds White Cloth Hall. 

Mrs.. Bethel, relict of Wm. B. esq. of 
Rise, in Holderness, once well-known on 


the field and turf, 
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At Hebden-bridge, near Halifax, aged 
38, Jos. Dyneley, M. D. only surviving 
son of Mr. Thos. D. surgeon there. As 
a physician he was emimeotly distinguish- 
ed for skill, and as a classical scholar, 
equalled by few. 

Wares. — At Haverfordwest, co. Pem- 
broke, where she had been on a visits the 
wife of Dr. Batham, near Worcester. 

At Plasgwyn, Hugh Meredith, esq. 

At Capel Scion, Rev. W. Gibbon, 

Irnetanp.—At Cork, the wife of Thos, 
Howard, esq. attorney. 

At Barmeath (Louth) the seat of Sir, EF. 
Bellew, bart. aged 74, the wife of R. 
Strange, esq. of Limerick. 

At Ralpa, Morgan Clifford, esq. of 
Penystone, co. Hereford, formerly of the 
12th Lt. Prag. 

At the’Cove of Cork, a few days after he 
had disembarked with the last division of 
the British army from France, in his 21st 
year, Ensign H. W. Austin, 77th reg. for- 
merly of the Gloucester militia. 

At Carlow, Rev. H. Stanton, president 
of the college, catholic dean of Leighlin, 
and parish priest of Carlow, 

At Brooke Lawn, T, Denis O’Brien, esq. 

Sir Francis Hopkius, bart, of Athboy 
lodge, co. Meath. 

At Newry, Mrs. Aikin, wife of Andrew 
A. esq. and youngest daughter of Rev, 
Edm. Dana, Wroxeter, Salop. 

Asroap.—At Paris, suddenly, aged 60, 
Baron Munchausen, the traveller so cele« 
brated for the accuracy and probability 
of his narrations, and hitherto considered 
as a fictitious character. Tbe Journal de 
Paris of the 23 Aug. gives an account of 
his death, and laments the loss which the 
Republic of letters has suffered, Baron 
Augustus de Munchausen was chamber- 
lain to the King of Prussia, great cordon 
of the order of Dannebroc, and designated 
successor tu the commander of the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. He was born 
at Bouverie, of an illustrious family. 

At St. Germain’s, France, aged 28, 
Lady Viscountess Mountjoy. Her remains 
passed through Oxford Oct. 3, in their 
way from France, to Mountjoy, co. Tyrone, 
Ireland, for interment. 

. Near Toulouse, from a wound, aged 30, 
Lieut. P. J. Bone, of Berners-street, 

Drowned at sea, Mr. Allan James Bogle, 
of the house of Bogle and Co. Jamaica, 

On his passage to England for the re- 
covery of his health, 63 Thos. Edw. 
Smyth, midshipman R. N. second son 
of Rev. Joseph S. vicar of Kirkby Moor- 
side, Yorkshire. 

At the Naval Hospital, Port Royal, Ja~- 
maica, in the prime of life, Hon. F. Na- 
pier, second lieutenant of the Argo frigate, 
44 guns, son of Lord Napier, and bro- 
ther of Hon. Wm. J. N. captain of the 
Erne Post sloop, 20 guns, at 
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J. H. Goble, esq. of Burpham Lodge, 


At Jamaica, Lieut,-col. Haffey, 15th or 
Royal Irish foot. 

A few hours after the retreat of our 
forces from Washington, Major Brown, 
85th reg. who was severely wounded at 
Bladensburgh, eldest son of Provost Brown 
of Linkwood. 

. Capt. Jas. B. Irwin, of 103d reg. son of 
Eyles I. esq. of Cheltenham: he fell in 
the sanguinary assault on the works of 
Fort Erie: in bim were blended all the 
hardihood of his profession with the milder 
duties of social life: he has left an amiable 
widow and two children. 

At New Orleans, the French Gen. Hum- 
bert, who was engaged in the Invasion ef 
Ireland in 1798.—He was on his way to 
join the insurgent army ef Gen. Touedo, 
in Mexico, 

At St. Christopher’s, West Indies, Major 
Gen. Elrington, of 115th foot. 

At St. John’s, Newfoundland, jn his 29th 
year, Capt. Edward Wrottesley, of the 
Sabine slvop of war. 

At the Havannah, Mr, Oddy, of St. 
James’s-square, formerly merchant in 
London, and St. Petersburg, and who 
Once stood candidate for-the borough of 
Stamford, He was a gentleman of very 
extensive commercial knowledge, and 
wrote a valuable book on the subject of 
European Commerce. 

At Calcutta, Henry Rashbleigh, esq. 2d 
officer of the Tottenham East Indiaman, 
and son of Rev. P. R. of Southfleet. 

At Calcutta, aged 78, J. Blythe, esq. 
leaving 16,000/ of his immense fortune 
to Greenwich Hospital. 

At Samarang, Java, David Hopkins, 
esq. assistant-surgeon on the Bengal estab- 
lishment, and superintendant-general of 
the Teak forests in the island of Java, 

Nov. 1, On Croydon Common, aged 74, 
Geo. Lane, esq. 

In-St. Bartholomew-Close, of apoplexy, 
Abraham Crofton, esq. 

Aged 70, Baron de Beaufort, many 
years Chargé d’Affaires to Frederick the 
Great at the British Court. 

Nov. 2. At Clifton, Mrs. Hope Vere, 
relict of Wm. Hope V, esq. of Craigiehall 
and Blackwood. 

Nov. 3. In Gower-strret, Mrs, Britannia 
Dixon, youngest daugh. of the late Wm. 
Hill, esq. Fore-street, Cripplegate. 

Aged 81, H. Voysey, esq. of Hoddes- 
don, Herts, 

At Newbury, in his 78th year, the Rev, 
Thomas Best, A. M. of Christ Church, 
Oxfard, 1762; beloved, respected, and 
esteemed. He was, in manners, mild and 
unassuming ; in disposition, friendly, 
cheerful, and contented ; in conduct, most 
honourable. His death was as serene as 
the even tenour of his life, and in both he 
was mos} enviable. 


At Little Logdon, Chichester, aged 54, 





» Lieut.-colonel of the West Local 
militia, and an active magistrate for the 
county during the last thirty-three years, 

At Brighton, in his 76th year, Lieut.-col. 
Alex. Park, formerly of the East India 
Company’s service. 

In the Close, Sarum, Mrs. Portman, re- 
lict of H. W. Portman, esq. ef Bryanston- 
house, co. Dorset. 

At Glasgow, Professor William Ri- 
chardson. Having in bis early years ac- 
quired, in the parochial school of Aber- 
foyle, a considerable knowledge of the La- 
tiu Classics, together with the rudiments 
of the Greek language, he entered him- 
self a student in the University of Glas- 
gow, io 1758, where he soon distinguished 
himse!f by assiduous application to study, 
by the proficiency which be made. in use- 
ful knowledge, and by the purity and 
elegance of bis taste, After having finish- 
ed his course of study, he was nominated 
as a proper person to discharge the office 
of Private Tutor to a young Nobleman.of 
great promise, who, since, has proved 
eminently serviceable to the Country, and 
whom he accompanied to the capital of 
the Russian Empire. Having found, in this 
situation, opportunities the most faveurable 
for enlarging his knowledge of mavkind, 
as well as for promoting his literary im- 
provement, he failed not to profit by them, 
On a vacancy, therefore, taking place in 
the Humanity Chair of that University in 
which he had been educated, Mr. Richard- 
Sob Was appointed, as a person well qua- 
lified to fill the important situation ; and, 
for upwards of forty-one years, he per- 
formed the duties of his office with honour 
to himself, and with much advantage to 
society. —On the 10th of October he, as 
usual, commenced the business of the Ses- 
sion; but death, preceded by violent sick- 
ness and excruciating pain, soon texmi- 
nated his labours. 

Nov. 4. Sir Richard Corbett, bart. many 
years reduced to an inferior station in the 
employ of the Hon, East India Company. 

ov. 15, At the Charter-house where 
he had only been six weeks, aged 11, Jobn, 
fourth son of Rev, Ralph Churton, arch- 
deacon of St. David’s. 

In the Edgeware-road, aged 35, Mary, 
wife of James Rooke, esq. of Bigsware, co. 
Gloucester, 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Rudge, relict of 
Thos. R. esq. 

Nov. 16. At ber brother’s, Mrs, Webb, 
Ludgate-street, Julia, dau. of R, Webb, 
esq. Dublin, 

Nov. 17. At Godmanstone, co. Dorset, 
aged 67, Rev. Edmund Smith, LL. D. rector 
of that parish, and of Melcomb Horsey, in 
the county of Dorset, and formerly fellow 
of Magdalen colleges Cambridge. During 


nearly 33 years that he resided at God- 
manstone, 
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manstone, he was not absent from his pa- 
rochial duties three months; in conse- 
quence of which conduct (well worthy of 
imitation) there was not, at the time of his 
death, a dissenter in his parish, and 
scarcely an absenter from the service of 
the church.—He was interred in the family 
vault at Sydling, on the 24th, the anniver- 
sary (seven years since) of the funeral of 
his late brother Sir John Smith, bart. 

Nov. 21, At Primrose-hill, Salisbury- 
square, ia his 75th year, Mr. William 
Wright, who for S6 years was one of the 
Common Council of the Ward of Farring- 
don Without. He had for some time been 
the Father of St. Bride’s parish ; and had 
uniformly been the diligent and active 
promoter of whatever was beneficial to the 
true interests of his fellow parishioners. 
He was not faultiess, but his good quali- 
ties abundantly preponderated. 


Part I. 621. The Hon. Mr. Hoare, and 
the Hon. Mr. Vansittart, are titles erro- 
neously bestowed. The Ladies of these 
gentlemen, as daughters of Peers, are pro- 
perly styled “ the Hon.” but they cannot 
eonvey the title to their mates, G,H, W 

Part II. p. 192. a. Richard Down, esq. 

was oné of the oldest Bankers of the City 
of London. His correct conduct in early 
life had so established his character for 
integrity, that though in 1772 the con- 
cealed and fatal speculations of one of 
his partners at once laid prostrate his 
early hopes and fortunes, and stripped 
him of the ample endowment of his wife, 
he seon emerged from the calamity, and 
rose to increasing opulence and splen- 
dour. In the progress of life, his unwea- 


—_——_ 


Additions to Obituary.— Meteorological Table. 


ried application to business, accompanied 
by a temper not easily ruffled, a probity 
above temptation, and an affabiluy and 
urbanity peculiar to himself, placed him 
high in the esteem of the most worthy and 
elevated classes of London Merchants, 
His hours of retirement furnished many 
elegant and useful literary productions, 
which graced the pages of several periodi- 
cal works. He brought up a family of 
nineteen children, twelve of whom are now 
living to attest and profit by his virtues. 
His benevolence was not confined to his 
immediate family ; but his bounty to the 
poor kept an equal pace with his lauda- 

ble promotion of almost every public 
charity, in which he generally took a dis- 

Ibid. The Rev. Clement Cottrell was an 
active Magistrate forthe county of South- 
ampton. He was the second surviving som 
of Rev. C. J. C. of Hadley; and married 
in 1806, Miss Georgiana Adams, whom he 
has left with six children to mourn their 
irreparable toss. 

P, 296, b. The late Countess of Glan- 
dore was not mother, but sister, of Mrs. 
Herbert, of Muckross, The same error 
has crept into all the public prints. These 
ladies were both daughters of the late Lord 
G.Germaine, Ist Vise. Sackville. Her Lady- 
ship died issueless ; and the heir presump- 
tive to the baron only, § is the Rev, William 
Crosbie, son the late Hon. and Ref, 
Maurice C. dean of Limerick. 

P, 302. a. 8th line, for * Bishop Dixon’ 
read Bishop Dickson,—vide eupre. 

Ibid. 12th from end, for ‘born about 
1757,’ reed born 1758, and died in 1794, 

P.401, a. 1.4, readson of the lateDr. Cooke. 





Mergorotocicat Taste for November, 1814. By W. Caxy, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


2\|Barom.| Weather 
My in. pts.| Nov. 1814. 








5t | 46 |29, 86 |cloudy 
28 | 42 | 54 | 44 , 89 |fair 
29 | 44 | 49 | 43 » 68 jrain 
30} 43 | 48144] , 88 |cloudy 
S1 | 44152 | 50} ,92 |cloudy 
N.1 4.47 | 53 | 46] ,97 frain 























2} 46 | 43 | 40 [30,00 [rain 
3] 41 | 47 | 36 , Ol }fair 
4 | 34 | 46 | 42 429, 90 |cloudy 
5 | 42) 42 | 38 > 76 rain 
6|34| 46] 387 ,89 |fair 
7135) 46146] ,72 |fair 
8] 37} 47] 38] ,32 |thunder 
9} 36) 46 | 36 » 53 |fair 
10 | 32] 44] 32] 590 fair 
11 { 32 | 46 | 45 130, 12 ‘fair 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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34 32! : [2 zhBarom| Weather 
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12 | 30 | 52 } 46 [29,88 }fair 

13 | 46 | 46 } 40 » 98 }fair 

14 } 46 | 52} 47 | ,99 {small rain 
15 | 49 | 52] 43 » 72 \cloudy 
16 |} 45 | 50} 41 , 87 |stormy 

17 | 42 | 51] 46 > 91 jfair 

18 | 46 |} 52] 47 , 62 {fair 

19 | 46 | 53 | 40 , 53 |fair 

20 | 35 {| 40 | 37 | ,57 |small rain 
21 | 37 | 39! 30 , 62 |fair 

22 | 26 | 33 | 30 , 70 |fair 

23 | 27} 40] 36 , 72 ffoggy 

24 | 29; 38 | 40 , 80 If 
25 3} 47 | 50 | 49 , 50 fram 
26 | 47447) 41 » 40 |cloudy 
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BILL OF ra ti from Oct. 26, to Nov. 22,1814, 
Christened. Buri Qand 5 254| 50 and 60 198 
Males - 938 19235 Males - 3539 on i 5and10 89] 60 and 70 1350 


Females 977 Females 916 10 and20 53) 70and80 97 

Whereof have died under 2 yearsold 640 20 and 30 105 | 80 and90 50 

Peck Loaf 4s. 4d. 4s, Qd. 4s, 2d. 4s. Wd. s 30 and 40 156 | 90and 100 ¢ 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. and 50 173 





— 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending November 19. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 










Wheat Rye Wheat Rye Bariy Oats Beans. 
s d.| s, . 5. diss d,s. d. 
Middlesex 69 0/34 Essex 68 0/35 Os 0 3 
Surrey 69 4/35 Kent 69 8/42 
Hertford 67 0)35 Sussex 68 





Average of England aud Wales, per quarter. 
13 243 0)36 4/26 10/44 Qs 

Average of Scotland, per quarter : 
G1 1438 0f55 625 8138 5 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be 
regulated in Great Britain.........sececscsseeserseesereeeses OO 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, November 21: 65s. to 70s. 


RETURN OF WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from Nev. 7 to Nov. 12: 
Total 14,198 Quarters. Average 68s. 3jd.—2s. 4d. lower than last Return, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, Nov. 19, 33s. 9d. 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Nov. 23, 77s. 14d. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, November 25 : 
Kent Bags ....s..00006 Gl, 65. to 8/. 15s, | Kent Pockets .......... Gl. Os, to 10%. Os, 
Sussex Ditto ......... 64. Os, to 8/4, Os. | Sussex Diicinadenial 61. 15s. to 8, 4s, 
Essex Ditto ........... 84 Os. to 91. Os, | Farnham Ditto..........11/. Os. to 14, On 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, November 25: 
St. James's, Hay 4/.7s.6d. Straw 1/, 16s.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/ 14s. 6d, Straw 1/. 16s, 
Clover 6/, 16s, 6d.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 10s. Od. Straw 1/, 16s, Gd. Clover 61. 10s, 


SMITHFIELD, November 25. To sink the Offal—per Stone lof 8ibs. 


0 

0 

Bedford 71 Suffolk 63 5/27 5 
Huntingdon 69 Camb. 65 0 
Northamp. 75 Norfolk 62 3 
Rutland 70 Lincoln 67 3 
Leicester 78 York 68 11 
Nottingham 76 Durham 69 9100 ° 
Derby 80 Northum, 65 7/46 v 
Stafford 76 Cumberl. 69 10}41 0 
Salop 83 Westmor, 74 752 7] 
Hereford 81 Lancaster 73 8 0 
Worcester 85 Chester 70 11)00 0 
Warwick ‘7 Flint 79 8 Y) 
Wilts oT Denbigh 79 o 
Berks 70 Anglesea 00 0/00 0 
Oxford 77 Carnarvon 72 0 
Bucks 70 Merioneth 79 8/00 0 
Brecon 79 Cardigan 76 00 0 
Montgom. 74 Pembroke 65 0 
Radnor 15 Carmart, 69 10/00 e) 
~ 0 

0 

ce 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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ee SF REE er esses s HONE, 
DE MAAGR ccccechecccagessenecss 4s, Gd, to 5s, Od. Head of Cattle ‘at Market Nov. 18; 

Veal covecceoccserer-covsnescGe. OS, 0 Fs, Od. Beasts about 790. Calves 140 
Pork ..cccccscesereeseeseeeeer65. Od, to Ts. 4d. | Sheep ...... 4,300. Pigs 370 


COALS, November 25: Newcastle 52s. 9d.—67s. Od. Sunderland 59s. Od.—64s. 3d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 98s. Mottled 110s. Curd 114s. CANDLES, 143.0d. per Doz. Moulds 15s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib’ St. Jamen’s 5s, 6d. Clare Market Or, Od, Whitechapel 5s, Od. 
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Printed by Nicuoxs, Son, and Benriay, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, Londen, 


EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN NOVEMBER, 1814. 


Bank |3perCt,|3perCt|4 per Ct. |5perCt|B,Long|’ Irish | Imp. | Imp. ; India |SouSea{5 perCt. | India J Om- 
Stock. | Red. | Cons. | Consols. | Navy. Ann. |5perCt./3perCt.| Ann. | Stock. | Stock. |South Sea} Sonds. . | Bium. 
Holiday 


|——— 6sz | 797 | 953) 1: 15 pr. 
2464 | 6 64 1 | 954 | 53 16 pr. 


Days 








Holiday 
Holiday 
Sunday 
247 653 ¢ 16 pr. 
247 | j 5s | ———} 16 pr. 
Holiday 
246 | 79% ‘ : 15 pr. 
2464 54 1 ay 16 pr. 
2454 ¢ 16 pr. 
Sunday 














COAST KOH 

















16 pr. 5 dis 

— 16 pr. ok dis. 

2455 ‘ 17 pr. Sk dis. 

246 533 17 pr.| 5 pr. 3} dis. 

_ ‘ j : 17 pr.| 5 pr. | 35 dis. 

2454 5 17 pr.| 5 pr. 23 dis. 
Sunda 

o : 16 pr.| Spr. | 53 dis. 

244 95 15 pr.| 4 pr. | 53 dis. 

244 3 " 96 15 pr. pr. | 38 dis. 

_—— 14 pr.| 4 pr. | 33 dis. 

2444 j 16 pr.| 5 pr. | 2g dis. 

; 17 pr.| Spr. | 28 dis. 









































Sunday 








pane. emo 17 pr.| 4 pr. | Qj dis. 
2494 y 17 pr.| 5 pr. | 13 dis. 
Holiday 
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dividend 2/.—Kennet and Avon New Shares, 1/. 10s. discount.—Chelmer, 79/.—Elles- 
mere, 83/, ex dividend 21.—Worcester and Birmingham, 42/.—Croydon, 14/,—West- 


India Dock, 156/.—London ditto, 96/.—Globe Insurance, 110/.—Imperial, 491.— 
— Grand Junction Ditto, 30/. 254—London Institution, 392 18s.— Drury-Lane 


Kent Fire-Office, 38/.—East London Water-Wovks, 65/.—West Middlesex Ditto, 27/, 
Theatre, 100/. Share, 52/. 10s. 


10s. half year’s dividend aett.—Monmouth, 1602, dividend 10. nett.—Rochdale, 58/, 
Reck, lls. premium.—Strand Bridge, 20/. 10s.—Ditto Annuities, 104. premium.— 


Leeds and Liverpool, 213/. dividend 8/.—Grand Junction, 210/. 208/, 2102. with 32. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co, Bank Buildings, London. 





